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Pflueger ‘wee; Reel 
—- Nad cK. ae 


Features which others now 
recognize as desirable and 
necessary were built into 


Pflueger Level Wind Reels 


from the beginning » » » 


Any Pflueger Reel makes an ideal 
Christmas gift—one that will be 
cherished long after the holidays 
have passed . . . Here are some 
of the features which give Pflueger 
Reels unquestioned leadership in 
in their field » » » » » » 


Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Wind, Mi 1p” 


Anti Back Lash . 
Design Each Pflueger Level Wind Reel is of a distinc- 
tive and pleasing design—trouble-proof—and 
of a size which makes casting easy and comfortable. 
: Consisting of a double 
Level Wind Mechanism thread ‘i which by 
special process is trued to a point of accuracy, and which 
when assembled in the bearings insures a perfection of 
operation unexcelled. A pawl or half-nut of highest 
quality tooled steel travels in the double thread shaft— 
both parts heavily Diamolite coated—non-corrosive and 
highly resistant to wear. These parts and a driving pinion 
that calls for special consideration constitute an all im- 
portant construction. 

' . . An extra long bearing of 
Line Guide Carriage phosphor bronze coupled 
with patented recessed plates insures long wear, steady 
travel at high speed and full wind of line. 


1 i In the Summit and Akron 
Level Wind Housing this is one-piece design. 
Assembled with the level winding mechanism it forms a 
separate unit—conveniently and quickly removed with- 
out interfering with the use of the reel. 
Ask the Sporting Goods Dealer in your city to show 
you these Reels. Besides those illustrated here, page 
he can also supply you with: 


The Pflueger “Medalist” Reel for Trout and Salmon ie 
fishing—Prices: $5.00to .... -« $12.00 


The Pflueger “‘Atlapac” Reel for salt water fishing, 
light, medium and heavy, $65.00, $85.00 and $100 
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PRONOUNCED “’FLEW-GER”’ 





Christmas 



























Pflueger AKRON Reel, Level Wind... . $500 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, INC. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 
Dept. OLR-12 E. A. Pflueger, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW 


FISHING TACKLE 
Leaders Since I804 


The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Dept. OLR-12, Akron, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149 































For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


over- 


Hotel Rooms from$5 up 
Apartments from $150 up 


American Plan from $8 up 


“Th 
Arcady 


LOS ANGELES 









FINEST 


HOTELS 


Lennox ec e« 


9th and Washington. Saint 
Louis’ newest, smartest. 
Tub and shower in every 
room. 400 Rooms— 
Ratesfrom $3.00 


Mayfair . 


8th and St. Charles. The 
quiet atmosphere of an 
exclusive club. 400 
Rooms—Bathin each 
Room—Rates from 
























Kingshighway at West 
Pine. Opposite beautiful 
Forest Park. Room and 
Bath for 2 from $4.00. 









Operated by Heiss Hotel System 


Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 
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Chihuahua, Mexico—Complete 
HA; G.,, CAIIF.: 
hunting in the Sierra Madres, 
Mexico. I believe you would do 
Chihuahua City your headquarters. Of course 
there are a number of other towns, including 
many small, obscure places, where you might out- 
fit. All in all, as you have not been before, I 
would recommend or advise going to Chihuahua 
City. Here, there are many good native guides 
who know the country thoroughly, and whose 
services may be obtained for, literally, little or 
nothing. By all means, I would obtain a 
guide. A good Mexican guide may be obtained 
for $1.50 a day, Mexican money. ‘‘Guide” in- 
cludes a ‘‘man of all work’”—such as cook, pilot, 
guide, etc. 
Of 
Good hunting, 


You will find some excellent 
state of Chihuahua, 
well to make 


say, 


this price excludes pack animals. 
fishing, and rather isolated camp- 
ing grounds may be reached via automobile, if it 
be a light car, with high road clearance. Many’s 
time, for seemingly unendless miles, I’ve 
made my own road. I’ve steered old Lizzie— 
God bless her!—by compass, and made my own 
“road” for days at a time. Once, between Mex- 
City and Villa Acuna, I made a raft of 
and floated or ferried Lizzie across the 
river, but, then, that’s neither here nor there! 
I would advise going in a light car, nothing 
heavier than a Chivvy 6. Also, to keep, at all 
times, 5 gallons of gas reserve, and a gallon or 


course, 


ico 


logs 


so of oil. You never know when you'll need 
them. I advise the ‘“‘light’? car for several 
reasons. First and foremost, you haven’t lost 
much if you lose it! Said loss may occur from 
a number of reasons. Second, usually a light car 
gets good gas mileage. Third, with chains and 
good tread tires, it is not liable to get ‘“‘high 


center,’’ no matter how muddy the road, and so 
I might go on to many other reasons. 

I might direct you to several choice localities 
out of Chihuahua City. Normally, they might 
be choice localities. Maybe, by the time you got 
there, they wouldn’t be so choice. The deer might 
be feeding some other place, miles away, due to 
grass, water, weather, or a score of other unfore- 
seen conditions. Antelope may have been fright- 
ened away but a few hours prior to arrival. 
Wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, and _ other 
species of the cat family, as well as other preda- 
tory animals, including even bears, may have been 


frightened away. It may have been a slight 
forest or timber fire; it may have been a big 
mountain fire; maybe they have been trailed and 


shot at by hunters lately; and so, there are many 
other reasons not mentioned. 


Mexicans, as you perhaps know, ordinarily are 


a shiftless bunch. Their slogan invariably is, 
“Put off today what you can do tomorrow!” 
It is always manana (tomorrow!) with them. 


They neither hunt nor fish unless necessity de- 
mands it, said ‘“‘necessity’’ usually resulting from 
doing one or the other, or both, for paid hire, or 
food. They are not hunters, neither 
fishermen, speaking as a whole race. 
True, with the advent of the English-hunting 
population into old Mexico, will now find 
Mexican hunters who will kill you game for cer- 
tain stipulated sums. True, you may go down 
here to any of our Texas border towns, cross the 
Rio Grande, and get Mexican hunters to kill you 


securing 


are they 


you 


game—if you want it that way. Personally, I 
don’t! I have seen deer sold all day long, a 
whole dressed adult buck carcass for $1 Texas 
money. Mexicans prefer wild goat and sheep, also 
tame, above all animals found in Mexico, with 
the exception of our lowly and despised jack 
rabbits. Believe me, brother, the Mexican peon 


can concoct half a hundred palatable dishes from 
the lowly jack rabbit, each dish a surprise, and 
some of them culinary prize delights. I’ve eaten 
jack rabbit meat prepared many ways that would 


make President Hoover’s mouth water, once he 


The following printed letters are 


Be specific in all inqutries. 


tasted it! One good sister of my acquaintance, 
who has just returned from a trip into Mexico, 
said that she ate one jack rabbit dish that was 
liquid fire. Too much chili pepper, you know! 
She said her mouth burned for a week, and I 


don’t believe she stretched the truth much, at 
that! Some of their dishes are “fire.” Me? I 
like ’*em! But, enough of eats—gosh! I’m get- 


ting hungry now! 


As to equipment: You do not state whether 
personal, camping, or what, so I take it you 
mean personal, camping, grub stuff, etc. I'll 


leave personal equipment with you, with one ex- 
ception: I would advise wearing good moccasin 
waterproofed boots of, anyway, a 14-inch height. 
This is to guard against chance obnoxious rep- 
tiles and insects encountered. As you know, there 


is always a certain element of danger encoun 
tered from obnoxious reptiles and the like, in 


mountainous, rocky districts. Any good sleeping 
bag is preferable to any other mode of sleeping, 
in my estimation. The Fiala Hiker’s Model, 
Woods Arctic Junior, or ‘‘Abbielite” sleeping robe 
would be my choice in a sleeping bag. Any one 
of the three mentioned is O. K. Most any small 
tent will do. I prefer Abercrombie’s Explorer’s 
tent above all others, with the possible exception 
of his one-man tents. Of course, with the sleeping 
bags, you won’t need a tent. Foodstuff may be 
kept in the car. Abercrombie’s Baker or Shelter 
tent would be fine for an all-purpose tent—to 
cache grub, sleep under, etc. 

If you haven’t a sleeping bag, or a tent, and 


don’t want to purchase them just for the trip, 
well and good! Carry along a few wool blankets 
and a good “tarp.” By tarp, I mean a good, 


pliable waterproof cloth of some kind, preferably 
ducking; and of sufficient size to have placed 
thereupon double bed clothing, then come back up 
over the feet and cover the bedding entirely. 
Therefore, by this maneuver, both top and_ bot- 
tom bedding is protected from rain and dampness 
from the ground. 

You need about a 3-gallon vacuum-walled can, 
with individual canteens for each man. Always 
be certain you have sufficient water supply on 
hand, and know you are drinking pure water, if 
possible. - As to foodstuff, naturally, you will 
know what you want to take. I would purchase 
this at home. Too, I would collect my stuff in 
sufficient time beforehand. This way, you are not 
apt to forget anything you think you might need 
I never gather camping stuff hurriedly at the 
point of departure, but plan for weeks ahead just 
exactly what I will need. Be certain you have 
what you need. Camping out,,as you know, we 
have to do without many things sometimes that 
we would like to have. You will have to decide 
what personal comforts you want, and what you 
don’t want. Not too many, though, or you'll de 
vote all your time to packing and unpacking! | 
would say, take a gasoline lantern, and a gas 
line two-burner camp stove, preferably of the 
brand, Coleman. As to guns—again, that will be 
your own decision. Better take a good, depend 
able rifle, as well as a good shotgun. You won't 
go wrong on a .30-30 rifle-length gun. As to the 
shotgun, any caliber you like. Whatever kind 
of rod you use for fishing, better take along a 
duplicate, plenty of duplicate lures, and a min- 
now seine. 

A fishing license good for thirty days costs 
you $3.30. A hunting license good for thirty 
days, $10. These may be purchased from Secre- 
taria de Agricultura Y Fomento, Depto. Caza y 
Pesca, City of Mexico, Mexico. From Chihua- 
hua you will probably be sent to Minaca, approxi 
mately 75 miles west of that city. Good fishing 
and hunting here, up the river. Inquire at Chi- 
huahua. You will have access to the Conchos, 
Rio Bravo, Casas Grandes, and Florido Rivers, 
as well as El. Lago Toronto—Lake Toronto 
artificial, but with most excellent white perch and 
bass fishing.—John Jay Arthur, Jr. 
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Sortsmen 


This FREE Book 
shows beautiful 


GIFTS 


Rugs and 
bes, Game 
Heads—gifts to de- 
light the heart of 
every sportsman 
and nature lover. 
Gifts of permanent value for realist- 
ically decorating the home, office, den 
or mountain cabin. This fine Art Cata- 
log, richly illustrated, new and fresh 
from the press, will charm and delight 
you. Write for it today. It is FREE. 
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Broadway 


Denver 
Colorado 


TIGER, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 
French Indo China 


English speaking guides. Open season throughout year. 
Near Angkor. Easy of access, extremely interesting, and 
very inexpensive. 

References, by permission; Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor General, ouse, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Dr. 
Missouri. Address 


Francois J. DeFosse and Son, 
Suoi Kiet, via Saigon, French Indo China 


“MEXICO” 
Big Game Hunting 1,000,000 acres 
For particulars write 


E. A. Hatton, Del Rio, Texas 


The Honorable 
Government 
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| Hont in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk,” 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game 
Write us for information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 
Plummer Hunting Co. 


Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER 





wyo. 











PENNSYLVANIA DEER 


If you want to enjoy real deer hunting, come to 
DUNMORES CAMPS in Pike County, Pa. Rates 
$5.00 per day. In the heart of the big game sec- 


tion, yet easily accessible over stone road. 1,800 
acres private land. Our own farm products for the 
table. Good beds. Season Dee. 1-15. Limited 


number of clean sportsmen accepted. 


W. A. DUNMORE, BOX 347 L, PHOENIXVILLE, PA. 











MEXICO "Seager? 


Property of fifteen hundred square miles wild iso- 
lated country. One hundred miles from railroad. 
Gulf of Mexico, two large rivers, mountains, val- 
leys afford big variety excellent hunting and 
fishing. Jauguar, oe: cats, jabails, deer, 
turkey and small ~~ HACIENDA SAN JOSE 
>. 8 Sal 
game. Fresh and Salt Apartado No. 888 


water fishing. Ad- t 
dress: ‘ Tampico, Mexico 























BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


With as good a pack of dogs ascan 
be found in Northern California. 
Comfortable cabins, and good sad- 
dle and pack animals. 

Write for reservations 


Geo. E. Knowles, Hyampom, Calif. 














HUNT 


Jaguar, Lion, Cat and Bear 


in Mexico with a pack of real big gue dogs, 

with Frank Keckler, for a quarter of a century 

outfitter and guide for big game hunters. 
References given Satisfaction assured 


MUZQUIZ, COAH., MEXICO 











Richard L. Sutton, Kansas City, | 
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Salt Water Fishing Around Los Angeles 
N. D. Y., N. Y.:—I take pleasure in giving you 
information regarding tuna and other salt water 
fishing in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Calif. 
I am sorry you did not state what month you 


wanted to fish in southern California waters, as 


this is very important in giving information on 
| salt water fishing in this district. 
| September, and October are the best months for 
tuna, 
species are the gamest fish we have in the Pacific | 


July, August, 


swordfish, and yellowtail. These three 


waters and are found off the shores of southern 
California during these months. 
Trolling boats are available at several harbors 


along the coast, but I would personally go out 
of Balboa and 


Avalon, Catalina Island. Balboa 
is noted for its swordfish and yellowtail fishing. 
Catalina Island is the gathering place for anglers 
from all over the world, who try their luck for 
tuna, swordfish, and black sea bass. 

It is an expensive proposition to purchase com- 
plete outfits for this class of fishing, especially if 
you are going only for one trip. Most boatmen 
have suitable tackle that the angler may use and 
which is included in the charter of the boat. 
If, however, you care to purchase an outfit, I 
would suggest that you refrain from doing so 
until you arrive in this vicinity, as the tackle 
dealers here handle the proper sort of tackle for 


| fishing in these waters. 


Boat hire by the day runs from $25 to $75, 
according to the number in the party and the size 
boat chartered.—Ceph B. Salisbury. 


Good Hunting and Fishing in Florida 


J. B. F., MASS.:—In reply to your inquiry 
relative to hunting and fishing in Florida, will say 


| that the hunting in Wakulla County, Fla., is the 


best in the state for quail, ducks, and geese, as 
the ducks and geese come here every fall and 
stay until about February 20. This county is 
the central landing place for them A few stop 
before they reach here, and a few go by at least 
30 to 60 miles, but this is the best place of which 
I know for hunting them in Florida. Pensacola, 
Fla., once was good for ducks and geese, but, 


| since they have so many planes there ndw, the 





geese come on here. 

Perhaps we have other counties in the state 
better for quail, but that is doubtful, as we have 
plenty of quail here. Not only are the ducks and 
geese plentiful, but we have plenty of squirrels, 
some turkey, and deer. This county has over 
1,000 lakes and four rivers, so the fresh water 
fishing is ideal. 

We have some snakes here, but I have never 
known of one striking anyone here in the county. 
I hunt birds during the entire season, and I have 
never seen a dangerous snake yet, or had one of 
my dogs bitten. However, we have a few snakes 
here. Frankly, I know of no better place, as you 
can enjoy all kinds of hunting and fishing here, 
and you can live reasonably while you are here.— 
J. C. Pigott, Jr. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 


is accompanied by a stamped return en- | 


velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 
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iN Free Serbice 5 
Certificate Py 


HIS CERTIFIES that I | 
am a reader of OUTDOOR |5 
LIFE and therefore entitled 


to Where-to-Go information EY 
without charge. The copy |D) 
from which this coupon is R 


taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as asub- |p) 
scriber (indicate which). 
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\utdoor Life on the South 
Grounds of the Ambassador, 
L IS Angeles 


No hotel in the World offers 
Such Varied Attractions as 
the 


AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
**T he Great Hotel that Seems Like Home” 


ONTINUOUS program of outdoor and in- 
door diversion. 27-acre park, playgrounds, 
open air plunges, tennis courts, 18-hole minia- 
ture golf course, archery and fencing, flowered 
pergola walks, cactus gardens, ping pong tables, 
all-talking motion picture theatre, world-famous 
Grove for parties, riding, 


Cocoanut dancing 


hunting, and all sports. Beautifully redecorat- 
ed lobby. 
Ambassador convention auditorium seats 7000. 
Guests have privilege of championship 18-hole 
Rancho Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Summer and Fall Rates 


35 smart shops. 


OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BATH AS LOW AS 
~ 
$) PER DAY 


Write for Chef’s Booklet of Cali- 
fornia Recipes and Information. 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
THE 


AMBASSADOR 
New York 

THE AMBASSADOR 
Palm Beach 

AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 


THE AMBASSADOR 
Los Angeles 


THE 
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—ALASKA— 
Bag A Big Brown Bear! 


Hunt big 
most prized of 
Bear—the world’s 
only in Alaska. 
season. 


Also Fall 





and bag the 
Get your Kodiak 
flesh eater—found 
NOW for 1931 


game mext Spring 
trophies 
largest 
Make plans 


Moose, White 
Grizzly and 


hunts for Kenai 
Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, 
Glacier Bear. We operate in all s of Cen- 
tral, Western and Southwestern Alaska. Every- 
thing furnished. Write for folder 

Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any 

purse! 


Expeditions to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes. 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 


Sizth Year in Operation 
nchorage, Alaska 


part 


Box L 














TAXIDERMY 


Game heads, tanning 
Furs made into scarts, 


| coats, rugs—reasonable. 


Write for price list. 


| HARRY AMANN, 919-21st St., Denver, Colo. 
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Geese Crossing Wyoming 
Etching by HANS KLEIBER 


Reproduced by Permis rion of Carson Pirie Scott eo Co. 
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attles of the Attrican ungle 
By W. S. Chadwick 


I. ELepHants THrouGH A Peep SIGHT 

HETHER I have been exceptionally fortunate in 
seeing incidents on the game trails which few 
seem to have witnessed, I can not say. Experi- 
ences of mine which may seem unique may, after 
all, be paralleled in the experience of other bush wanderers, 
less able to describe them. Most of those possessing that 
ability stay too short a time in Africa to accumulate records 
of rare happenings. Natives, at all events, often describe to 
me incidents as curious as those I have witnessed. 

Personally, I believe that the long years I have spent in 
the bush, my habit of night shooting on frequent occasions, 
and a never-ending interest in the bush denizens, have con- 
stituted my chief fortune. Powers of observation and ex- 
pression have enabled me to 
record what less _ fortunate 
ones may only remember. How- 
ever that may be, I propose in 
this series of articles to de- 
scribe only incidents which, if 
not unique, are certainly of 
rare occurrence—or at least 
rarely witnessed—and of un- 
doubted interest. I shall com- 
mence with the real “king” of 
the forest, the giant of them all 
in wisdom as in strength—the 
elephant. 

Some years ago, in a district 
of Angola uninhabited save by 
big game, and teeming with 
lions, I saw these so-called 
“kings” avoid the challenge of 
an elephant.cow with a haste 
completely devoid of dignity. 
I had noticed new spoor of a 
single elephant at a pan the 
night before, and followed it 
with two boys at dawn. Ele- 
phants were seldom seen in this 
retreat, and I was interested. 

About a mile from the pan 
we saw, in the deep shade of some thorn trees, the head of 
a baby elephant. He seemed to be lying beneath a huge 
bush, but we afterwards found that he was lying in a shal- 
low pit, scooped in the sand by the cow, and covered with 
leafy branches she had piled over him. He was probably 
but a few days old. 





HE mother’s trail to the bush was plain, and down wind. 

The natives and I therefore climbed a tree 50 yards 
away, to avoid giving scent, and waited. Perhaps an hour 
had passed when my attention was drawn to two yellow forms 
standing motionless on the cow’s trail, about a hundred 
yards from the calf. For a few moments they eyed the calf 
fixedly, then turned and looked down the trail, sniffing the 
breeze in an attempt to locate the mother. At last they 
turned back and stepped slowly toward the calf, and I 
watched the stalk of a magnificent lion and lioness. 





ner. His body was stamped 
into the earth, a mass of 
In the Kruger National Park. Photo courtesy South blood and filth; and a few 
African Railway yards away lay the once- 
powerful limbs, torn from 
the body by a greater power. 


At about 50 paces they sank, belly to ground, their tails 
twitching, and at the same instant the calf’s head rose higher 
and higher, as he struggled free of the bush, and watched 
them anxiously. In a short rush—like a cat stalking a bird— 
the lions started to advance, and at the first movement a 
shrill scream of fear broke from the calf. I had raised my 
rifle to take a hand in the game, when a mighty trumpet note 
of rage answered the youngster. The peaceful bush swayed 
as to the impact of a cyclone, and, at a speed no horse could 
equal, the cow charged direct on the lions. 


ITH ears flapping like sails, trunk extended, and mouth 
open, she screamed destruction as she came, and with a 
40-foot bound the lions sprang aside and flashed through the 


bush without a backward 
glance. Straight to her calf 
she came, nuzzled and smelt 


him anxiously, and then, gaz- 
ing in the direction the lions 
had taken, she trumpeted her 
anger and threat of vengeance 
in tones that shook the very 
earth. Nothing more was seen 
of the lions. 

Years later I found evidence 
of a more successful lion foray, 


and its punishment. In the 
midst of dense, flattened 
mutema bush, I found the 


smashed and torn remnants of 
what had been a lion; while the 


trampled vicinity looked as 
though a troop of elephants 
had danced there. But only 


one elephant had danced—a 
dance of rage and death, with 
the lion as an unwilling part- 


Following a trail which showed the speed of the elephant’s 
pursuit, we found, 10 miles away, the partly eaten remains 
of a very young calf. The cow had relaxed her vigilance 
on that occasion, but had exacted a terrible vengeance for 
the lion’s meal. Natives say that an elephant cow so 
robbed will follow the lion’s trail for days; that lions 
know this, and seldom attack the calf unless desperate with 
hunger. 

At intervals throughout Africa are places which natives 
say are elephant cemeteries—“the places where the elephants 
die.” These are usually difficult of access, and far removed 
from usual haunts and feeding grounds. But I do not believe 
that elephants consciously go there to die, although some 
do die there. My theory is that sick or wounded beasts— 
no longer able to travel at the herd pace, or hold their own 
in combat—retire instinctively to places so remote that they 
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In the jungles of South Africa. 
of one of the big game hunters. 


offer sanctuary from molestation, and there die or recover, 
as chance may send. 

Because remains have been found, the myth has gained 
credence that elephants go to these places knowing that 
death is upon them. I doubt if any beast knows that. “While 
there’s life there’s hope” is essentially the motto of the animal 
world. What they seek are peace and safety. To suppose 
otherwise implies a degree of prevision quite unsupported by 
evidence. Evidence, indeed, is opposed to such a thesis. My 
own theory is supported by the following experience. 


N A certain district in the Katanga, I once found the 

skeleton of a dead elephant, with tusks weighing 80 and 
82 pounds. My partner and I had visions of sudden wealth, 
and searched assiduously. A few days later we found the 
remains of a cow with small tusks, and our hopes increased. 
3ut for a fortnight after that we saw no sign of elephants, 
dead or alive. 

We had pitched our camp well out of scent range of the 
only water, and were discussing the wisdom of moving else- 
where one night, when we heard the stomach rumblings of 
elephants in the direction of the water, followed by a single 
trumpet blast. At dawn, we cautiously approached the 
water, and saw there a large bull and two cows. One of the 
cows was lying down, and the bull seemed strangely lethargic, 
and disinclined to move away to shade. 

This was curious, as elephants are generally well within 
the forest by dawn, and seldom lie down. They usually 
sleep either standing erect—with a gentle, swaying motion— 
or leaning against the trunks of large trees. 

Watching carefully, we noted bloodstains on the dark 
hides of all three, and presently saw, as the standing animals 
moved, that they limped badly. After an hour or so, these 
two endeavored to raise the cow by pushing their tusks be- 
neath her, but without effect. Then they limped painfully 





An elephant just brought down by the rifle 
Photo by Publishers Photo Service 


away to some trees, about 200 yards away, and 
stood with heads turned toward the water. We 
decided to observe them daily, and await 
events, since we could get the bull’s tusks at 
any time, and all knowledge is useful to the 
hunter. 

Late that afternoon we approached again, 
to find the cow already dead, and the other two 
standing beside her. The sun had nearly set 
when two more elephants emerged from the 
forest; one a bull, seemingly hale and vigor- 
ous, and a cow, which staggered as she walked. 
Straight and silently to the group by the water 
they came, and, while the cow drank thirstily 
and sprayed the water in jets over her dusty 
hide, the bull stood, head to head, with the first 
to arrive. The pair seemed to gaze into each 
other’s eyes, then trunks were gently inter- 
twined, and after perhaps ten minutes of such 
silent communion the last arrival also turned 
and drank. 

Next morning this smaller bull had van- 
ished, and the three sick or wounded beasts— 
we did not yet know which—were feeding 
slowly about a mile from the water. On the 
face of it, it looked as though this place was 
at least a hospital, if not a cemetery! 





HAT evening, only the big bull and the 

first cow came to water. The last to ar- 
rive had vanished, and we found later that 
she had collapsed and died about 2 miles away. 
The two at the water seemed to be more vig- 
orous, and to be displaying a more normal cau- 
tion; to be taking more notice of the world 
around them, in fact. When they left the 
water they stood for a moment with raised 
trunks, questing the air; then moved off with 
easy strides into the forest. Three days later 
they did not come to water at sundown, and 
next morning we found that they had drunk 
during the night, and had then headed in a 
new direction into the forest. 

On the route they had taken was a river 
about 30 miles away, and we guessed they 
must be feeling better to attempt the journey. 
We started to follow at once. 

About 18 miles away we came upon the bull standing under 
a tree, with the cow lying beside him. 
overestimated her strength, and was apparently “all in.” Our 
rifles spoke together, and the big bull dropped. Screaming 
weakly, the cow staggered to her feet, and, before she could 
move, our rifles put an end to her troubles. Then we inves- 
tigated. 

On the back of the bull, just above the dark stain of dried 
blood which had drenched his side, was a nearly closed but 
septic wound, which had probably been caused by a broad- 
bladed spear. Of the weapon there was no trace, and only the 
muscles had been injured. The cow had been less fortunate. 
A wound deep in one lung had partly healed, and then 
opened again—doubtless owing to premature exertion—and 
the hemorrhage had brought her down. But here also was 
no sign of the weapon which had caused the injury. 

Later examination of the two cows which had died, how- 
ever, gave a clue to events. In both we found spearheads, 
with the shafts broken off short, and buried in the hide. In 
the first to die, the weapon had pierced the liver, and, in the 
second, there was a ragged rent in the stomach, where the 
weapon was still embedded. We heard afterwards that there 
had been a big native elephant drive 80 miles to the west, in 
which several elephants had been killed. Those we had ob- 
served were evidently survivors, and had sought sanctuary 
in that uninhabited district. 





BUT they had not come there to die. This was proved by 
the cow’s attempt to travel with the bull. She must have 
died far from the sanctuary in any case, and would probably 
have traveled from water to water until death overtook her. 

We regretted only the absence of any explanation of the 
removal of the weapons from the two shot. Two years later 
this came to me and, with it, added proof of the wisdom their 


She seemed to have. 
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inscrutable eyes seem to proclaim in these great beasts. 

I was then in British territory, near a certain game re- 
serve, hunting alone. The elephants frequently came out of 
the reserve to a feeding ground 40 miles from its borders, 
and often stayed there for several days. The natives knew 
this, as I did. One day my boys told me that, the next time 
the tuskers came out, all the natives were going to ring 
them with fire, and kill as many as possible when they broke 
through. 

Meanwhile, in every game path leading back to the re- 
serve, they were preparing pits filled with sharp stakes, close 
to the edge of the proposed fiery circle. Perches in the larger 
trees overlooking such paths had also been prepared, and 
heavily weighted spears would be hurled down from these 
on such elephants as passed beneath. Scouts had been posted 
near the reserve to give warning of any exodus, and in a 
day hundreds of natives could be collected near the feeding 
ground. 


HREE days later I heard the drive would take place the 

following morning, and soon after daybreak I stationed 
myself on a broad trail about 2 or 3 miles from the edge— 
and upwind—of the fire belt. I chose for my retreat a 
large mabolo tree about 20 yards off the path. 

Soon I heard the distant crackling of fire, and saw smoke 
in the still air. Then came the shrill trumpeting of ele- 
phants, and in about half an hour there swung along the 
path toward me five massive shapes, in single file, and 
striding swiftly. 

As they came nearer, I saw that a spear stood straight 
up in the back of the leader, swaying to each stride, and 
from the sides of two others spears also protruded. Whether 
their halt was due to pain, or whether 
they considered they had covered a 
safe distance, I know not; but 50 
vards before they reached my tree 
the leader halted. 

Laying my rifle in a fork, I looked 
through my glasses, and saw an 
amazing thing, a sight such as prob- 
ably few have seen. As the leader 
halted, the others came and grouped 
themselves around him, and for an 
instant all stood looking in the direc- 
tion from which they came; the wide- 
spread ears tokening a mighty con- 
centration on the sense of hearing. 
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Then one of the unwounded animals, a big bull, reached with 
his trunk for the spear in the leader’s back. Gripping it low 
down, where it entered the flesh, he raised it gently, an inch 
at a time, with almost human intelligence. As it drew clear 
of the wound, and a rush of blood followed, he raised it aloft 
and dashed it to earth, stamping it to fragments an instant 
later, as a man stamps a venomous insect. 

The other unwounded beast had meanwhile withdrawn a 
spear from the side of a cow with similar care, and had 
already seized the second when a sharp crack sounded, and 
in his trunk remained only the broken shaft. I did not need 
to follow that cow to know what her fate would be. With 
the steel inside her, a lingering death was certain. The first 
bull mentioned turned to the other wounded beast, which had 
an assagai high up behind the shoulder, and with the same 
gentle skill withdrew it safely, while she stood in patient 
immobility. 

An instant longer they remained, questing for scent or 
sound of danger, and then came toward me. As the leader 
passed, I placed a builet between eye and ear, which brought 
him down. The shot was echoed by screams of rage and 
panic, and, leaving the trail, the others took to headlong 
flight. My sights were on the second—the “first aid” ex- 
pert—as he fled; but it was no certain death shot, and in 
admiration of his skill and wisdom I refrained from wound- 
ing the grand fellow. 


NSPECTION of the bull shot showed a spear wound which 
had penetrated 8 inches, down past the spine, and had just 
touched one lung. Yet the spear had been so neatly and 


cleverly withdrawn that he would probably have recovered 
within a month, had he regained sanctuary. 
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“Dark Patch,’ 
an Irish wire- 
haired terrier 
who took part 
in the hunt 





Trophies of an elephant hunt in the French Congo, Africa. A bunch of 
native hunters are resting beside a water hole, where the huge beast fell 


Note the rocky formations surrounding the water hole 


[ valued the experience of that day, and shed 
ome of my disbelief in tales of working Indian 
elephants adjusting huge balks of timber to a 
perfect and symmetrical alignment. I have since 
opposed, too, the barbarities of native hunters toward beasts 
whose intelligence shames their own. 

Once only during my twenty-seven years of wandering 
have I seen a fight between elephants. When met with, 
wandering alone, the big bulls seem stanch friends and com- 
rades, ready to make common cause against enemies, or help 
~ach other at need. I have the impression that they are 
gentlemanly beasts, with a strong instinct for peace and 
brotherhood. The fight I saw, however, showed that these 
must be sufficiently terrible when (Continued on page 62) 
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WAS trying to 
build a fire. Build- 
ing fires is a sort 
ay of mania with me, 
especially in the gray, cold 
light of the dawn. And in 
this particular instance there 
were some 8 or 10 inches 
of powdery snow on the 
ground, and the place where 
[ was trying to erect my 





Mallards, canvasbacks, wood ducks, teal, swans, and geese on the ice at a migratory fowl refuge in Boise, Idaho 


eal for ‘Three 


By Glenn Balch 





fully from the corner of my 
eye that Preston’s boot was 
kicking a blanket of cruel 
snow over my hard-won fire. 

The mallards were flying 
high, outlined in V-forma- 
tion against the gray of the 
clouds. We squatted in the 
blinds and watched. Their 
leader caught sight of our 
decoys and set up an anxious 





blaze was on the rocky, brushy bank of 
the Boise River in southern Idaho. The 
reason for my being there instead of be- 
ing in a soft, warm bed in the city of 
Boise was that, when the sun poked its 
head over the eastern horizon, the 1929 
duck shooting season would be legally 
opened. 

My two companions, Preston and Bill, 
were busily engaged in the erection of 
makeshift blinds among the willows. I 
could see them bustling about energet- 
ically in the dim light, piling brush and 
willow limbs where they would afford the 
most effective concealment, and at the 
same time constitute no serious obstacles 
to vision or shooting. Bill waded into the 








quacking. Then the flock dipped, swung 
in close to the bank, and bore down on 
the decoys with set wings. That minute 
is the zero hour for duck hunters. 

With difficulty I restrained myself until 
the flock was abreast us, their wings beat- 
ing the air to slow up their speed, and 
their webbed feet already extended in 
preparation for the impact with the water. 
I rose to my feet, threw my gun to my 
shoulder, caught the outline of a mallard 
over the barrel, and fired. The outline 
crumpled and splashed into the river. 
Shots from my right informed me that 
both Bill and Preston were in action. 

At my first shot the wing action of the 
flock had been decidedly altered. The flat, 





river and anchored the decoys, at a dis- 
tance of about 30 feet from the shore. By 
this time I had a small, smoking blaze started, and was 
squatted very close to it, fingers outspread and eyes smarting. 
Bill took out his watch. 

“In exactly three minutes,” he 
up.” 

The sky was overcast with dull, leaden clouds, and there 
was a hint of storm in the air. All in all, the occasion was 
quite propitious for duck shooting. Bill and Preston, having 
the blinds arranged to their satisfaction, came to the fire to 
warm their stiff fingers. From the distance came the boom 
of a shotgun. Bill looked at his watch again. 

“The sun is up,” he announced, and began to slip am- 
munition into his piece. 

I looked up. The sky, as far as I could see, was free 
of ducks. Bill strode to the blind. Splash! Splash! A 
big mallard took wing from the midst of our decoys, and 
skimmed away over the water. It was an improbable shot, 
and Bill wisely saved his ammunition. However, he exploded 
a few hot charges of verbal imprecation in the bird’s direc- 
tion. 

“Mark!” Bill announced suddenly. 

A flock of mallards were approaching from upriver. I 
grabbed my gun and hurried to the blinds, noting sorrow- 


stated, “it will be sun- 


A brace of waterfowl 





propelling undersurface of the wings. 
which an instant before had been pointed 
to the front, had now reversed itself and was frantically 
beating the air to the rear in an attempt to regain the 
momentum that had just been lost. Those red, webbed feet 
were now laid back against the belly in the regulation posi 
tion for speed. Their wings beating the air like the blades 
of a fan, the ducks sought to lift themselves in an almost 
vertical direction out of that withering hail of lead. And it 
was at that instant of reversal of direction, when the birds 
were momentarily suspended as by invisible cords, that we 
did the most damage. 


HEN the flock had wheeled out of range, five birds 
were left floating on the surface of the water. Bill 
waded out and retrieved them. 

[ opened a box of shells at my feet in the blind and filled 
my magazine, making a mental note of the position of the 
box so I could find it without looking down if necessary. 
[ was no longer aware of any bodily discomfort, and the sil- 
ver lining was through the dark clouds shining. 

“Mark!” 

Bill’s keen eye had spotted a pair of mallards, coming 
from down the river like a couple of feathered cannon balls. 
They were flying high and did not even glance at our decoys. 
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Below—Not to be 
outdone, Bill pos- 
es with two mal- 
: lards and a cou- 
- pleof teal 
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Preston reaches for a high one on the banks of the Boise River 


Bill and Preston brought one down and, encouraged by their 
example, I reached the other with a long, lucky shot. 
“Mark!” 


A flock of canvasbacks, sailing high and quacking 
loudly, their manner indicating plainly that they had 


already been shot into during the morning, came from across 
the stream. They spotted the decoys and circled warily over- 
head. I thought they were out of range and passed them up, 
but Bill and Preston took a chance and got one each. How- 
ever, I evened up the score a minute later on a lone teal 
that came whistling down the river like a belated comet. 


[t TOOK me three shots to pull him out of the air, but even 

at that I felt rather elated, because teal at full speed have 
been my despair on many occasions. And I like teal. 
They are real sport to shoot, whether you hit them or not, 
and they are about the best of the duck family, in my 
opinion, for table use. Up in Idaho we call them “butter- 
balls” and not without reason. Although not much larger 
than a good-sized quail, they will, when properly pre- 
pared, fairly melt in your mouth. 





Now teal seemed to be all the rage. A lone fellow came 
by. Preston dropped him with a long, pretty shot that was 
one of the best singles of the day. Four more whizzed along, 
but saw us, and veered off to the opposite bank, out of range. 
A high-flying mallard drew a couple of shots from my gun, 
but he went on downstream as if nothing had happened. 
Sometimes I think I have the best gun in the world, and 
again I am tempted to believe that it is not so good. 

“Mark!” 

Two teal were coming down the river. We squatted low 
in the blinds. They came over to investigate our decoys, not 
with any intention of alighting, but apparently just to satisfy 
their curiosity as to whether they were friends and acquaint- 
ances, and found out that they were traitors. The net result 
was a barrage of gunfire, and two more teal for our bag. 

A crippled mallard then provided some excitement. We 
dropped him out of a group of six that went by at long 
range. He wasn’t hit hard and when he landed on the water 
he immediately began to swim in a vigorous, capable manner 
that suggested that he wasn’t hit at all. Naturally, he took 

a direction away from us and 





There was a whistle of wings, 
and three more teal, flying close 
to the water like fish hawks, 
passed by so fast that none of 
us had time to shoot. A big, lone- 
some redhead whirled in, and we 
barraged him, only to find that 
he was out of range. A big V 
of mallards, so high that we 
could only look and hope, swept 
over us, headed in the direction 
of the big Snake River, 40 miles 
away, on whose broad surface 
they would be out of reach of 
such guns as might line the 
banks. 

While we were watching them, 
the whistling of wings called our 
attention back to things nearer 
home, and we turned to find a 
pair of mallards stooling over the 
decoys. One was slow in getting 
away—and stayed. 

A little bunch of eight or nine 
teal came from upriver, loafing 
along at a mere 80 miles an hour, 
and we managed to pull three of 
them out of the air. 

“Um-um-um,” Bill said with 
anticipation, as he went out to 
get them. 
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downstream, and with the aid of 
the current was rapidly making 
a temporary if not permanent 
escape. It being against our re- 
ligion as sportsmen to lose crip- 
ples, we delegated Preston to 
make a capture. 
» RUPERT E "EST 
een ae een ITH a 20 gauge single bar- 
rel, brought along for just 
such an emergency, Preston, in 
his high gum boots, took to the 
water on the trail of the crippled 
duck. At that point the river was 
some 90 or 100 yards wide, and, 
thanks be, the current was slow- 
moving. Preston was soon in 
water above his knees, which 
made fast wading difficult, and 
the duck was making good head- 
way beyond. When our compan- 
ion had closed the intervening 
distance to about 50 yards, he 
raised the little 20 and fired. The 
shot struck all about the mallard, 
but apparently none struck him, 
for he swam on at full speed. 
For another 50 yards Preston 
plunged and splashed through the 
water, taking desperate chances 
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The stock industry, through thorough organization, has strongly entrenched itself in our forests. Occasionally radica 1 
stockmen advocate the extermination of elk and deer so such little feed as big game now eats may be turned over 


to the domestic live stock 





This picture shows grade whitefaces on ‘‘grazing permit’’ in the Colorado National Forest 
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GAME ON ITS PUBLIC DOMAIN? 


HERE has been 
some gigantic bun- 
gling, some colossal 
mishandling, of 
game. 





western 
The disjointed forces that 


have been responsible for 

this mishandling are still slogging along in their rutty 
course, massacring the remnants, obliterating the last 
rear guard of the uncounted hundreds of thousands of 
game animals that formerly ranged our western moun- 
tains. 

A show-down is coming. There’s going to be some 
plain and fancy reorganization of methods, of policies, 
of viewpoints. Or the last of the game will go. 

We need facts. 

But where can all the facts be found? 

I’ve listened to and read blithesome Pollyanna reports 
of the increased game in our mountains for the last 
decade. And I’ve gone into the hills to see that increase. 
On foot, on horse, or just sitting and watching, you'll 
not see any multitude of game. There seems to be an 
increase, but, as one Government man said, the amount 
of game left is pitifully small, pitifully so. 

We need facts. But where can we get them? 

I swear I don’t know. Government figures, state fig- 
ures, or what have you—they are all optimistic. But 
analysis shows they are usually “carefully made esti- 
mates” by men who wish to show the chief to whom 
they report how good they are. Few of the state or 
Federal men are trained observers. when it comes to 


game, even though they are probably the best we have. 
Read reports, listen to the Chamber of Commerce bally- 
hoo which says “the near-by mountains abound with all 
species of big game. ... ,” 


and you'll convince vourself 





By 
Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 


that there is still a Santa 
Claus. Go out in our 
Rockies, ride trails where 
there should be wild life 
every few hundred yards, 
sneak and scout, and try to 
see it. More important, 


watch the sign. See if find it in any degree 
approaching abundance. 

If you can tell an elk track from a cow track, and if 
you can distinguish sheep sign from deer tracks—well, 
you'll find plenty of cow and sheep sign. But you'll 
travel for hours without seeing fresh deer, elk, or other 
big game sign. 

You don’t have to take my word for it, even though 
this outburst comes after a decade in the Rockies, four 
of which were spent in the personnel of the U. S. Forest 
Service, riding trails practically six months out of each 
twelve. Listen to this blunt statement of the case from 
pages 8 and 9 of U. S. Department of Agriculture mis- 
cellaneous publication No, 39, printed in 1929. It is a 
pamphlet prepared by the Rocky Mountain District ot 
the U. S. Forest Service. 


you can 


FTER stating that more than 220,000 head of sheep 
and cattle “with their offspring” are supported by 
forage of the Rio Grande National Forest of Colorado, 
and stating further that “the range must be used to the 
fullest extent,” this pamphlet, under the heading of game, 
quite frankly states that “furthermore, the relative small 
amount of wild game which now remains makes the con- 
flict with domestic stock practically negligible.” The 
italics are ours. 
You bet game is practically negligible. But wherever 
you go you'll find dumestic live stock in plenty of ev!- 
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There is no forage on this forest range. 
Sheep have eaten it down to rocks and 
stumps, completing the ruinof fireand 
lumbering 


dence, in the flesh and in the sign 
on the trail. 

In the fall of 1922 I rode the Laga- 
rita) sheep driveway while what 
seemed to be millions of the woollies 
came streaming and baaing down 
from the high country. How many 
ptarmigan nests and grouse nests 
they had tramped out in the season, 
how many small trees their feet had 
shredded out of existence, how much 
forage they had turned into mutton 
and wool—which might, in a properly 
balanced scheme of things, have been 
metabolized into venison and _ gor- 
geous days of recreation, into tourist 
dollars too—it would take a certified 
accountant, with the gift of second 
sight, to estimate. 


Oval — This pic- 
ture shows a little 
spruce-circled 
park that has not 
been grazed. 
“ ; Contrast this 
UT that was in 1922. That pam- a — = 
P fe range graze ry 
phlet was printed in 1929. And live stock. This is 
in June, 1930, I was again in the Rio in a@_ national 
TR. hi a isi. forest where the 
Grande National Forest, that great stockmen have 
“storehouse of natural wealth—an im- not penetrated 
portant economic factor in the wel 
fare of surrounding local communi- 
ties—a public asset in which every 
one of its users should have a personal interest.” It 
is a forest containing 1,135,764 acres. So I did not 
see all of it. There may have been a deer hidden 
away in some of the canyons over on the other side of 
the forest. If there was, I didn’t stumble upon him. 
But I did see cows, hordes of them. And even in 
mid-June the range was eaten down to rocky soil, 
where these cows had been grazing. There’s a_ fact. 
Cows, forage eaten down to rock bottom, no game, and 
no fresh sign of game in 15 miles of foot trail travel. 





Below timber line the cows get the forage; above timber 

line the sheep sweep it clean. This grazing is carried on 

under authorized Government permit. The revenue 

from this ‘‘forest use’’ constitutes one of the greatest 

sources of income to the Forest Service; but the adminis- 

tration of grazing also is one of the largest items of cost 
in the forests 








Here is another significant statement from that same 
pamphlet: “The game naturally use parts of the forest 
which can not be used efficiently for domestic stock.” 
Get that? Do you vision a forest with any part of it 
which, sheepmen or cowmen will not get into if there is 
rood range there? You bet you can’t. Neither can I. 
[f fodder for mutton or beef is there, they'll get it. 

This is no arraignment of the Rio Grande National 
Forest. In fact, I think there are mighty few national 
rorest units better handled, all factors considered, than 

the Rio Grande. It has earnest, conscien- 
tious, able personnel. I'll vouch for that. I 

















. know them. They’re fine men, with the inter- 
ests of the forest and the nation at heart. Ii 


I felt this article would damn them for some- 
thing that was not all their fault by any 
means, I would not write it. But if it will 


turn the level-headed outdoorsmen to think- 
ing of these problems, and inevitably set them 
to helping these other earnest outdoorsmen 
of the forest solve these very problems, the 
use of any one forest as an example is ac- 
ceptable. Notably, the Rio Grande is a good 
forest to use thus, for it is now in most 
capable hands. Taking a view of conditions 
on a well-managed forest may lead to looking 
into other forests. 

But what can any public servant do when 


he faces a situation such as every torest 
supervisor in the whole great system faces, 


Contrast forage inside of school section, grazed only after August 1, with vt hen 3i11 Smith comes in and says that 


the overgrazed forest range. Outside the fence there is no surplus feed 


for game 


he wants a certain (Continued on page 67) 








The 


(sobbler of 
Lone Pine 


Archibald Rutledge 


Drawings by C. W. Lovt 


HEN a wild turkey leaves any place, he 
seems to have made up his mind to get 
off the earth. He has as high a vanish- 
ing power as a golf ball does when a 
dumb-bell drives it, or a hunting husband does 
when his wife, getting her dates badly mixed, sug- 
gests that they throw a bridge party on the open- 
ing day. In my own experience I have seen a 
great many more wild turkeys vanish than not. 

As a fact, for one who loves to hunt as I do, who 
always prefers the wildwood to the most civi- 
lized street, it is surprising how few turkeys I 
have really kiiled. Of course, being generally in 
the position of host, it has often been a question 
of giving the other fellow a shot. And there’s a 
high degree of sport in that, too. But, while I 
have seen a great many turkeys, there is a great 
culf fixed between seeing one and getting one. 

All things considered, it is as hard to kill a wild 
turkey fairly as it would be to enforce prohibi- 
tion; and when I say “fairly,” I think perhaps we 
ought to except blind shooting and potting them 
off the roost. I have always approved calling 
turkeys; for to call one so that he will come, one really 
has to be an expert. Most callers produce noises that 
scare turkeys out of their wits, and are therefore a great 
aid to conservation. 

Now that we are away to an awkward start, I’ll have 
to tell you about this Lone Pine gobbler. I learned 
about turkeys from him. In the first place he could 
never be counted on being in any especial place. Yet 
what intelligent game bird or animal is going to supply 
you with his exact address? Then, he had little, whim- 
sical ways of taking care of himself that were so canny 
that there must have been some Scotch blood in him. 
The first time I saw him he treated me as no turkey had 
ever done before. 

It was in a time of flood, and my faithful negro hench- 
man, Prince, and I were out in a boat, rounding up a 
lot of half-drowned stock that were drifting about help- 
lessly in the wild waters above the deeply submerged 
delta of the Santee. I don’t care about shooting refugees 
in a freshet; and myriads of these we saw, including 
deer, rabbits, raccoons, king rails, and half-wild hogs. 
One razorback, indeed, Prince gathered to his bosom in 
the spirit of life-saving, though I knew well enough 
whose life would be saved when the need for winter 
bacon became acute. At last, in our paddling, we came 
near Lone Pine Ridge, the only land on the vast and 
lonely deita that was not quite under water. As might 
have been expected, on this little hill, amid a sea of 
chaotic water, there was a strange gathering of the wild 
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There stepped in front of 
me Sir Bronzeback himself 





and tame—a regular Noah’s Ark of cattle, hogs, goats, 
deer, snakes, alligators, bunnies—and one superb wild 
gobbler. 

I have always been willing to shoot a wild turkey in 
flood time, for he has his wings, and the risen waters 
really do not greatly embarrass his chances of a fair 
escape. As soon as I saw this tall and stately form, look- 
ing black and glistening under a huge holly tree, his 
head high, his mien alert with the alertness of wild in- 
telligence, I made up my mind that he should be ours. 
But what strategy should we use to bring him to bag? 

“Can you call a turkey?” asked the suspicious game 
warden of a mountaineer who had been calling illegally 
and expertly. 

“Sure,” said the mountain man readily. 

“Let me hear you,” suggested the man of the law 
craftily. 


PON this request, the mountaineer laid his gun aside, 
put his cupped hands up to his mouth as if he were 
going to whoop for hogs, and shouted so that the lonely 
woods resounded, “Turkey!! Turkey!!! Turkey!!!!” 
It was not thus that I hoped to get next to the gobbler 
on the ridge. 

The scheme was to land and to wade through the more 
or less demoralized assortment of creatures there, using 
some of them as a kind of shield until I got within gun- 
shot. You know how simple and admirable some of these 
stalking plans are—and how worthless they prove to be. 
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He stood in full sight—a s 
regal bird, faultless, wary, 
proud 


Leaving Prince sitting hopefully in the canoe, strok- 
ing with appraising affection the lean sides of his tied 
razorback, I started to sidle from tree to tree on the 
ridge, keeping as much between me and the gobbler as 
was possible. I had not far to go, for the hill was not 
more than 200 yards long. Even if the gobbler kept 
working away from me, I thought he would, or he 
might, upon being cornered, turn back again to pass me. 
Once or twice, just out of range, I saw his glistening 
back, his keen head. He seemed to be keeping between 
himself and me that vital distance that a wild, hunted 
thing learns to keep between himself and man. But he 
could not elude me long, I thought; if he did not turn 
back, he might pause at the tip of the ridge while I was 
edging up. Then, when he took wing, I would be af- 
forded a comparatively open shot. You see, I had the 
thing all fixed. 


BUT: gentlemen, beware of counting on this business 
of cornering a smart wild brother. “The buck that’s 
cornered always gets away,” I once heard an old woods- 
man remark, and he knew what he was talking about. 
“You can’t corner a wild turkey unless he’s dead,” I 
heard this same philosopher declare. Yet now I felt 
myself about to achieve the impossible. 

Within 70 yards of the end of the ridge, I saw the 
great wild turkey by an old cypress, at the very tip. He 
could go no farther, and I was almost close enough for 
a shot. I already saw myself, a 24-pound wild gobbler 
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nonchalantly slung over my shoulder, ambling 
amiably up the steps at home, to be greeted with 
cries of delight by the feminine members of the 
family, cries that are sweet to the ears of any con- 
quering hunter hero. For a moment I lost sight 
of the turkey, but that loss was natural. [ 
couldn’t expect him to stay still in a crisis. He 
had just stepped behind the cypress. Meanwhile 
I gained 10 yards on him. If he took wing now, 
[I would chance him. 

Don’t you know the feeling of getting closer 
and closer to your game until you feel that the 
thing has no possible chance of getting away un- 
less your gun misses fire? That was my feeling; 
but it grew a little disturbed as the seconds of 
my approach passed, and the gobbler did not 
show himself. I knew he had not run back past me. 
At the tip of the ridge there was just that one 
big cypress and a few clusters of elders not big 
enough to hide a rabbit. Where could my old 
bird be? 


Y NOW I had come so close to the cypress 

behind which the gobbler must be secreted 
that I was apprehensive lest his sudden fright 
when he saw me would be so great he would get 
up wildly and in some kind of gyrating, fantastic 
flight, so that I would miss him. Now I came to 
the tree itself. Think of it! And what was I to 
do? Was I to peek around it coyly and say 
“Shoo”? There ought to be some kind of book 
of etiquette which explains just what a _ hunter 
should do on such occasions. Perhaps I could 
slip my hand around, make a blind grab, and 
catch him alive! Was he a deaf turkey, or why 
did he stand so close, when I had been breaking 
twigs, walking right up to him? The other wild 
turkeys of my acquaintance never seemed to be 
able to stand having a hunter tramp right up to 
them. 

I decided to walk past the tree nonchalantly, 
giving the poor, helpless thing a chance for his 
life, not shooting him until he was well on the 
wing. I did the nonchalant stuff, and there was 
urgent need for me to hold that pose. For there 
wasn’t a feather in sight! You know how I 
looked—wildly this way and that, up the tree, and 
down to the water’s edge, and back along the bare 
ridge. Nary a gobbler hove in view. At last I 
looked out into the flooded swamp. Now, what 
was that swimming away yonder among the tupelos 
and cypresses? He was just out of gunshot, and 
he was making good time. There are hunters who do 
not readily believe that a wild turkey can and will swim; 
but they belong with that strange multitude who believe 
that bucks do not drop their horns. 

There was nothing for me to do but go back to the 
boat, utterly unable to fulfill the expectancy of my dusky 
boatman. 

“Is he git ’way?” he asked. 

“He just walked right off the ridge into the water, 
waded out, and swam off into the swamp. What chance 
is there for us to follow him?” 

“So many snake on dem bush in dat swamp,” Prince 
objected; and his retiring attitude in this case was one 
which I respected, for in the flood every rack of drifted 
sedge, every bush top, every old stranded log, had its 
gruesome festoons of cottonmouth moccasins, with occa 
sionally a lordly diamond-back rattler—in sullen mood, 
too, having been rudely washed out of their hibernating 
quarters by the coming of the freshet. We attempted 
no pursuit of the gobbler. 

The next time we saw him we were deer hunting. I 
am sure it was the same old bird because, when he came 
from the delta to the mainland, he always ranged in 
Wambaw Corner, and it was here that he was driven out 
to two of us on adjacent deer stands. Besides, you know 
that all wild things of the same species and sex aren’t 
bound to be just alike. Many of them are real individ- 
uals, as this gobbler surely was. I never saw him, but I 
could surely identify him. (Continued on page 68) 








The author with 
his high power, 
bolt-action rifle. 
Note the strap 
and the shoulder 
pad he uses when 
after big game 














HEN my first big game hunt was 
brought to a close at Cody, Wyo., in 
the fall of 1919, I immediately started 
making plans for a return engagement 
the next season, but, alas, “The best-laid schemes 
o’ mice an’ men—” etc. It was seven years be- 
fore these plans matured, and that is 
a long time to delay a hunting trip. 

My companion, John T...., long 
ago substituted the camera for the rifle, 
although he offers no criticism of those 
holding the contrary view. While de- 
clining to participate in the actual 
killing of game, he is an enthusiastic 
angler, and delights in mountain 
climbing, horseback riding, and other 
wilderness sports. 

The trip from Fort Worth to the 
distant game fields was uneventful un- 
til we were within a few miles of 
Riverton, Wyo. We had been told 
that antelope could sometimes be seen 
from the railroad, and we kept a sharp 
lookout for them. We were eventu- 
ally rewarded with a view of about 





vards away. These sleek animals of 
the flat country had been unmolested for several years and 
had responded in splendid manner. 

The following morning, September 20, we boarded the 
mail truck at Lander and left for Dubois, a small out- 
fitting town on Wind River, a distance of 90 miles. 

Wednesday morning, the 22d, we loaded our personal 
effects on the pack horses, and started for Simpson’s Lake, 
a distance of 12 miles, which we reached in the middle 
of the afternoon. We were accompanied by Les Wright 
and Earl Nicol, owners of the hunting and fishing lodge 
located on the lake, and Carl Williams, the cook. The ride 
to the lake took us over open ridges, along rocky cliffs, 
and through sylvan forests of pifion and spruce, near wind- 
ing streams of sparkling water. 

The higher hills were carpeted with a mantle of snow, 
which glistened in the sunlight. The air was crisp and in- 
vigorating, not a cloud was on the horizon, and conditions 
were excellent for the fullest enjoyment of a delightful trip. 

We followed winding trails through this wonderland for 
a few happy hours, always gradually climbing until we 
crossed the high ridge separating Moon Lake from Simp- 
son’s Lake. Then we followed a gradual declivity to the 
north end of Simpson’s Lake, a fisherman’s paradise, 
hemmed in on all sides by steep, rock-strewn ridges, and 
forests of lovely trees. No mere word picture can suffice 


a | eC The pack train on a mountain 
fifty, quietly grazing a few hundred ‘rans 
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Where the moose fell 





to describe the compelling beauty of 
these glacial lakes, with their sapphire- 
like waters, fringed with settings of 
emerald. 

This lake is a fascinating strip ot 
limpid water, nearly 3 miles in length, 
filling a deep furrow gouged out ot 
solid bed rock by an ancient glacier. 
It is very narrow, not exceeding 20) 
yards at the widest place. The wave- 
lashed shores gently slope to the wa- 
ter’s edge, offering excellent footing 
for the fly caster. A great forest ot 
waving, emerald-hued trees reach from 
the edge of the lake to the high, grassy 
mesas in the shadows of the lofty pin- 
nacles. 

Finally we rounded a rocky ledge 
and came in full view of the sturdy log cabin, within the 
shadow of giant pine trees near the water’s edge, which 
was to be our abode during our sojourn in the sheep coun- 
try. Great columns of smoke were ascending into the still 
atmosphere from the chimney of a well-modeled fireplace of 
native stone, reinforced in a workmanlike manner with 
cement, and also from the chimney of the kitchen range. 


HE presence of such a large cookstove on a mountain 
lake 12 miles from a wagon road was a mystery. Sub- 
sequently, the riddle was solved for us. It was brought in 
on a travois, after the crude manner of our western Indians. 
The cabin was made of split logs, the floors had been 
ripped and planed, and, to all intents and purposes, the 
windows had been fitted by a skillful cabinet workman. 
Tables had been made of logs sawed in half, planed down, 
and polished smooth as glass. The spacious cabin was di- 
vided into three well-appointed rooms, living room, kitchen, 
and storage room. 

Carl had gone on ahead of the pack train, and had supper 
prepared and waiting for us upon our arrival. Following 
our feast, Wright and John hied away to the lake with 
fishing tackle and creel. In an hour’s skillful angling, sev- 
eral beautifully marked eastern brook trout were brought 
to net, one of them tipping the scales at 314 pounds. As 
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I could not qualify as a fisherman, it was 
up to me to try my hand at hunting. 

I took a ramble through the heavy timber 
on the west side of the lake. Chancing to 
look toward a small park in the woods, I 
caught a slight movement in the underbrush 
and a fleeting glimpse of what I took to be 
a yearling bear 200 yards away. With great 
anticipations [ made a careful stalk for a 
short distance, only to discover a large por- 
cupine about 40 yards from me. I was never 
so badly fooled in my life, and that evening 
my companions had considerable fun at my 
expense. 

The next morning the sheep hunt began. 
Nicol and I left for Roaring Fork, a dis- 
tance of 8 miles from camp and across the 
Continental Divide. This trip entailed a 
climb of 2,000 feet, but, as the trail was fairly 
well marked, we made good time. From the 
summit we carefully surveyed the wonderful 
panorama which met our gaze. The best 
sheep country in the state, according to Nicol, 
lay stretched out before us for miles and miles. 
We were literally “on top of the world,” and 
could see all over the country we were to 
hunt, and far beyond. We could see the heads 
of Roaring Fork, Jakey’s Fork, Torrey Creek, 
and the Dinwoody Country, long regarded as 
excellent sheep country. Far to the southeast 
we could see Down Mountain and the glacial 
country beyond. This area is above tim- 
ber line, and on the whole is the most rugged 
and inaccessible country I have ever visited. 





THe country near at hand consisted of 

broad sweep of inhospitable rocks, deep 
crevices, narrow canyons whose splintered 
sides were almost perpendicular, towering 
ledges of wind-swept rocks, stupendous preci- 
pices, trackless wastes of slide rock, and count- 
less jewel-studded lakes of sapphire. This 
mountain fastness is the secluded home of the 
nimble-footed mountain sheep, the grandest 
trophy that can fall to the hunter’s rifle. There 
seems to be no question but that these wary 
animals have been gradually driven into the 
rougher part of this inaccessible sanctuary by 
the devastating forces of civilization, although 
they are indigenous to the mountains. Hunting these wily 
creatures in such precipitous mountains and barren wastes 
calls for the utmost skill, stamina, and marksmanship. With- 
out these essentials and a fair amount of luck, one’s chances 
for bagging a mature mountain ram are indeed remote un- 
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The rough country in which the party 
hunted 








less the sheep have been forced out of the high country by 
excessive snows, which does not ordinarily happen until 
long after the hunting season has closed. 

The difficulties of hunting in a country such as this, where 
there are 10,000 hidden pockets offering places of conceal- 
ment, are clearly apparent; and when it is remembered that 
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The author and his moose 


the mountain sheep is the most wary of animals and pos- 
sesses a vision unequaled by any other game animal, with 
the possible exception of the prong-horned antelope, 
we can readily understand the scarcity of successful 
sheep hunters. 

The next day we started for the hunting coun- 
try at the head of Jakey’s Fork and West Tor- 
rey Creek. We hunted some extremely rough 
country, but saw no rams, although ewes and 
lambs were in evidence. In many places the go- 
ing was so rough that we had to climb hand over 
hand, and in a few instances we could only ne- 
gotiate the high ledges with each other’s assist- 
ance. Nicol would boost me up until I could 
grasp some secure rock and gain a foothold, then 
he would catch the end of the rifle and I would 
pull him up. Sheep hunting in this rough coun- 
try is killing work, and at best too strenuous for 
one not in the pink of condition physically. We 
reached camp at 8 o’clock, practically exhausted. 





LL the next day I rested, trying to recuperate 
from the effects of the severe climb. Nicol 
was also too well done up for footwork, but he 
did muster up courage to take a ride to the upper 
part of Roaring Fork to look for sheep sign. His 
long trip was in vain, as no game was seen, nor 
was there any evidence of rams in the country visited. 
Sunday, we hunted from early morning until sundown 
for the elusive rams, but had no better luck than before, 
although we did locate several ewes and lambs grazing se- 
renely on the brow of a high cliff a half mile away. They 
spotted us the instant we peered over the ledge that sepa- 











rated us, regardless of our stealthy approach and the fact 
that only the tops of our heads were exposed to view. We 
watched them through the glasses for a few moments be- 
fore they passed out of sight. The view of these rare ani- 
mals in their native haunts was a source of great delight 
to John. 

We rode to the highest point along the Continental Di- 
vide we could reach with the horses, then took it afoot to 
the top of the mountain, where we had lunch on the bank 
of a small lake. John then returned to the horses and hunted 
with the kodak, while Nicol and I spent the afternoon 
climbing among the crags and along the narrow benches on 
the edge of the mountain. This was a most delightful hunt 
in a country rugged enough to suit the most fastidious moun- 
tain climber, as all the country hunted was well above 
timber line. 


UR binoculars were in constant use and proved indis- 

pensable. Next to a rifle, a fine glass is the most valu- 
able single item of equipment the sheep hunter can own. He, 
above all others, can ill afford to economize in the purchase 
of binoculars. I am convinced that the success of an ex- 
pensive sheep hunt sometimes hinges 
on the quality of binoculars the sports- 
man employs. Many sheep hunters use 
two pairs of glasses, an 8 and a 12 
power. The latter is carried by the 
guide and is used only to determine the 
size or sex of game discovered with the 
lower-powered glass. Some sportsmen 
prefer a 25 power spotting telescope for 
this purpose, and it probably is more 
suitable than the high-powered binocu- 
lars, in view of its compactness, greater 
range, and light weight. 

Monday, the horse wrangler reported 
that several of his charges had taken 
French leave, and Nicol started in pur- 
suit. Left to my own devices, I con- 
cluded to hunt alone, which is my fa- 
vorite method of hunting. Complete 
freedom always stimulates one’s imagi- 
nation and encourages a closer com- 
munion with one’s innermost spirit, a 
deeper appreciation of the natural won- 
ders at hand, and a finer regard for the 
significance of the occasion. The rev- 
erence one feels for nature’s great mas- 
terpieces strikes a more responsive chord 
in the soul when one is alone. True 
companionship is to be revered as one 
of our greatest earthly blessings, but 
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The sheep camp which was the party’s headquarters 


there is a time and place for all things, 
. Inspiration comes only to the lone 
dweller of the solitudes. 

I arranged for the horse wrangler to 
accompany me to the west edge of the 
sheep country in which I was to hunt, 
deposit me there, and meet me at sun- 
down at a point to the south of the Con- 
tinental Divide, 4 miles to the eastward. 
This arrangement enabled me to reach 
the hunting territory quickly, avoiding 
several miles of useless tramping in the 
inhospitable rocks and permitting me 
to travel to the windward. 


HE weather was ideal for sheep 
hunting. There was scarcely a 
breath of wind, the air was balmy, not 
a cloud floated in the sky, and the whole 
landscape was brilliant with the sunlight 
of a sublime autumn day. The snow 
glistened like rare jewels, and a score of 
blue lakes, which dotted the broad ex- 
panse of country, flashed and sparkled 
in a most bewitching manner. For 
hours I tramped over rocks, of every 
size and shape, often peering over preci- 
pices, around the base of rocky ledges, 
and down narrow canyons, sometimes 
scaling high pinnacles affording an unobstructed view of 
the precipitous mountains. 

Frequently, for long periods, I sat with my back to a 
rock and my elbows resting on my knees, carefully scan- 
ning the surrounding country with the glasses for the old, 
battle-scarred rams. The protected pockets along the sky 
line and the open glades and shadowy parks in the sparse 
timber of the lower country were inspected with infinite 
care, but my efforts were all in vain. 

I pressed on and on in this rugged section without a 
sign of fatigue, for the crisp, invigorating air acts as a 
tonic that dispels every trace of sluggishness. I was so 
engrossed in drinking in the beauty of the surrounding 
country and in searching for the wily bighorns, that the 
first thing I knew I was completely hedged in by rim rocks 
and steep, unscalable buttresses. It became necessary for 
me to descend to a Jower level in order to avoid the high 
rim rock, and this long detour required more time than 
I had anticipated, delaying my arrival at our rendezvous 
nearly two hours. Fortunately, the hard climbing incident 
to the trip was not entirely fruitless, as I discovered a 
fresh trail of a medium-sized ram, (Continued on page 69) 





Another picture of the author and his kill 
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Deer at Home 
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V 4 A bunch of deer feeding in the snow. Photo by G. P. Heffelfinger, Wayne County, Pa. 
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: Foe LE natural habits and traits of je 
‘ ah the white-tailed deer have been 
, wré the subject of more differences 
. of opinion than the Eighteenth 
. Amendment. Does the buck shed his antlers 
each year? Are deer ever dangerous? These 
. ’ and many other questions are the cause of 
> F qj many a heated argument. And it is quite 
. natural that they should be, for in the state 
5 of Pennsylvania alone, in 1929, sportsmen 
. killed 22,822 male deer with 2 or more 
points to one antler. It is not surprising, 
hy then, that he is the main topic of conversa- 
‘ tion in many a gathering of wide- 
“* awake, red-blooded men. 
-. The truth is_ that our white- 
tailed or Virginia deer shows 
) more irregularity in growth and 
habits than any of our other wild 


animals. There can be no specific 

rule or condition applied to this 
ee deer to which there is not a pos- 
sible, and quite likely, exception. 
It might therefore be of interest 
to mention a few of the traits of 
this great forest roamer on which 
national authorities, to a reason- 
able extent, agree. 

In late springtime, after nature 
©@ has thoroughly clothed the forests 
' with foliage and shrubbery, during 
ae 
fy 
: 








the period from May 15 to June 
30, the doe selects a secluded spot, 
amply protected from her enemies, for 


the birth of her young. She makes no 


ROE. me e sii, 


effort to prepare a nest, but simply chooses 
a suitable, quiet place, where her fawn 
or fawns will be safe and undisturbed. A 
Hm doe normally bears the first fawn during 
& her second year; her first family usually 


consists of but one fawn, which thus be- 
ig comes her first-born on her second birth- 
ig day. The following year she may bear 
two, or even three, young, but the average 





Is two. 
Fawns at birth weigh around 334 
pounds, and are about the size of an 


adult house cat, but of course have much 





Top—Front view of buck with 
antlers in the velvet 
Center—A male deer in winter. 
Photo by Game Protector Hef- 
felfinger, Wayne 
Bottom—Side view of buck with 
antlers in the velvet 


i By Charles F. Stambaugh 


longer legs. The bright tan coat of a fawn, 
spotted all over the sides and back with 
snow-white, forms a remarkably protective 
coloration, resembling sunlight and shadows, 
as the fawn lies among the weeds and leaves. 

Mrs. Doe is a good mother and is careful 
not to wander far away from the baby, 
although she will not stay with it constantly. 
The fawn is fed perhaps six times a day; 
the remainder of the time the mother is 
foraging in her own behalf, but never any 
great distance from her young, except when 
frightened away by dogs or other enemies. 

In addition to the fawn’s pro 
tective coloring, it has another 
natural protection, and that is the 


almost total lack of scent in the 
young fawn. It is a well-known 
fact that a dog or other animal 
can follow the track of a deer 


easier than that of practically any 
other animal, on account of the 
deer’s stronger scent; often, dogs 
following the track of a wildcat, 
fox, or rabbit will, upon coming 
upon the trail of a deer, leave the 
other trail and follow the deer, as 
that scent is stronger and easier 
to follow. But, by some strange 
influence of nature, the baby fawn 
gives out little or no scent, so that 
a predatory animal, approaching a 
fawn lying in the woods, is apt to 
pass by the little creature unless the fawn 
is actually discovered by sight. 

When the infant deer reaches the age 
of four to five weeks, or about July 
1, it leaves its place of birth and begins 
following the mother. The young deer soon 
learns to nip the blades of tender grasses, 
twigs, and leaves. The fawn, as well as the 
mother, is, however, quite selective in its 
taste, as it eats only certain grasses, and 
has its own preference of selected twigs 
and leaves. A three-month-old fawn | 
kept for several weeks refused to eat any 
grasses except (Continued on page 60) 
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Above—You have to play these 
salmon 


VERYONE agrees that the 1929 
Nova Scotia salmon fishing was 
the worst in many years, because 
of the lack of rain and the low 
An ancient fish warden on the Mar- 





water. 
garee said the river was the lowest in fifty 


years. And yet we had rare days of sport! 
We got our fish—not too many, but enough. 
Scores of salmon we saw leaping or lying 
in the pools, and we landed four in one day. 
The rare sight of a silver body jumping a 
falls was ours. 

There is a compelling charm about a sal- 
mon river which makes every hour spent on 
it well worth while, even though not a fish comes to the fly. 
The majestic flow of the pure, silvery water, the wild leaps 
of the great fish, or the unexpected back or head breaking 
the surface, the clean banks and sand bars and friendly 
meadows, often with orchards or grazing sheep near by, 
sometimes with towering hemlocks or spruce in the wilder 
reaches—such are the salmon rivers of Nova Scotia. 

Saving Cape Breton for August when the main run comes 
on, we visited first the Annapolis, which flows through the 
valley which it names, famous for its apples, whose June 
blossoms form a great bouquet, stretching for miles, and 
so beautiful as to be celebrated each year on Apple Blossom 
Sunday. The early fish had gone up, and lack of rain for 
weeks caused the later fish to hurry on without waiting in 
the pools. Not a day passed without our seeing jumping 
fish. One afternoon seven salmon ran by the waders of 
our Navy friend, as he stood in the shallows. Even the old 
Micmac Indian who has fished the river for over sixty years 
had to wait many days before he took his fish. Rumors of 
grilse on the LaHavre, 20 miles away, sent us to that 
stream. We saw a Halifax doctor land a 5-pound grilse, 
and a native youth get his in the very water we had planned 
to drift over. We got no fish, but then we enjoyed that un- 
excelled delicacy—real smoked Nova Scotia salmon, pre- 
pared with ceremonial care by the guide, and eaten raw in 
golden strips. 

Two rises I had there on a Gray Hackle dry fly, but each 
time I snatched it away. The guide informed me that only 


on this river was this a taking fly, but I later found it used 
on the Medway, and raised a salmon to it on the Margaree. 
At Greenfield it was a case of being a week late. 


Good 
























Oval—Duncan Mackenzie gaffs a 
‘‘gude fesh’”’ 


catches of salmon and grilse for several 
weeks had ceased with the falling water and 
bright, sunny days. With the crack guide, 
and on one of the most famous pools, the 
best we could do was to get two or three 
rises from a salmon which came short from 
the very lip of a falls, where it seemed im- 
possible for a fish to keep his place in the 
fast current. 

Stopping at the Petite Riviere, we found 
rocks sticking up in pools where the year 
before we had taken several salmon. Low 
water everywhere. 

For five years I had heard of the Mar- 
garee—that it furnished the biggest and most salmon in 
the province. In books and magazines I had read of it. 
Anglers told me about it—of its fish and the glorious beauty 
of the Margaree Valley and river. We could no longer 
resist its call. We started, my wife, my son, and [. At 
Halifax I purchased a 10-foot English bamboo rod for my 
wife. My son said he would take his salmon on his trout 
rod, and oddly enough he did! My weapon was a 13-foot 
Payne, made by that master craftsman himself. : 

At Mulgrave a ferry took our entire train across to Cape 
Breton, and we journeyed north to Inverness, at the end ot 
the line. Thence by motor we left the shore of the Gulf ot 
St. Lawrence, and entered the hill country for the 18-mile 
run to the Forks. From the winding road a deer bounded 
away, and partridges whirred into the thicket. 


HEN suddenly the silver Margaree! Shining silver— 

the words came to mind many times as we viewed this 
surpassing stream under different skies and from various 
points. Pure, clear, always brightly smiling from its bed ot 
white sand and pebbles, with meadows to the very banks and 
sheep grazing—the Margaree. Beyond the pasture lands, 
on either side, a row of hills nearly a thousand feet high, 
covered with virgin hard wood and spruce, edged the valley 
on its way to the sea a few miles below. No painting can 
express such natural beauty as this, but the picture, “Peace 
and Plenty,” by George Innes, in the Metropolitan Art 
Museum in New York, reminds one of this lovely vale. 
There are high, shaly banks on some of the upper reaches 
of the 50 miles of the Margaree, with fast water where the 
stream narrows. In some places it flows through the forest, 




































Above—It was a time of triumph 
after the battle 





but in the lower 10 miles it is broad and slow- 
moving, with a placid, pastoral background. 

Up with the sun, I scouted the river and 
discovered a number of dark shapes lying 
under the bridge in front of the inn. This 
was exciting news for my wife, and our 
rods were soon up and we were on the pool. 
The fish refused to rise, and in the better 
light we saw that they were grubbing along 
the bottom. They were huge but lowly 
suckers ! 

Lured by the news of a bungalow directly 
on the Margaree, we moved upstream to 
Ingraham’s Farm at  Frizzleton. The 
friendly murmur of the river called us each morning to come 
out and meet the new day. Birds were everywhere, and their 
songs of welcome to the sun were a joy. A minute’s walk 
led to a pool where a long ledge, parallel with the current, 
formed a pool in which a salmon or grilse could often be 
plainly seen from the bridge. But they would not come for 
me. 


AFTER casting over a grilse for an hour with wet flies 
and dry, I was joined by my son, who soon had him on 
my light trout rod. Fortunately, this 5-pounder made no 
long runs, and Junior could follow him along the level bank. 
He surged up and downstream in short rushes. It was 
clearly a case of taking a long chance with the gaff at once, 
or a broken line or rod. Creeping up behind the fish, which 
lay in the shallows, the farmer’s son sent the big hook home, 
and the fight was over in less than five minutes. As we 
looked at the 2 feet of fighting power and shining beauty, 
it seemed impossible that last year it was a 5-inch parr, such 
as could be seen all day long, rising in the pools and feeder 
brooks. 

What mysterious force in old ocean stimulates such quick 
growth? What is the food of the little fellows when they 
are too small to devour the silver minnows which are the 
natural food of grilse and salmon? None of the score of 
books on salmon divulge the secret. 

Duncan Mackenzie, guide extraordinary and learned in the 
ways of the salmon, says the food of the mature fish is caplan, 
lance fish,e and smelt, all bright little fellows. For that 
reason he winds the bodies of his flies with more silver than 
is found in the tackle shops, and when I learned that I lost 
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Oval— Fighting a big one in swift 
water 


my desire for gold-tinseled Jock Scots, 
which a local friend had loudly praised. 
Even Duncan’s Black Dose shows a brighter 
body than the original model, because he 
uses a wider band of tinsel. Most of his 
flies have a light, grayish cast, and the jun- 
gle cock’s eyes are subdued or absent. Some- 
times he uses the water-resisting yellow 
down found in the cheek patches of a pen- 
guin. His flies are not as garish nor as 
beautiful as the others in my book, but they 
look more businesslike, and how they bring 
up fish which have been offered store flies 
for hours. One day I saw him hook a 
salmon in ten minutes in a pool that had been cast over 
most of the morning. 

Let no one induce you to fish on a strange stream with- 
out a good guide. There are certain spots in every pool 
which salmon frequent for reasons of their own, and these 
change year by year, due to the powerful gouging of ice 
and freshets. An expert guide knows these secrets. Again, 
only the most experienced of anglers can choose the fly 
which best suits the time of day, the light, the height of the 
water, and the peculiar taste of the salmon in the stream 
you are fishing. And you will need coaching on your cast- 
ing, and the way you feature your fly and work your water. 
Of course a guide is most valuable when it’s time for the 
gaffing—a job for the expert. 


OR several days we fished the near-by upstream pools, 

Rock Hatchery, near which trout are reared in abund- 
ance, and Boar’s Back, where a high, wooded cliff casts its 
shadow in the afternoons. Happy times these, beguiled by 
our occasional big river trout or as many smaller ones as 
we wanted from tributary brooks. Woodcock flushed almost 
underfoot and circled high and far, to drop down near us. 
Golden, summer days, but no salmon. 

Then, just as a welcome little shower had raised the 
river a few inches and borne its quickening message to the 
waiting fish at the outlet, we met Duncan and our real 
fishing began. He took us to the famous Forks Pool, 
where the warmer water of the southwest branch com- 
ing down from Lake Ainslie joins the northeast branch. 
Most of the sea trout run up the former, and the salmon 
and grilse ascend the latter. (Continued on page 62) 
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By W. C. Henderson 


Assistant Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 







olen WHE oldest records of ancient man show that from 
eM the beginning he had to engage in a never-ceasing 
Apes struggle with other forms of animal life. The 
i flesh of fishes, birds, and easily killed mammals 
furnished his food, and their skins provided his clothing. 
Some of his earliest art was expressed in the manufacture 
of weapons to defend himself against the attacks of the 
ferocious beasts of early times. Through collective action 
he learned to overcome animals that he could not cope with 
and kill single-handed. Of all the animals engaged in the 
universal struggle for existence he was merely the most in- 
telligent. He lived in a hard world, and its fundamental 
law decreed that one must either destroy or be destroyed. 
As man has advanced in civilization, other traits than 
those of ruthless self-interest have developed, and with this 
advance have come gentler qualities, including that of 
mercy, with an abhorence of cruelty and a desire to avoid 
the needless taking of life. These qualities have resulted 
in a growing interest in living forms of all species, and 
lead many to urge that man greatly curtail his interference 
with his neighbors of the wild. Not- 
withstanding this, the inevitable struggle 





——, 


animals are now in some respects comparable with the con- 
ditions that existed in the East a century or more ago. 
Moreover, it is probable that the larger forms of predators 
have always abounded in the western country in greater 
numbers than in the East. 


HE investigations by the Biological Survey of the wild 

life of the West have included for nearly half a century 
studies of the economic relations of the animals found there. 
The destructive habits of the rodents have been observed 
and methods of control developed. The struggles of the 
stockmen and the farmers against predatory forms also 
were noted. Some studies were conducted of the food hab- 
its of these animals, though few comprehensive investiga- 
tions along this line were made in the early years of the 
Survey’s work. It was noted that the coyote, though hated 
by the stockmen, preyed upon rodents, many of which in 
turn were destructive of the farmers’ crops. More impor- 
tance was then attached to the role of the coyote as a factor 
in limiting the abundance of the harmful rodents than was 
found by subsequent investigations to be 
warranted. 






































1 Dr. Fisher at first empha- 
for existence continues. In some parts sized the value of the coyote in rodent 
of the world there is still today very real = control, though subsequently he became 
danger of attack by some of the larger convinced that this animal was the most 
forms of predators. Everywhere disease- destructive of all the western predators. 
carrying animals must be destroyed, Another member of the Survey, detailed 
whether they be protozoans or rats and to make a field study of the coyote in 
other higher forms. Other animals also aoe Nevada, began his investigations in the 
must be reduced in numbers when they winter, the season when rabbits were the 
take too large a toll of those forms, both principal food of the coyote in the areas 
domestic and wild, that are needed by visited, and from his first observations 
man as food, or when they destroy the — = was almost prepared to make a favorable 
edible plants raised by man for his own IL, report upon the coyote’s food habits. 
use. Furthermore, action must be taken [,}.) = [omeel Z JL. Later in the season, however, when, with 
against those species that compete too (4 [ 7) >mmrlare 1 — —__ the disappearance of the snow, it became 


strongly for food with man’s domestic 
animals, as when native and introduced 
rodents reduce seriously the forage on 
pastures and ranges or in storage. 

Wherever throughout the world wild 
life abounds, man is compelled to wage continuous warfare 
against those kinds that are harmful. A recent article in 
the popular English journal Discovery (Vol. 11, No. 124, 
April, 1930) lists some of the forms that, left uncontrolled, 
would drive man from the regions in which they flourish. 
The aggregate amount that has to be expended each year 
throughout the world in attempts at control along these lines 
is enormous. 


HE teeming abundance of wild life was one of the most 

conspicuous and important features of this country in 
the early days, though the original population has been sadly 
reduced. The harmless creatures, especially deer, that at 
first were a most important source of food, were later taken 
for sport without thought for the future, and now only a 
remnant of the former hosts remains. The fur bearers 
also were taken for their pelts as the trappers, traveling 
far and wide, explored the continent and blazed the trails 
for the pioneer settlers of the new country. 

In the eastern part of the United States the presence of 
the larger forms of predators was nowhere tolerated near 
human habitations. Bounties were placed on their heads to 
encourage their destruction, and the hand of every man 
was raised against them. As the country has become more 
thickly settled they have been almost entirely eliminated 
over a large part of their former range. Many sections of 
the western part of the country, however, remain sparsely 
populated, and conditions there with respect to predatory 


Record of about 30,000 coyote stomach examin- 
ations made by Biological Survey hunters 
1918 -/923. 
Figure 1 





more difficult for the coyote to capture 
these rodents, he saw how it turned to 
the domestic herds of sheep and noted the 
serious losses it occasioned, especially 
among the young lambs. 

Members of the Biological Survey having the widest ex- 
perience in the study of wild life conditions in the western 
part of the country, including such outstanding naturalists 
as Dr. E. W. Nelson, Dr. A. K. Fisher, Major E. A. Gold- 
man, and Vernon Bailey, have reached the conclusion that 
in most localities the destructive habits of the coyote far 
outweigh in importance any good that this animal may ac- 
complish in its destruction of rodents. 

In 1915 Congress made the first appropriation of funds 
to be used by the Biological Survey in the control of preda- 
tory animals. According to the best figures obtainable by 
the Bureau at that time, the annual losses sustained by the 
live stock interests in the West through the depredations of 
predatory animals exceeded $20,000,000. Rabies was then 
widespread among coyotes in a number of the western states, 
and rabid coyotes had not only caused heavy losses among 
live stock, but had also transmitted the disease to thousands 
of human beings, many of whom died. 

When the funds were first made available for predatory 
animal control, the Biological Survey decided that the best 
plan of operation was to organize the western part of the 
country into districts and to place a competent man in 
charge of each district to direct the work of skilled hunters 
and trappers to be employed on a regular salary. Studies 
had previously been made of the effectiveness of the bounty 
system in those states where it had been used .for the re- 
pression of predatory animals for many years. From its 
investigations of this subject the Biological Survey was of the 
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opinion that predatory animal control by the bounty system 
was unsatisfactory and ineffective. Not only had the bounty 
system been the basis of much fraud, but it had generally 
failed to accomplish its purpose. Many states had spent 
enormous sums over long periods, and still the predatory 
animals were not noticeably reduced in numbers. Bounty 
hunters carried on their operations where the animals could 
be most easily obtained, regardless of whether serious dam- 
age was being occasioned to live stock. Even in regions 
where heavy iosses were being sustained by the stockmen 
and the ranchmen, the bounty hunter as a rule took only 
those animals that were most easily caught, as it was not 
profitable for him to devote the time 
necessary to capture the most cunning 
and destructive of the predators. In any 
event he was loath to take more than the 
annual crop, as to do so would put an 
end to his business. 

When the Survey first undertook the 
control of predatory animals, and for 
some years thereafter, the principal re- 
liance was placed on the use of the trap 
in taking coyotes, although the animals 
were also killed in their dens and shot 
whenever it was possible to get within 
Poison was used to a limited ex- 











COYOTE 
4 185 Stomach. Examinations 
by 39 Trappers 
From Dixon 
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The poison station is placed at a distance from water 
and timber and out of higher mountain regions where the 
smaller fur bearers are known to be abundant. Poisoning 
is done at times on the so-called desert regions of the West, 
seldom visited by such animals as minks, martens, fishers 
and others. Unfortunately, however, the poisoned baits are 
sometimes taken by other flesh-eating animals, including 
skunks, badgers, and foxes. The aggregate number, how- 
ever, of these smaller animals thus destroyed has never been 
large, and, although it is deplorable that any should be 
killed, the numbers so taken have had no appreciable effect 
upon the abundance of the species. 

Furthermore, when compared with the 
enormous numbers of such animals taken 
by trappers, those killed by the Biological 
Survey hunters are relatively few. For 
example, during the past fiscal year, 
throughout the West, the Biological Sur- 
vey, according to the reports of its field 
men, while taking 40,254 coyotes, de- 
stroyed by trapping and poisoning the fol- 
lowing numbers of small flesh-eating 
mammals: Badger, 1,465; civet cat, seven- 
teen; fox, 513; marten, one; mink, eight; 
opossum, sixty-eight; raccoon, eighty-six; 
skunk, 649; weasel, sixty-eight; these 
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eral years’ experience, that it was not 
practicable to control the coyote by trap- 
ping. The further use of poison was 
considered, and studies were made to de- 
velop a means of using a special poison 
that would be effective upon the coyote 
and would not result in the destruction of 
any considerable number of the smaller 
flesh-eating animals. 





THE use of poison for the destruction 

of predatory animals had been common 
in the West from the time of the settle- 
ment of the country. In some sections 
it was the practice of some to carry 
strychnine with them, and, when they 
came to a dead animal, to poison the en- 
tire carcass and leave it there without 
any thought of its possible effect upon 
carnivores in general. 

Such a promiscuous use of poison in 
its work was not considered by the Bio- 
logical Survey. Poisoned carcasses or 
parts of carcasses are used to some extent 
by the Biological Survey where they may 
be placed without danger to the smaller 
fur bearers, as for example in sheep 
driveways and on the tops of bald hills, 
remote from the habitat of the smaller 
animals. After much experimental work 
the Survey adopted the poison station 
method, which is the one commonly em- 
ployed. This method consists in placing 
in a coyote runway a large piece of un- 
poisoned meat, known as the station, near 
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Diagram Showing food of the Coyote 
Numera/s at base indicate number of stomach? 
which contained game, Stock and rodents. The 
portions above the cross lines represent carrion; 
thus $ the stock, % the game and ~ of the rodents, 
eaten were not killed by the coyores. 


COYOTE 
About 30,000 Stomach 
Examinations /%797-1923 


make a total of 2,875. There are no sta- 
tistics to show how many of these ani- 
mals were taken by private trappers 
throughout the United States. Official re- 
ports of the annual catch of fur bearers 
have been obtained from several states, 
of which the following may serve as illus- 
trations: 

In Arizona, it is estimated by state au- 
thorities that during the fur season 1929- 
30 there were taken 35,000 foxes, 6,000 
to 7,000 badgers, and 12,000 to 15,000 
skunks. In Kansas, during the year 1929, 
B the state authorities report that there were 
taken by trappers 269,000 skunks, 24,000 
raccoons, 9,000 badgers, and 7,000 minks. 
In Idaho, while detailed figures are lack- 
ing as to the number of fur bearers 
trapped, the aggregate value of the fur 
taken in 1929 was placed at $1,500,000, 
and more than 1,600 licensed trappers 
operated in this state alone. 

As a further basis of comparison, at- 
tention may be called to the fact that at 
a single sale of skins of fur bearers at 
Seattle, Wash., in April, 1929, the follow- 
ing numbers of small skins were offered: 

Mink, 8,267; red fox, 5,239; marten, 
1,433; badger, 1,032; raccoon, 334. And 
at a single sale held in New York in May, 
1929, the following skins of small fur 
bearers were offered: Badger, 15,969; 
gray fox, 24,182; red fox, 13,382; mink, 
27,724; raccoon, 69,641; skunk, 273,404. 
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T HAS been stated that the reports of 



































which are placed a number of small the Bureau’s field men are not accurate, 
poisoned fat baits. The fat commonly Seek first, because when small flesh-eating 
used for baits is beef flank fat, horse Horses }— Crees | mammals are found destroyed they are not 
fat, burro fat, or pork tenderloin fat. Come Pere Sockefeeentensects Poy) = always reported; and, second, because 
Exposure to direct rays of the sun in a =%2) 18822 805 1396 22m 217 669 196 =©8©6many of those destroyed do not die in the 
few days’ time often breaks these fats Figure 2 vicinity of the poison station and thus 


down, making them unattractive, and 

therefore not effective. This is why such fats are used, 
as they form an essential safeguard when the station is 
abandoned, and all remaining baits are picked up by the 
hunter. If a few baits are overlooked they present no dan- 
ger as potential poisons for killing fur bearers and other 
forms of animal life. The poisoned baits are placed with 
reference to the unpoisoned meat, in such manner that a 
coyote, attracted by the scent of the meat but still suspicious 
and circling at a distance, will find the poisoned baits. The 
dosage of processed strychnine employed is such as to kill 
the animal as quickly as possible before it has time to leave 
the vicinity. 





are not found. 

As to the first point, it may be said that it is the duty of 
our hunters to report all such animals, and, when taken dur- 
ing the fur season by cooperative hunters, the proceeds in 
many states are available for further work. Moreover, the 
operations of the field men are checked by leaders who would 
not hesitate to discharge an employe who made false reports 
to the Bureau. 

As to the second point, it should be borne in mind that the 
dosage sufficient to kill a coyote is much more than that re- 
quired to kill one of these smaller animals. Consequently, 
death occurs in a shorter time in the smaller animals, and 
these are usually found closer to (Continued on page 65) 
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1S Wily Oriental 


By Harvey A. Brassard 


al THERE!” 
John Palouse, brandishing a pitchfork in one 
hand and a 10-gallon hat in the other, topped the 

d rise like a dust storm, and came charging down 
to the roadway. Between shouts he gave vent to his rage 
in words unmentionable in public print. 

“Hi there!” 

Alas, Les Bain had not heard. He had too much on his 
mind, what with it being the last day of pheasant shooting 
in Whitman County of Washington. And, besides, he was 
busily engaged in extricating himself from a neat entangle- 
ment with a barbed wire fence. One 
barb had fastened itself in the rear of his 





trousers. Another had snagged him 
neatly in the coat collar. His hat had 
pushed itself down over his eyes, and 
both hands were full. He was decidedly 
busy. 

“Hi there!” 

Miraculously, Les had extricated him- 
self. As he straightened he found him- 
self confronted by John Palouse and the 
tines of his pitchfork. 

“Get outa here!” said the farmer. 
“There ain’t no shootin’ allowed in this 
field !” 

“Oh, oh! Sorry. 
the field was posted.” 

“Tt ain’t. I’m just tellin’ yuh.” 

He proceeded to explain. It seemed 
that on this particular morning he was 
in the field, plodding peacefully along be- 
hind six ornery mules and a spike-tooth 
harrow, when a party of tinhorn sports 
came into the field. They jumped a covey 
of partridge about a hundred yards from 
the mules, and let loose a regular bar- 
rage. The mules stampeded, kicked out 
of the harness, and spilled John Palouse 
on his nose. 


Didn’t notice that 


E WAS trying to run down the 

beasts at the present moment. No, 
there was going to be no more shooting 
in that field. 

“Don’t blame yuh,” we chorused. 

“Now I'll tell yuh, boys,” he said. 
“Yuh go down the road a piece an’ into 
the next field o’ stubble, an’ I reckon 
yer apt to put up some nice birds. I 
hears ’em in there most every mornin’, 
I’d go along with yuh an’ show yuh how, 
if I didn’t have these pesky mules to run 
down. Oh, thas all right. Yer right 
welcome. Good luck to yuh!” 

We arrived at the next field, and after 
fastening Les in his pants with a couple 
of rusty 8-penny nails we put the dogs into the stubble. Not 
five minutes later they began to behave in a way that set a 
man’s pulse to pounding. But there was something wrong. 
The dogs were puzzled. They began to range wide, noses 
to the ground, would strike a track, and follow at a lively 
pace. Then it happened. A canny old cock flushed with a 
cackle and roar of wings from 150 yards to the left. He 
went rocketing across the golden-brown stubble, and an 
instant later slipped over the sky line. . 

Perhaps you, too, know the feeling that one of these big 
cock pheasants gives you when he has set you to guessing 
and then hoodwinks you completely. I know of no other 
bird which can so thoroughly outguess, outmaneuver, elude, 


A beautiful bag of that regal 

Oriental, the most significant 

addition to American game 
birds 


and baffle the sportsman as this Chinese pheasant, call him 
Mongolian, ringneck, or what you will. He flushes like a 
tornado, or he doesn’t flush at all, simply fading out, slipping 
over the sky line, a flash of color. 

The young birds, like all young game, are comparatively 
easy to bag, but along toward the end of the season even 
they will give you a run for your money. Like the woll, 
if a China rooster survives his second year, his chances of 
dying of old age are excellent. 

He plays a clear-headed game from the start, has a highly 
developed sense of maneuver and strategy, and is no less 

expert than the grouse in putting any 
obstacle or barrier between himself and 
the gunner. Surprisingly swift of wing 
for his size, swift of foot, he plays to win 
always, and is game to the end. 


E HAS been hailed as the future 

game bird of America, the salvation 
of the gameless Middle West. Yet the 
possibilities he holds are little dreamed of 
by the average sportsman. His favorite 
haunts are not the thick coverts, but the 
fields and lots of almost every farm side. 
He possesses the knack of living in close 
proximity to man, and develops the con- 
tempt for him that intimacy breeds. 

He has an almost uncanny sense of 
“open season” and “sanctuary.” How he 
gets it into his head so quickly is a 
marvel to me. Repeatedly I’ve had an 
old cock strut contemptuously within 50 
yards of me on the day before the season 
opens, and flush at 250 yards before the 
frost is off the stubble on opening day. 

His is a masterly ability to take care 
of himself. Hardy and prolific, with half 
a chance he will survive. His weather 
eye is always peeled for trouble. Even 
wounded, and in spite of his brilliant 
plumage, he is apt to give you the slip so 
artfully that you will doubt your own 
eyes. I have known him to hide in the 
smallest of irrigation ditches in an open 
field, without a straw of cover, and have 
had to stumble over him to see him. On 
one occasion I actually stepped on a 
China rooster’s tail before he flushed. 
And when he did go, minus those beau- 
tiful long tail feathers, it was like a 
cyclone. Had he been as big as a barn 
and painted red, I couldn’t have hit him. 
As it was, I stood dumfounded, mouth 
agape, and watched him go. 

A splendid fellow, this chap; easily the 
most important addition to American 
game birds. Fitted out in the gay trap- 
pings of an Oriental prince, he carries the wisdom of the 
East with him. 

We stood looking after that cock until he slipped over the 
sky line, and going to the rise saw beyond an almost limit- 
less expanse of plowed ground. We turned back. One oi 
the simplest ways of losing your religion is to run down 
a ringneck over half a mile of freshly plowed ground. 
Away to the south of us for miles stretched golden-brown 
hills, the stubble broken now and then by the rich black oi 
freshly turned earth. 

Not a farmhouse visible. There’s something about a gun 
and a dog and the limitless sky line that gets into your 
blood, makes it pulse faster, thrilled to life. Glorious, that 





crisp autumn air in the wheat fields! And satisfying, 
that feeling that no one is after you with a pitchfork! 

“What yuh think?” said Les. 

“Hmm,” remarked Sad Slim. 

Where there is one bird, nine chances out of ten 
there will be another. Sure enough, Queen came to 
a point and was backed superbly by Duke. Sad was 
smiling joyfully over the behavior of the dogs, as we 
moved down. They held, a sure point, muscles tensed 
with excitement. 

Suddently a second cock clambered into the air 
on thundering wings, his gorgeous plumage flash- 
ing in the sunlight. He climbed, then plunged straight 
as a hawk for the crest of the rise. 

“Your shot, Les,” called Sad. 

The nitro cracked. The rooster pitched end for 
end, and dropped to the ground, a splash of color. 
Queen raced for the retrieve, picked up the bird with- 
out rumpling a feather, and trotted proudly to Sad. 

“That’s the girl.” 


HE field did not yield another bird, and we passed 

on to the next. It rolled away into the distance. Once 
a cottontail jumped from under my feet and went 
scurrying away. It was getting warm. The dogs 
were panting, tongues hanging out, as we worked 
across the stubble. Coming over a rise, we looked 
down upon a huge amphitheater of hills, in the heart 
of which sprawled the ruins of some forgotten wheat 
farmer’s dream; a shack, dilapidated now, 
and a tumble-down barn, with the remains 
of an orchard beyond. 

We approached expectantly. Nothing 
happened. The dogs were ranging care- 
fully for trace of the birds that ought to 
be there. Then suddenly, from the other 
side of the barn, a cock flushed with a de- 
risive cackle. He was followed almost im- 
mediately by a hen. Together they skimmed 
up over the rise, dropped behind the hills, 
and were gone. 

We circled the barn, the house, and 
brought up at the fence fronting the or- 
chard. There were apples on the ground, 
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Above—A prize to thrill any gunner, 





this wily 


Oriental 
Oval—‘Hmm,”’ said Sad. ‘‘There’s birds down 
thet draw’’ 






undersized and wormy. A few others still 
clung to the bare trees. Ah, apples! They 
would taste good. Sad stooped to pass under 
the sagging top wire of the fence. A rush 
and whir of wings stopped him halfway 
through, as a covey of partridges took to the 
air from under our very noses. 

Sad twisted. His coat caught on a barb and 
held him fast. Les opened fire. I followed an 
instant later. The chilled pellets rattled through the 
gnarled limbs of the trees. Two birds collapsed in 
mid-air, tumbled, and fell. Sad was saying things. 
Still held fast, he managed to get his gun to his 
shoulder. The birds were almost out of range by now, 
scudding away, dodging through the trees, and rocket- 
ing out over the stubble beyond. The gun cracked, 
and, miraculously it seemed, a partridge, just topping 
the trees at the far edge of the orchard, plunged in a 
long dive to the earth. 


s6¢~NOLLY! That’s great!” 

It was like this Sad Slim, that shot. Whether 
it could be duplicated again or not is a question. 
3ut one such shot in a lifetime is enough for any 
man. 

The dogs retrieved the birds and laid them at Sad’s 
feet as we sprawled there, lunches out, in the deep 
grass at the foot of a patriarchal old apple tree. Be- 
yond the rise we could hear the partridges getting 
together again, calling and talking among themselves. 
We looked significantly at each other. Les nodded 
and grinned contentedly, his mouth bulged with halt 
a ham sandwich. 

Could a man ask for more than had been ours on 
this morning? 

“What say?” Les remarked after a time. 

We went up on the rise, the dogs trotting at heel, 
and looked down upon a long, sweeping draw, a strip 
of brush and brier down its length. At the lower 
end a straw stack loomed against the background of 
a plowed field beyond. (Continued on page OU) 
























By 


James L. Clark 


CoNCLUSION—ToORTURED 

O SOONER had my two as- 
sailants realized that they had 
overpowered me than they be- 
gan a wild and almost unrea- 
sonable search of my pockets. They 
shouted madly as they searched, and 
they pushed and pulled me about the 
floor. They rolled me over violently. 
They sat on me, and all the time held 
my arms in their vise-like grips. It 
seemed that every Mongol in the yurt 
was in a veritable frenzy, and the dimly 
lighted and evil-smelling hut appeared 
almost like a picture of a madhouse— 
such a madhouse as Gustave Doré might 
have painted. Once I had been thor- 
oughly searched I was permitted to sit 
up, though the two men still held me. 
[ attempted to appear calm, and with 
my teeth set firmly over my pipestem 
[ continued to smoke—more nervously, 
[ suspect, than I supposed at the time. 
It was only then that I began to appre- 
ciate our position. 





W* WERE a thousand miles from 
the nearest help, and that distance 
lay across as bleak and desolate a land 
as is to be found on earth. We were the 
prisoners of a people far down the social 
scale, and certainly we were at their 
mercy. Lives mean little in Mongolia. 
Torture is not the unthinkable thing 
there that it has come to be in Europe 
and America. Four hundred years ago 
our own forefathers were busily en- 
gaged in torturing others or in being 
tortured, and then it was a commonplace. 
Nowadays we have outgrown all that. 
3ut these Mongols are more than 400 
years behind America and Europe in 


The encampment after the Mongols had untied Mr. Clark and Mr. Mord 
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their own tent 


Below—A ferry on the Aksu 
River in Chinese Turkestan 





WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


Mr. Clark’s fascinating story of a 
journey, never made in its entirety by 
a white man since Marco Polo made 
his amazing trip 700 years ago, began 
in the September issue, in which num- 
ber he told of his preparations for the 
realization of a life dream and gave a 
graphic description of “the roof of the 
world” as Marco Polo named it. In 
the October issue he related his ex- 
perience in hunting the alert poli and 
told of his hazardous trip to the Thian 
Shan, the “Celestial Mountains,” after 
the equally alert ibexr. In both cases 
these wary animals were hunted under 
great difficulties in a rugged territory 
almost devoid of cover. In the last is- 
sue he told of the party’s terrible suf- 
fering in its journey across the Gobi 
Desert into Mongolia, which ended in 
its capture and subsequent torture by 
the savage Mongols. The vivid story 
of the frightful torture is told in this 

concluding chapter. 

















len and allowed them to pitch 


ig (same on the Root 


of Asia 


civilization. They are the brutal and de- 
generate descendants of a brutal and as- 
cendant people that once spread over 
most of Asia and part of Europe. Time 
was when the Mongol hordes swept 
everything before them, burning, slay- 
ing, torturing, enslaving as they saw 
fit. Their kingdom was a tremendous 
continent. Their power surpassed im- 
agination. Kings were their slaves, and 
races were their subjects. That great 
period of power is past, now, and the 
Mongol days of glory and ascendancy 
are over. Today a scattered few wiid 
nomads dwell in a land of deserts, and 
are trying to organize a government 
there. But their political ability has 
faded. Only their brutal natures remain 
the same. They are almost the same as 
were the warriors of a thousand years 
ago, despite their guns and the pointed 
caps decorated with Soviet stars. 


LITTLE of this passed through my 

mind as I was permitted to sit there 
between my captors, whose powerful 
hands still gripped my arms, whose 
noisome breaths were directed into my 
face, and whose slanting eyes glinted 
brightly with their suppressed excite- 
ment in the light of the smoking fire of 
cow dung. The others of our party had 
fared no better than I. Morden was 
held by two men, whose bundled figures 
seemed huge in the flickering light. The 
latticed walls were only dimly lighted, 
and the slanting poles that supported the 
conical roof seemed almost to disappear 
in the murky shadows and the smoke 
above our heads. Boxes and shapeless 
bundles of Mongol belongings were 
scattered about the yurt, and hanging 
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trom the lattice of the walls were guns and clothes, swords 
and implements of a dozen different sorts. I recall thinking 
of European chambers of horrors, where, as a care-free 
tourist, | had laughed at the crude machines with which 
prisoners once were tortured. I was closer to such things 
now, and laughter was very, very far away. 

As we sat there and tried to understand what the high- 
pitched voices were saying as they kept up their insensate 
chattering, I saw several men come through the low door. 
They carried ropes, and I closed my eyes. Strangulation 
was what I expected, for that is common enough in Asia. 
I opened my eyes again and saw the newcomers disappear 
behind me. I steeled myself to feel the cords about my 
throat. I felt the hands grip me more tightly, and suddenly 
I was thrown to the ground again. One of the newcomers 
struck at my face, and I drew back involuntarily. His hand 
struck my pipe and I saw it fly toward Morden, scattering 
ashes and embers as it flew. I spit the stem out, for it had 
been broken off short, and then I saw them throw Morden 
down too, while in the dim light across the hut [ saw the 
confused forms of those who had set upon Mohamed Rahim 
and upon the caravan bashi and the guide. 

I saw Morden’s captors cross his wrists in front of him, 
and wondered what would happen now. Then my own were 
crossed, and they began to bind us. 


OR a little time the Mongols had seemed to check them- 
selves, but now, once more, their fiendishness broke 
loose. A man stood over me and passed a section of rope 
through his mouth, spitting on it as he did so. I remember 
thinking that he was placing some curse or other on it, but 
I had little time to think. My mind 
seemed clear enough, but my thoughts 
seemed to have little time for continu- 
ity. I had no conception of what such 
creatures might do. I was trying to 
outguess them—trying to appear calm 
—trying to make as little trouble as 
possible in order that they might re- 
strain themselves somewhat. And now 
they wrapped the rope about my wrists. 
Half a dozen times it was 
twisted about them, and a knot was 
tied. Why we should be tied, | 
did not know. We could not run away 
across the desert. We dared not at- 
tempt escape without our caravan and 
horses and supplies, for if we did we 
would merely perish miserably of cold 
and hunger in the desert. That the 
ropes were intended for something 
more than handcuffs I felt sure, nor 
did it take me long to understand. 
With my wrists 
bound together the 
two who had held me 
let go my arms. Now 
they each seized an 
end of the rope that 
bound me, and, plac- 
ing their feet against 
my wrists, they 
pulled with all their 
might. They chat- 
tered madly and they 
jerked. Now and 
then the foot of one 
or the other slipped 
from my wrist, and 
they chattered more 
wildly yet. I gritted 
my teeth, for the 
pain was excruciat- 
ing. I could feel the 
bones grate together, 
and I closed my eyes 
again, expecting 
every instant to feel 
my wrists break. 
Morden was being 
treated just as I was, 
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d Mr. Clark in native attire at Kobdo. . Bottom—Some of the 
Mongol captors of Mr. Clark and Mr. Morden 
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while our servants were faring no better. We were painfully 
trussed up by now, and as I lay there, gritting my teeth at 
the pain, I saw a big Mongol stoop over the fire and take 
from it a kettle. It held water, I believe. Possibly it was tea. 
but, whatever it was, it was hot. I saw him stoop over Mor- 
den’s face, and Bill, who had not made a sound up till now, 
recoiled 


“CSOD, they’re going to scald me!” he cried, and I saw 

some of the water slop over the edge of the pan and 
fall directly toward his upturned face. I was fascinated with 
fear. He was to be scalded first and I next. That much 
seemed certain to me. But Bill jerked his face away, and 
the water fell harmlessly to the ground. Then it was that | 
saw what they planned to do. The ropes had been pulled 
as tightly as it was possible for the Mongols to pull them. 
But they were not content with that. They poured that hot 
water over them, in order that as our bonds absorbed the 
moisture they would shrink more tightly still. First they 
poured the water over Bill’s hands and then over mine. | 
fully expected the hot water to burn, but it didn’t. Already 
the pain in our wrists was fearful, and the added pain of the 
water—if there was any—made no impression. 

Now, at last, there was a pause. The berserk rage into 
which our captors had fallen had, apparently, worn partly 
away, and they quieted down. They still talked excitedly, 
and they went out and came in. It seemed that they were 
planning something further, but we could not make out 
what it was. We lay quiet for a time, saying nothing, but 
finally Bill and I began to talk. The Mongols made no 
effort to stop us, and we tried to figure out what the result 
of our difficulties might be. That we 
were doomed to death we felt certain. 
The question was whether death would 
come as a result of torture, or whether 
they would shoot us. It all looked as if 
torture was to be the method. Already 

4, our arms were filled with fiercely 
.% shooting pains. Our hands grew cold 

h at first, for only the tiny fire in the 
A center of the yurt served to warm the 
place, and it was zero outside. Then, 

‘ as the ropes shrank and the circulation 
was cut off more and more, our hands 
seemed to burn like balls of fire, and 
the pains in our arms grew and grew. 

We asked our guide whether or not 
he had understood anything that the 
Mongols had been saying. He knew 
little enough of the Mongol tongue, 
but we thought he might have gotten 
some bit of information. He groaned 
because of his own tortured arms, and 
replied that he had 
heard them say that 
they were going to 
kill us. It did not 
surprise us any, but 
still we did not know 
whether death might 
come by torture or 
not. 

For an hour we 
lay there, the pains 
in our hands and 
arms growing great- 
er every minute. We 
talked now and then, 
and we watched 
every move of the 
Mongols for some 
telltale sign of what 
was to happen next. 
I groaned occasion- 
ally, for somehow it 
seemed to relieve me 
a trifle. I even asked 
3ill Morden why he 
didn’t try it. He grit- 
ted his teeth before 
(Cont'd on page 58) 
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HOULD I set 

down, in chron- 

ological order, a 

list of all the “big 
ones” that have gotten away 
during my career as a bass 
fisherman, I am sure that my 
readers would not recom- 
mend me to Diogenes as an 
honest man. 

I had related so many in- 
stances of a big North Car- 
olina bass that had gotten 
away from me, that my 
friends would ask, when I 
would return from my regu- 
lar trips after bass, “Did the 
‘Old Master’ strike again ; oS 
today?” In fact I had been Fay sto I gee 
kidded so much about the 
big bass that “always got 
away,” I failed to relate to 
them my last experience 
with him, and was hoping 
that I wouldn’t hear the 
“Old Master” mentioned 
again, as he was doing seri- 
ous damage to my reputation 
as a fisherman. 

Then early one morning, 
when I was busy hammer- 
ing away at my typewriter, 
I heard the brakes squeal on 
a car right at my front gate. 
A moment later a familiar voice came floating in, “Hey, 
old-timer, put that alphabet piano away and get your tackle. 
I’ve come to take the ‘Old Master’ for you. 

It was the voice of my old friend, McCallum, as ardent 
a bait caster as ever plunked a lure in the water. He had 
a friend with him whom he introduced as “Bud.” One 
lance at Bud’s hat, and I had his number. He, too, was 
The scars of many hooks in his hatband told 


a fisherman. 


me as much. bre 
“Come on. no excuses. You’ve talked so much about the 


‘Old Master’ that we’ve come to take him away,” urged Mac. 

Personally, I couldn’t think of any excuse sufficient to 
keep a man away from fishing on such a day as it was. 
was slightly overcast, and there was a gentle breeze 
blowing in from the south. And, too, bass strike best with 
4 south wind. So I grabbed rods and tackle box. The 
creek landing, where my boats are kept, wasn’t more than 
200 vards away. “Drive on down to the boathouse and 
wait for me,” I yelled to Mac. | 

Now three is a crowd when it 
small boat, so I decided that the 
best thing to do was to hunt tor 
Frank and take two boats along. 
Frank is a past master when it 
comes to paddling a boat for bass 
fishing. [ soon found him sup- 
porting one of the benches around 
at the local filling station. 

“Sure I'll go, been wantin’ to go 
fishin’ all mornin’,” he said. 

We hurried down to the 
creek landing, and, while 
Frank was getting the two 
small boats shipshape, I was 
getting the outboard fas- 
tened to the transom of one 
of them. 

“Frank and I will fish 
from one boat, and you and 
Bud from the other. We'll 
tow you out,” I said to Mac. 

“CQ, K.,” replied Mac. 
“Tust show me where the 
‘Old Master’ hangs out, and 
I’ll do the rest.” 

Twenty minutes later 
found us in the river, the 


The sky 


comes to casting from a 


Susan 


Bud makes a few false casts to take the kinks out of the line 
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Rupert E. West 


Top—The string that marked the end of a perfect day. Bottom— 
Typical bass haunts 


trip down the creek being 
made in record time. 

“The ‘Old Master’ hangs 
out in West Creek, but he 
doesn’t move around much 
until in the afternoon, and 
I’m not going to fool with 
him this morning. We'll 
fish the river first,” I called 
to Mac, as I cut loose the 
towline and set him adrift. 

“T’ll fish the marsh side 
of the river, then,” called 
Mac. 

As the river was narrow 
at that point, we bantered 
each other considerably as 
we fished. 

“Remember, we are not 
to take out anything under 
12 inches,” called Mac. 

As the river was gradual- 
ly getting wider, we were 
soon too far apart to carry 
conversation. I had 
ardently for more 
than half a mile along that 
shore line without a strike. 
I was using a plug lure that 
had a corking reputation as 
a bass lure. Many were the 
bass that I had taken on it 
myself, but somehow they 
just wouldn’t fall for that 
surface lure, so I began to try out new ones. After trying 
out about a dozen varieties, I finally had a strike on a spin- 
ner type with a single hook. But as this one was under 12 
inches, I decided to throw him back. 

“Don’t throw back the first one,” urged Frank. 
luck to throw back the first fish.” 


By 


“It’s bad 


HE bass was still in the landing net, and I finally per- 
suaded Frank to wet his hands and take him off the hook 
and let him go. I might mention here that when bass that 
are too small to keep are hooked, the proper way to release 
them is to wet the hands before touching them. The hook 
does very little damage to the tough mouth of a bass if care 
is taken in removing it, but considerable damage may be 
done if the slime is removed from his sides by handling him 
with dry hands. In most instances the finger prints will 
show for months after a bass is released. I have taken bass 
that showed the scars of having been caught before. The 
scars were not those made by hooks, but those of dry hands 
As soon as the bass was released, he gave one flip of his tail 
and disappeared. 
“Done turned 

moaned Frank. 
3ut his good humor returned 
when a few moments later | 
hooked another. Swish, zee-ee- 
ee-ee went the line through the 
water, and the tip of the rod 
swung downward, almost touch- 

ing the water. 

“That’s a nice one,” yelled 
Frank, as he reached for the 
landing net. 

Ten, 20, 30 yards of line 
went singing off the reel be- 
fore I dared stop the rush. 
Then suddenly Mr. Bass 
broke water. Fully 3 feet 
he shot above the surface. 
His dark _ bronze _ back 
arched, and he gave several 
vicious twists to throw the 
lure, then he dropped back 
with a splash and the line 
went slack. 

“He’s_ gone,” 


Frank. 


yluck loose,” 


wailed 
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But Mr. Bass was still hooked, I found as I started reeling. 

“Frank, get that net down under the water and I'll work 
him into it,” I directed. 

I knew it would be useless to try to lift him from the 
water on such light tackle. Frank kept the net under water 
with one hand, and was keeping the boat in position with the 
other. Twice I had him almost to the net, then he would 
make a plunge and run off with about 10 yards of line. He 
was plenty game, but a fish can fight against the tension of 
a good rod for only so long before he begins to tire. At 
the third attempt to get away, I managed to get him to 
where Frank could slip the net under him and take him 
aboard. 

“Whoopee,” yelled Frank, “ain’t he a dandy?” 

A pair of small scales that I kept handy in the tackle 
box, though they were not accurate to an ounce, placed 
his weight at 5 pounds, which is well above the average 
usually taken from the waters in which we were fishing. 
Fastening the patented stringer through both lips of the 
bass to keep him from drowning himself, Frank made one 
end of the stringer fast to the boat and then dropped Mr. 
Bass over the side to keep him alive. 


STARTED casting with increased fervor, glancing occa- 

sionally over the side at the huge fins of our captive bass 
as they showed above the water. We were still within 
sight of Mac and Bud, and I was wishing they could see 
the big one we had trailing alongside, 
when suddenly I felt the telltale tug 
that denotes a strike. Down went the 
butt of the rod, as I sent the hook 
home. Down went the tip of the slen- 
der rod as the fish made off. I soon 
found, however, that it was another 
small one. 

“Never mind about the net. It’s an- 
other small one,” I told Frank, and 
reeled in our quarry. 

When I lifted him out of the water, 
I saw that he was within the size limit, 
but I decided to re- 
lease him anyway, 


% 


Mac proudly 
displays his 
prize bass 
won in a bat- 
tle royal 


trusting to luck that a 
ssl ce o 
he, too, would grow get the “Old 


Master” into 


F -pounder. 
to be a 5 pou le the boat 


Frank groaned 
again when he re- 
leased him. “Plenty 
big,” he said. 

Mac’s boat was 
about a quarter of a 
mile behind us and 
on the opposite 
shore. As the sun 
had found its way 
through the clouds 
and was. broiling 
down with consider- 
able force, I had my 
doubts as to his luck. 
I felt sure that the 
bass were taking to 
deep water or com- 
ing in under the 
swamp shore line, to 
bask in the shade and 
catch what few 
grasshoppers and 
bugs were moving 
about. 

As we were get- 
ting into some of the best bass country along the river, I 
tested my line for guide frays, put a couple of drops of oil 
on the reel bearings, and was prepared for any of the big 
ones that might decide to strike. It was fortunate for me 
that I took that precaution. Not that the next one was such 
a whale, but on account of the tactics he used. 

We were moving along slowly through a mass of cypress 
knees, old snags, logs and stumps, ideal haunts for bass. I 
dropped the lure by the side of an old log, one end of which 
was partly submerged, and noticed a whirl of water just 
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behind the lure as I started retrieving it. I stopped it for a 
moment, then started it again with a quick jerk. It had 
traveled not more than a foot when I felt a tug at the 
lure. I struck immediately, and felt the hook take hold. 
Then things began to happen. I knew just what to expect, 
or rather what to try and not let happen. That was not 
to let that fighting tackle smasher get my line tangled up in 
those snags and logs. : 

The moment he felt the hook sink in, he started tearing 
off for deep water. But a maze of underwater snags and 


stumps blocked his 

_ . pathway, and he let 
e writer ine ack for : 
pi Att the line slack for a 
5 - pounder moment, then came 


and some 


Lancing smashing to the sur- 


face. I picked up 
the slack just as he 
reached the peak of 
his upward flight, 
and sent him smash- 
ing back into the 
water, but only for 
an instant, for he 
soon repeated the 
performance. Once 
more I caught him 
before he had a 
chance to throw the 































lure. I knew then 
that he was. well 
hooked. 


Learning that he 
couldn’t throw the 
lure, he evidently de- 
cided on a_ new 
maneuver. At any 
rate, the next instant 
he had the line singing through the guides, 
and was headed in the direction of an old 
stump, whose roots sprangled off much like 
the legs of a spider. Before I could stop 
him he had reached them. When [| started 
retrieving, I found that I had a dead line. 
It was fast to something other than a 
fish, so I knew that it was tangled in 
that stump. 

“Good-night, fish,” was my next thought. 

I felt sure that once the line was fast to 
the stump the fish would either break the 
line or tear the lure out of his mouth. 
Moving the boat up to where the line was 
fast, I dropped the rod and started trying 
to untangle the hang. He evidently took 
that snag for a merry-go-round, as he 
had made four or five complete circles of it. I soon found 
that it was impossible to free it from the rod end of the line, 
so felt around for the lure end, expecting to find it slack 
and the fish gone. 


HEN I finally located the line, it was as taut as a fiddle 
string. Tracing it for about 4 feet, I found that it was 
wound around another snag. I found the lure end, and 
started pulling it in, and much to my surprise the fish was 
still on. With a deal of patience and lots of doubt, I began 
working him to me, and finally got him to where I could 
slip my fingers into his gills. It was entirely too full of snags 
and hangs on that shore to try the landing net on him. 
When my fingers sank into his gills, I heaved a sigh of re- 
lief and raised 4 pounds of fighting fury over the side and 
dropped him into the boat. Frank had him before he could 
make a flop, and I finished untangling the line. 

Those who have had a like experience can imagine my 
relief when I found the line intact and the fish safely strung. 
Along that swamp shore, with its moss-covered logs and 
weatherworn snags and stumps, an artist would find his 
haven. 


Moving on, I missed a strike, only to have another. Down 


went the tip, and with such force I was wondering what it 
could be, when suddenly there flashed out of the water the 
glistening 
grinnel. 


round head of a blackfish, commonly cailed 


More interested in saving (Continued on page 64) 














Our c-Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 

—_ GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
oma. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 

ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author ‘“‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 

works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 


EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 
vationist, sportsman. 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears, 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 


More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 


Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 











Conservation in Indiana 


[* OUR October number, we printed an article by 
H. H. Evans, entitled, ‘‘Conservation in Indiana— 
A Political Racket.” 

The article assailed Colonel Richard Lieber, the 
head of Indiana’s Conservation Commission, and 
we have been criticized in a number of quarters. 
Men of prominence in Indiana, including ex-Gov- 
ernor James P. Goodrich, have called our attention 
by letter to its “general libelous character,” while 
others have commended us for publishing the arti- 
cle, taking no exception to its reflections on the 
character and good citizenship of Colonel Lieber, 
but we received a letter from Mr. Evans, the 
author, authorizing us to retract the following 
statement from his article: 


“Mr. Lieber had a country place and had 
taken an option on many acres of land with 
the idea of passing them on to the state. 
So he employed an agent to look after the 
deal. They bought over 14,000 acres of 
land that could have been bought, the na- 
tives say, at an average of $5 per acre—to 
put it high—and the state and its agents 
paid over $13 per acre, the purchase includ- 
ing Mr. Lieber’s land. They then built a 
high fence, 23 miles long, around the place 
and went up on top of the highest hill and 
paid $14,000 to construct a lake there, when 
there was not a spring within 2 miles of 
the place. The result is a stone quarry 
that doesn’t hold water. The only evi- 
dence of water is a painted sign: ‘Deep 
Water—Beware.’” 


With this admission on the part of the author of 
the .article, we reconsidered it, with a view of ascer- 
taining if in any other particular we had been un- 
just to Colonel Lieber, who is entitled to a retrac- 


tion and apology from this magazine for any 


injustice it may have done him; we accordingly 
sent a representative of Outpoor LiFe to Indiana, to 
see Colonel Lieber, his friends, and other people, 
with a view of doing him absolute justice. We 
offered to print an article furnished by Colonel 
Lieber, or his selected attorney or friend, giving 
his side of the controversy, but up to this time we 
have received no such article. The article fur- 
nished through the efforts of our messenger to In- 
diana, we are afraid would be unfair to other persons 
in Indiana. 
We are satisfied we were unwittingly drawn into 
a political situation which we did not know existed 
in Indiana. We knew Mr. Evans by reputation, 
that he was a lawyer of some prominence, that he 
was a member of the General Assembly and promi- 
nently identified with a number of conservation 
organizations, including the Izaak Walton League 
and the State Fish, Game, and Forest League, and 
had it not been for our sincere confidence in Mr. 
Evans, we would not have so readily accepted the 
article. 
In its publication, there was an invitation on our 
part as follows: 
“If there are clubs which disagree with 
his position, let them state the other side 
of the case and they will be given fair hear- 
ing within our columns.” 


We are satisfied, without further investigation, 
Colonel Lieber has been done an injustice by the 
article in question, but we must not knowingly print 
an article by Colonel Lieber or his friends libeling Mr. 
Evans or other citizens of Indiana, so we will make a 
complete and thorough investigation of this entire 
matter unless Colonel Lieber, or some friend of his, 
furnishes us an article, the publication of which 
will clarify the situation. We are verv glad to give 
publicity to the above retraction authorized by Mr. 
Evans. 





at Gary, Indiana, this 





NOTE:—We regret that though we held this issue to the very last minute in the hope of receiving 
the resolutions on this subject adopted by the recent Indiana Izaak Walton League convention 
material has not been received at time of going to press. 
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Not All Foreign Game Birds Suitable 


ECAUSE Old World stock, as in the 

case of the horse, the cow, the pig, 

and most of the high-ranking cul- 
tivated fruits, has so often proven superior 
in hardiness and adaptability, it is natural 
for one to turn first to Europe and Asia 
when considering possible sources of game 
birds for acclimatization in the United 
States, says W. L. McAtee, senior biolo- 
gist of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey, in a circular on the naturalization 
of alien birds in the United States, just 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

“The chamois of the Alps, the ibex of 
the Pyrenees, and the pheasants of densely 
populated China have maintained their ex- 
istence in close contact with man for cen- 
turies, while similar representatives of 
American fauna, with uncounted millions 
of acres to range over, have faded away 
like mist before the morning sun,” says 
Mr. McAtee. “Although the number of 
hunters and firearms in the Old World 
has never been very large, the few hunt- 
ers have customarily taken larger bags, 
and snaring, trapping, and other methods 
of securing game have been practiced for 
ages. The Eurasian game birds and ani- 
mals doubtless had time through the cen- 
turies to develop defenses against man’s 
slowly improving armament and a toler- 
ance for the changes in natural conditions 
resulting from increase in population. 
American species, on the other hand, 
adapted to conditions in a country sparsely 
populated and primitively armed, were sud- 
denly called upon to face the destructive 
influences of an effectively armed and ever- 
growing population.” That is the reason 
why Mr. McAtee believes it is logical, 
when seeking game birds for transplant- 
ing to a country that is now well-popu- 
lated, to utilize species that have been 
tested and tempered by ages of close as- 
sociation with man. 


HE ring-necked pheasant and the 

Hungarian partridge are the two ex- 
otic game birds that have responded most 
successfully to naturalization in this coun- 
try. The new circular contains maps 
showing the present ranges of these 
species in North America. There are 


other maps showing the world distribu- 
tion 


of annual precipitation, natural 


vegetation of the world, areas of the 
United States physically suited to forest 
only, and native vegetation of the United 
States—factors which the author recom- 
mends should be carefully considered 
when a new game bird is to be tried out, 
for in the case of a desirable bird, if the 
rainfall, temperature, and vegetation of its 
native home can be fairly well matched, 
other conditions can be so altered and 
controlled in a given locality as to make 
them favorable to naturalization of it. Mr. 
McAtee has used these factors as a basis 
in pointing out what parts of the United 
States are best suited for planting various 
exotic birds. He states that “where na- 
tive game birds are abundant, there is little 
or no need to plant exotic species; but 
where native species do not supply the de- 
mand, foreign game birds can well be in- 
troduced.” 

Some of the game birds besides the 
Hungarian partridge and the ring-necked 
pheasant recommended in the new circular 
as suitable for naturalizing in the United 
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States are Reeves’, golden, Lady Amherst, 
brown-eared, Elliot's, and cher pheas- 
ants, all from China; the Japanese pheas- 
ant; the Indian peafowl; red-legged par- 
tridges from southern Europe and north- 
ern Africa; guinea fowls from west 
Africa; and bustards and sand grouse 
from Europe, Asia, and Africa. Species 
considered undesirable for introduction 
are the red grouse of the British Isles; 
the capercailzie from Europe; the Hima- 
layan snow cock; the migratory European 
quail; and the European wood pigeon. 


Nevada Conservationist on 
Predators and Trappers 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am an in- 


terested reader of your good maga- 
zine, but feel that I must take issue witl 
you in the campaign you are waging 
against the Biological Survey. I hold no 
brief for the Bureau. I do not claim it is 
infallible, and do not claim it is 100 per 
cent efficient. I do claim it probably is as 
efficient as any other department of the 
Government. 

I could cite you a great many instances 
of the havoc wrought by the coyote, but 
just one or two will do. We had an out- 
break of rabies in this state a few years 
ago, and on one ranch, not a really large 
one either, forty-nine head of cattle were 
bitten and had to be destroyed. On an- 
other ranch, in the same locality, $150 a 
head was paid for twenty-six pure bred 
bulls. Before the animals were turned 
loose on the range, six of them were bitten 
and had to be killed. 

We tried the bounty system for years. 
This, together with our county commis- 
sioners appointed game wardens, resulted 
in an increase of all predators and vermin 
indigent to the locality, to the point where 
our beneficial wild life was and still is, with 
the single exception of deer, rapidly near- 
ing the vanishing point. The exception 
noted is admitted to be very largely due 


to the success of the Biological Survey 
in the eradication of the coyote and 
bobcat. 


Commercial trappers, of course, have 
their side of the story, and have the as- 
sistance of the fur dealer to broadcast their 
propaganda. I have no sympathy for them 
whatever. As a class they are itinerant 
ne’er-do-wells, paying little, if any, taxes, 
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and contributing little, if any, to the state 
or to the preservation of beneficial wild 
life. Little do they care how much it costs 
the rancher and sportsman to feed a coyote 
to maturity, just so they may have a $10 
pelt to turn into the oily, crooked channels 
of the fur trade. 


AS AN example of the havoc resulting 
from the greed of these gentry, I want 
to tell you about a little mountain stream 
in this country. These are facts, too, Mr. 
McGuire, and I can furnish you with any 
amount of proof you may wish. This stream 
has its source in the Ruby Mountains. At 
the mouth of the canyon there is a little 
ranch that used to cut about 400 tons of 
hay, and there was a good stream of water 
which flowed the year around. Up in the 
canyon some families of beaver had made 
their homes, and there was some wonder- 
ful fishing to be had above their dams. 


Ex-Alaskan Says a 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am getting 
E, worried about the Alaska brownies, 

and I can’t quite understand all this 
fuss. From what I hear way down here, 
something has gone wrong with the boys up 
there. Nothing but the newest, stinkingest, 
rankest kind of a chechahco ever shoots a 
bear, unless it’s in the prime, and your av- 
erage old-time sour dough will pass one 
up then. Why, the country would be 
plumb damned lonesome without some 
bears; wouldn’t seem like home at all. 
After you learn to know the critters, and 
how to associate with them, they ain't 
worth skinning just for the hide. I’ve 
even known old-timers to take some scrap- 
ing and extra trouble to make themselves 
agreeable to the bears. Don’t know how 
the present governor is, but I know from 
Scott Bone’s own lips that he was a life- 
time friend of the bears, and he called 
them friendly. 

We are a rare set of tinhorn sports that 
clamor for the life of an animal because 
one of his kind fights back. What kind of 
man is it who will take a high-powered 
rifle and begin pouring it into a self-ef- 
facing bear at 150 yards, and then deny 
that bear a change, a moral right, to maul 
him if he can get close enough? Sports- 
manship—hell! And this charging! Why, 
if I told the times, during the years I was 
exploring and surveying the country out 
there for the Government, that I was 
“charged” by a bear, I could be a seven- 
day hero. Some of those charges started 
200 yards away and went by me almost 
close enough to touch, and they haven't 
seen me yet. The first big bear I ever 
killed was on one of the islands. I was 
new to the country, with a .30-30, but I 
knew what it would do. Saw a bear big 
as a horse feeding in the high grass of a 
narrow valley, stalked up close to the edge 
of swale he was feeding in, when whoosh! 
a terrible racket behind me, and I looked 
back and saw another one coming up from 
the left quarter, headed directly for me. 
If she had had wings, she would have been 
flying. The hair rose on my neck—poor 
little me between two monster bears! And 
then I felt the trusty old gun in my hand, 
and I remembered. She had winded me, 
and with the same wind was that of her 
mate. No wonder she was disturbed. I 
crouched down, and she _ passed close 
enough to have touched my gun barrel, 
never seeing me, and ran to the far side 
of her mate, both rearing to their hind 
legs and looking directly at me, snarling. 
Their heads were exactly in line. What a 
chance! And I let go. Did you ever put 
a lifetime in a split second? I did then. 
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This is what happened. Some commercial 
trappers went in and trapped the last 
beaver. Spring freshets washed channels 
through the dams. The fish are gone, the 
stream goes practically dry every summer, 
and the ranch is only capable of producing 
250 tons of hay. I have no doubt that 
same thing has happened on hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of streams between Mexico 
and Alaska. 

Let the commercial trapper go to work. 
Let the fur farms supply the market with 
the furs needed. Let the sportsman join 
with and encourage the Biological Survey 
to enlarge upon and extend their program 
to include both winged and ground vermin, 
along with the larger predators, to the end 
that God’s innocent creatures will have a 
chance to multiply and increase to the 
everlasting benefit and pleasure of man- 
kind. 


Nev. W. J. Dawe. 


Word About Bears 


First thing I was conscious of was a 
monster bear coming—and my _ gun 
jammed! “Keep cool.” So I took the gun 
down and picked the shell out with my 
fingers, and as I[ did this I looked and, lo 
and behold, she was not coming for me, 
but for the closest brush, which was a 
little to one side and behind me. Fired 
from the hip and missed. She made the 
brush as the gun came up, and I shot any- 
way. The lifetime was over, and a pin 
dropped in the deathly stillness of that 
empty valley would have been echoed 
from the mighty mountain peaks. I’d had 
my chance. Two chances! But again 
came reason. I had seen only one after 
the first shot. Why had not the brush 
crashed on after the second shot? So I 
reloaded, and went to see. The monster 
near bear had faded into the swale with- 
out a quiver on the first shot (just below 
the ear, remains of soft nose bullet caught 
against inner skin on far side of head). 
Then I went to the brush, and there the 
other lay, shot identically as the first one, 
and with the same result. 


OW, how would that be for an excit- 

ing bear story, if I could only have 
seen it that way? Some fellows hog all the 
thrills. After I had reloaded I searched 
my pockets for my pipe, and then found 
I still had it in my mouth. 

Poor old bears. With every man’s hand 
against them, how can they survive field 
glasses and high-powered rifles? Of 
course, if it’s a question of stock, they 
have to go. One rancher’s sheep are 
worth all the bears. Some poor devil might 
shoot one, and it might charge and kill 
him. I meant bear, not sheep, to be the 
subject of that last sentence. And I have 
a picture of a mighty old brownie that a 
certain doctor shot, on one of the islands, 
that makes sad history. The M. D. had 
left his boat under a low bank and was 
hunting the flats above, when this bear 
came out of the alders along the creek 
bank. The bullet broke the old fellow 
down, and he tried to scramble away by 
dragging his hind quarters along. Most 
M. D.’s are cold-blooded brutes, :and this 
one was no exception. Seeing the bear 
could drag himself, the doctor got around 
him and shooed him down creek until he 
came out on the bank above his boat, when 
he shot him under the ear, and rolled him 
into the boat. Now put the bear in the 
doctor’s place, and the doctor in the bear’s 
place, and wouldn’t we have a_blood- 
curdling story? “Ravenous, bloodthirsty 
bear breaks man’s back and then forces 
him to crawl through blood and mud to a 


convenient place, where he finishes the 
killing. This makes the fifth man’s skin 
this bear will have for the floor of his 
den.” W. T. Comes. 


mt. 


Giving the Bear a Sporting 
Chance 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am follow- 

ing with considerable interest this lat- 
est controversy on bear protection. As a 
former long-time resident of the West, 
and an ex-member of the Forest Service. 
I feel that my experience may entitle me 
to a peg or two at the button. 


The well-directed efforts of various or- 
ganizations and individuals against the 
whole bear family have long been a mis- 
ery to me, and, if the time has arrived 
when bear protective legislation can be 
put over, I’m for it. 

As has been previously stated, bears, in 
general, are, most distinctly, not in the 
predatory class. Individual killers have 
been, and without doubt are, existent, but 
to pass the death sentence on the whole 
species for that reason is simply ridicu- 
lous. In bear country, bear signs will al- 
most invariably be found around old car- 
casses. A bear’s favorite method of pro- 
curing lunch is to saunter up to a well- 
seasoned, time-corrupted carcass, turn it 
over, and eat what he finds on the under- 
side. That isn’t a very delectable thought, 
and I ask your pardon, you eaters of bear 
meat, but it is this little habit more than 
any other that gives the bear his whole- 
sale reputation as a stock killer. 


I hope to see the time, before it is too 
late, when bears will be protected except 
during the fall and early winter months 
Protests against spring and early summer 
protection will be forthcoming, based on 
the doubtful allegation that it is during 
this period when bear meat is at its best 
I think, perhaps, I have indicated that | 
am not among those who crave bear meat. 
And I am tempted to say that it wouldn’t 
hurt anything if those who do were re- 
strained by law. I would just as soon eat 
a buzzard. However, that is a matter of 
personal taste. At any rate, let’s give the 
bear the break he is entitled to, as a game 
animal. Killers could be dealt with by the 
occasionally competent and always willing 
hunters of the Biological Survey. 


Bear hunting with dogs is a sport su- 
preme, if conducted in a_ sportsmanlike 
manner. All too frequently we have the 
reverse. There should be a pack limit 
clause in this new legislation. One of the 
most painful and ridiculous scenes it has 
ever been my misfortune to witness was 
the time I watched five big, overgrown, 
hairy-chested men ride up to where a pack 
of thirty or forty dogs had one lone, 
whimpering, half-grown bear up a tree. 
One of these heroes very courageously 
dismounted to finish the battle on foot, 
and, at a distance of 50 feet, took two 
shots with a .30-06 Springfield Sporter 
before the bear dropped. I trust that by 
some happy chance one of those bullets 
took effect in a vital spot. Perhaps the 
poor little cuss was dead before that 
avalanche of dogs landed on him. I hope 
so. I didn’t wait to see, because, after all, 
my stomach will stand just so much. 


Given a sporting chance, which means 
good trailing conditions and a fairly fresh 
scent, six good dogs will tree, or at least 
stop, any black bear in the country. I 
have seen it done with three. They didn’t 

So may we have an adequate closed 
season on bear as well as other game ani- 
mals, and’ more sportsmanlike rules to 
govern hunting methods. We should en- 
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deavor to preserve, at all costs, what wild 
life we have left in our National Forests 
instead of attempting to convert them into 
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big, safe pastures for the use of domestic 
stock only. S. E, ALDERSON. 
Vt. 


Insect Diet of Young Bass 
By Frank B. O’Connel 


Secretary, Game and Park Commission, State of Nebraska 


ILL the Nebraska Game Commis- 
sion be operating insect hatcheries 
in the future? 

From scientific studies now being made 
by the Commission, it is not beyond the 
realm of possibility that hatcheries will be 
built where countless millions of tiny 
aquatic insects will be raised and dumped 
into nursery ponds as food for young fish. 

It is the aim and desire of the Nebraska 
Game Commission to get accurate and 
scientific data relative to the life of fish. 
It is realized that in the past there has 
been a tremendous waste in stocking and 
raising fish because too little was known 
regarding spawning, food, disease, water 
conditions, etc. Hatchery officials and fish 
culturists have known that certain things 
happened, but they seldom knew exactly 
why these conditions came about. Not 
enough attention has been given to in- 
vestigation and experimental work. 

A field laboratory has been set up in 
the lake group in Cherry County, while a 
small experimental laboratory is in opera- 
tion at Lincoln. The field unit deals 
primarily with natural conditions, while 
the Lincoln unit is working more along 
experimental lines. For example, the 
field laboratory in Cherry County has been 
studying the water conditions, the plant 
life, and the food of the perch and bass 
in such lakes. The Lincoln unit is ex- 
perimenting in the forced culture of insects 
consumed by small fish and diseases to 
which game fish fall prey. 

One of the problems that confront the 
investigators is why Hackberry Lake, 
with its splendid vegetation and its count- 
less millions of insects, does not contain 
many fish. As a matter of fact, the fish 
have not been doing as well in Hackberry 
Lake as they have in some of the others 
where the food is much less. 

At this writing it is impossible to say 
definitely what the answer may be. 
However, several factors are being dealt 
with, and it is believed that ultimately the 
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Ducks killed by Victor Landes of San Jose, and friend, on the south border of the 
They hunted seven hours, from 4a. m. to Ii 
Gentlemen of the jury, what is your verdict? 


Salton Sea, California. 
day last January. 


problem will be solved. This may take con- 
siderable experimental work, but the solu- 
tion is believed not impossible. For ex- 
ample, it may be that the trouble in this 
lake is because of the tremendous amount 
of vegetation; in other words, the vege- 
tation has become so abundant it has 
covered all the available spawning ground 
with muck, and this putrid, muddy bottom 
does not permit spawning. In _ good 
spawning lakes there should be large areas 
of water from 6 to 30 inches deep, where 
the bottom is sahdy or contains gravel, and 
where there is little vegetation. Such 
places are not to be found in Hackberry 
Lake at the present time. 

A very interesting feature of the work 
now being done is a study of the digestive 
tracts of small bass and perch as well as 
a study of the tracts of the adult bass and 
perch. Small bass from the state hatch- 
eries and several lakes are taken and the 
tracts studied. At the time of this writing 
the stomach contents of thirty-five bass 
had been studied. These little fishes were 
about three weeks old and were from the 
Cherry County lakes. The stomach con- 
tent was found to be very much the same 
in all the specimens taken. Those speci- 
mens taken from the hatcheries and nursery 
ponds have not as yet been completed. 

The small bass used in this experiment 
were the large-mouth bass. They were 
from % to % inch in length. Practically 
everything found in their stomachs con- 
sisted of microscopic Crustacea. This was 
namely of two orders: Cladocera (called 
water fleas because of their jumping move- 
ments) and Copepada (commonly called 
cyclops because of one median eye).— 
United States Daily, via I. S. & E. Union 
Journal, 
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Carlos Avery 


ARLOS AVERY, naturalist, presi- 
dent of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association and secretary of 
the American Fisheries Society, died 
suddenly, October 5, of apoplexy at 
his home at Rockville Centre, L. I. 
Mr. Avery was born in Illinois 
sixty-two years ago. He spent most 
of his life in Minnesota, where he 
owned and formerly for many years 
edited The Leader, published at 
Hutchinson. 


member of the 
Minnesota Game and Fish Commis- 
sion from 1905 to 1909, three years 


He served as a 


of which service was in charge of 
the administrative work of the de- 
partment as executive agent. On re- 
appointment served as Game and 
Fish Commissioner of Minnesota, 
1915-1923 inclusive, a total service in 
that department of thirteen years. 

Accomplishments as head of the 
Game and Fish Department of Min- 


nesota included procuring legisla- 
tion for establishment of hunting 


licenses and creation of game ref- 
uges; first instance in the country 
of state legislation providing for es- 
tablishment of game refuges on pri- 
vate lands with or without consent 
of the owner; instituted system of 
hunting license reports as a basis of 
game statistics; secured codification 
of the game laws of the state and 
developed a law enforcement bureau 
of the department from a handful 
of wardens to an effective force; se- 
cured the establishment of nine fish 
hatcheries and one game farm. 

He served as a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee, Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act, by appointment of the 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture for a 
number of years. 

Mr. Avery promoted the organiza- 
tion of the Minnesota State Game 
Protective League and 150 local 
sportsmen’s clubs in the state of 
Minnesota. At the beginning of his 
administration in the Minnesota 
Fish and Game Department there 
were no local sportsmen’s organiza- 
tions in existence in the state. 

He was president of the American 
Fisheries Society, 1919-1920, and sec- 
retary of that society from 1924 to 
date. 

He was identified with the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association as 
an officer since November, 1924. 
Served first as vice-president, then ag 
secretary-treasurer, and as president, 
since 1928. 

Mr. Avery served on the OUTDOOR 
Lire Award Committee for 1929. He 
was an inspiring leader in conserva- 
tion whose place will not easily be 
filled. 



















OR years I have carried fishing tackle 
in the back of my car. There has al- 
ways been a rod or two, gayly colored 
floats, some leaders, and plenty of hooks 
of various sizes—for I always wanted to 
be ready to agree to go fishing, no matter 
when or where the invitation was received. 

It worked out that way, too. Many times 
a splendid and entirely satisfactory fishing 
trip materialized merely because I was pre- 
pared with everything I needed but bait. 
Whoever asked me to go with him, ex- 
tending his invitation without warning and 
often without premeditation, would be sure 
to have that, however. By keeping every- 
thing else with me, I was always ready 
and constantly willing, 

I had discovered that it was impossible 
for me to carry 
bait. The compart- 
ment in rear of the 
car would get hot, 
naturally, and the 
bait I tried to carry 
would die. In very 
cool weather it 
would sometimes 
freeze overnight, 
for I kept the car 
in a garage with- 
out heat. When 
neither calamity 
happened, I was 
just as likely as not 
to forget all about 
the bait for a few 
days, and it would 
die because of in- 
attention. 

The city where I 
live is surrounded 
by streams. There 
is excellent bass 
and trout fishing 
with fifteen min- 
utes of my home. Pike are to be found but 
a bit farther away, and the lesser fish, such 
as suckers, catfish, eels, and perch, are nu- 
merous almost anywhere within a radius of 
twenty minutes. It was impossible to drive 
out of the city without encountering good 
fishing waters, and my work made it neces- 
sary for me to drive past these enticing 
streams often. 


T must have been a year before I resigned 

my self to a sense of disappoint- 
ment every time I would pass a trout or 
bass stream, just because I had no bait 
with which to start fishing. There I would 
be with everything else I needed, and be 
utterly unable to fish. It was irritating, 
to say the least. Of course, I knew that 
there were earthworms to be obtained by 
digging or fiddling ; that there were surely 
crawfish in the stream, and possibly hell- 
gramites and water worms as well, but I 
hesitated to soil my clothing. I was a 
salesman, and my appearance was impor- 
tant—not to me, as an individual, but to my 
customers. 





conducted by 


Ben C.'Robinson 


Baits for the Opportunist 


By Capt. Paul Brown 


Consequently, I didn’t fish. Then I 
got an idea—a whole flock of ideas, in 
fact—and spent most of one early spring 
day expressing my derogatory opinion of 
myself to the gorgeous panoply of fresh, 
awakening trees and shrubbery along a 
trout stream, as I fished happily; for I had 
found bait! I came to know that there 
was always bait to be had for the mere 
taking, right in front of my eyes. It 
wasn't necessary for me to splash about 
in the stream, or grub messily for earth- 
worms. All I had to do was exercise my 
vision. That year I had trout and bass 
for breakfast so often that they nearly 
became monotonous. 

As I was peering disappointedly in the 
stream that early spring morning at a pair 





COLORADO RAINBOW 


Taken in June at the Wigwam Club, on the South Fork of the South Platte River by 
F. G. Bonfils, publisher of The Denver Post. 


length and weighed 5 pounds and 14 ounces 


of incredible trout poised motionless in a 
deep, clear pool, I noticed the reflection 
of a dead leaf on an overhanging branch, 
swinging to and fro. Any little movement 
will attract attention, but this motion held 
my attention permanently, for there was 
no wind blowing! None of the other nu- 
merous dead leaves still clinging to the 
bush were stirring. I pulled the limb 
over to the bank, and looked that leaf over 
carefully. It was the leaf-wrapped cocoon 
of a moth, and the insect, still immature 
and damp, was struggling to slit its silky 
winter sleeping bag so it could emerge. 

Hurriedly I rigged my rod, baiting the 
hook carefully with the newly hatched 
moth, and lowered it cautiously into the 
stream, well above the pool where the big 
trout were lying. I paid the line out gen- 
erously, so that the moth would be carried 
down past them by the current, as natur- 
ally as possible. 

For an instant I was disappointed, for 
there was no strike—but I suddenly no- 
ticed as I stripped more line from my 
reel that the free line was looping in the 





A record for the club, it was 24 inches in 


The hook was fast! 
I believed that the moth had _ become 
snarled on the bottom, but I hoped that it 


water. 


had not. Carefully I reeled in the slack, 
and as the line grew straight I struck. In- 
stantly, I had the thrill that comes only 
when there is a struggling trout fighting 
to free himself from the hook! The moth 
had been taken! 


T WAS a fair-sized moth, and I had 
baited it lightly on a No. 4 hook. I know 
now that I had used the only possible 
method to enable a fish to get it far enough 
mto its mouth to insure the hook holding, 
for, despite the size of the 11-inch beauty 
I eventually landed, the barb of the hook 
was just barely caught in its upper lip. 
Had I fished witha 
tight line or had | 

/ given no slack to a 
loose line, or even 
if I had been anx- 
ious or hasty when 
the moth was first 
taken, I would 
never have caught 
that trout. 

The moth was 
chewed __ beyond 
all recognition, of 
course, and was 
worthless for fur- 
ther fishing. I be- 
gan to hunt over 
the branches of 
low trees and 
bushes along the 
stream. I soon 
found lots of co- 
coons, but few of 
them contained 
moths or butterflies 
about to emerge. 
Most of them held 
lively, wriggling little drab larvae about 
an inch long and as brown as a coffee bean, 
which would not have emerged from the 
cocoon for a month or more; but I took 
them all. The little larvae served as well 
as the developed moth, for they could be 
baited better, and were just as lively for 
short periods when they were cast into the 
water. 

Short periods of liveliness were all that 
were necessary. They were either hit at 
once or not at all, and I feel sure that 
when they were not taken it was because 
the trout had either seen or heard me and 
darted away, or else no trout were there. 

The mortality among the unhatched 
cocoons along my favorite trout streams 
that spring was great. They are easy to 
find, for they almost always occur in small 
groups, frequently just the height of the 
eyes, so that it is unnecessary to hunt 
either high or low ones. The average 
cocoon resembles a dead and dried leat 
which has not yet fallen from the limb— 
for that is just what it is. The caterpillar, 
in weaving and spinning its winter home, 
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incorporates a leaf as the outer covering 
of its cocoon, and then binds the leaf to 
the twig with several strands of silky 
fiber, so that it can’t possibly fall. In 
fact, they are so securely fastened that it 
is difficult to pull them loose. 

Any brown and sear leaf which still 
clings to the limb in the spring is worth 
investigating. The chances that it is the 
outer covering of a cocoon are excellent, 
for—in places where they are fairly nu- 
merous—about one in every four or five 
will be. 

The cocoon itself is very tough, and it 
is almost impossible to extract the larva 
without crushing or killing it unless a 
sharp knife is used to open it. I added a 
pair of small scissors to my fishing kit, 
and found them entirely satisfactory. 


S THE spring progressed into early 
summer, I began finding more and 
more empty cocoons, for the larvae were 
hatching. Soon they were all transformed 
into insects, and only occasionally would I 
find a cocoon which was not slit through its 
upper half. I became curious about these, 
and opened many of them. They all con- 
tained the fragile outer covering of the 
larvae, and nothing more. It was the only 
unedible portion of the animal—all the rest 
had been eaten, but by what? 

It was quite a while before I discovered; 
another year, in fact. Then I observed a 
large spider, which had been frightened 
away from a cocoon by my passing, return 
to it when she thought it was safe. Much 
later in the day, I looked at that cocoon 
very carefully, and discovered a small hole, 
not any larger than a pin point, neatly 
drilled into the cavity where the larva was 
sleeping. As the following spring ap- 
proached I began scrutinizing that cocoon 
at short intervals—an easy matter, for I 
had broken off the limb to which it was 
attached and taken it home—and I discov- 
ered what killed my larva. 

The mother spider which I had seen the 
preceding autumn had laid her eggs 
through the little hole she had drilled right 
into the body of the butterfly larva! In 
the spring the little spiders hatched before 
the larva was due to emerge, and promptly 
began to eat it. They were born in the 
midst of their future food supply! When 
the larva was completely consumed, they 
ate their way out of the cocoon, fully large 
enough to leave their usurped home and 
make their own way in the woodland world. 

As the cocoons along the streams grad- 
ually failed to yield their contents to me, 
other baits began to become available. The 
smaller grasshoppers—they are really lo- 
custs—seem to establish themselves in the 
grassy meadows overnight. One day there 
will be none, the next day they will be 
plentiful. They are excellent bait, espe- 
cially when fished daintily on the surface, 
approximating as closely as possible the 
conditions which would maintain if they 
accidentally leaped into the stream. Trout 
and bass both take them, although trout 
do so much more avidly. 

Later the larger grasshoppers, even the 
big-winged ones that take a small jump 
and then fly for a quarter of a mile when 
you try to catch them, become numerous 
and they are all excellent bait. It is un- 
wise to catch more than one of them at 
once, for they are so difficult to handle 
that they are likely to escape unless used 
immediately. 


HE large, tough ones can be used fre- 

quently, for they attract as long as the 
outlines of the wings and body are fairly 
complete, even though the outer skin is the 
mere, hollow shell of the insect. It is 
necessary to strike fast, however, when 
they are fished this way, for a trout or bass 
will quickly expel them. 


These grasshoppers can best be caught 
in the early morning along fence rows and 
stone piles. Later in the day, after the 
sun has dried the dew, they can always 
be found by merely kicking and scraping 
the feet through a meadow or grassy slope 
on the bank. If none fly up, as sometimes 
happens, it is almost certain that the 
weather is a trifle too cool for them, but 
they can be discovered on the under side 
of logs and low-hanging branches, huddling 
beneath stones, or clinging to the sheltered 
angles of fence posts and rails. It fre- 
quently seemed that they were taken more 
readily by fish on days when it was neces- 
sary to search for them, probably because 
none of them had blundered into the stream. 

Locusts are likely to be encountered in 
the summer, also. The life cycle of the 
seventeen-year locust—which is not a lo- 
cust at all, but the cicada—is too well 
known to describe, but every year there 
are some locusts. All of them do not 
emerge from the ground the same year, by 
any means. The belief that they do is 
caused by the fact that some years they 
are especially numerous. 

Trout seem to like locusts as well as 
anything they take from the surface of the 
stream. As the adult locust is a fairly 
large insect, it takes a good-sized fish to 
strike it successfully, and the creel is cer- 
tain to contain good-sized fish if locusts 
are the bait. 

On two occasions I have had what would 
have been splendid fishing trips spoiled by 
the prevalence of locusts in the woods 
along the stream. There had been so many 
of them on the water for so many days 
that the brown trout we were after were 
gorged with them, and would rise to noth- 
ing—not even another locust. 

Long before the locusts appear, however, 
the crickets are available. They can be 
found as soon as the ground warms up 
well, and will generally congregate under 
large, flat stones which will be warmed 
through by the sun. They like it under 
dry logs and stumps where there is a good 
circulation of air, too, and will often be 
heard singing cheerily any time during the 
day. They seem to be all sizes, from very 
little ones to giants almost as large as your 
finger tip, and they vary almost as much 
in color. I have encountered them ranging 
from light gray to black, with many pro- 
nounced brown and bronze-colored insects 
among them. 


ATURALLY, the larger crickets are 

the best bait—or, at least, they seem to 
be. They must be baited on a very small 
hook, but they are hit fast when they are 
taken at all. I prefer to fish them on the 
surface, but I have sunk them with a small 
piece of lead on the line, and there seems 
to be little difference in results. I have 
never had a total failure when baiting 
with crickets; sooner or later the trout 
will rise to this particular insect. 

As the summer progresses, there can be 
found along any stream flowing through 
woods or brush the split and shed cara- 
paces of the nymph of the dragon fly and 
the May fly, both of which leave the 
stream as aquatic life and emerge from 
their water world garments to become the 
familiar insects, always common, fluttering 
over the water. 

When they begin leaving the water it is 
not unusual to find as many as ten or fif- 
teen of them clinging to the same small 
shoot of a bush or stalk of stout grass 
growing from the water’s edge. There 
will be empty shells of the aquatic insect, 
the mature fly in every stage of transition, 
and the complete insect, drying and primp- 
ing itself before fluttering away in its new 
medium. It takes but a few hours for the 
complete metamorphosis, but there are al- 
ways more leaving the water. If they are 
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noticed, there will be sure to pve several 
baits available. The nymphs are best 


fished beneath the surface, while the flies 
are fished as flies should be. 

Just about the time the bass season 
opens, as summer is getting fairly under 
way, it will be possible to find another 
larva which is an excellent bait. It is a 
small white grub, not more than half the 
diameter of a lead pencil in girth, and 
rarely more than an inch long. It is one 
of the best baits I ever used for sunnies 
and chub; and trout and all the members 
of the bass family take it quickly. 

They are universally known as weed 
worms or reed worms, and are found in 
the cavities which they have eaten in the 
pithy hearts of tough, woody stems of a 
tall-growing plant which closely resem- 
bles the sunflower or the Jeruselum arti- 
choke, except that it bears no flower. In 
midsummer they emerge as the small yel- 
low moth which is the most common oi 
all the brilliantly colored insects during its 
brief span of life. 


HEY inyariably congregate, these gay 

little saffron creatures, in great flocks 
on country roads, seeming to prefer moist 
ground rather than dry, for their conclaves. 
What they do while there, or why they 
gather, is one of nature’s mysteries which 
has not yet been solved by science. There 
are many theories, but not a single fact. 

In hunting the weed worm it is neces- 
sary to look along the tall stalk for a 
small hole, usually in the midst of a gal 
or swelling caused when the mother fly 
laid her egg there by introducing her ovi- 
poster into the fiber of the plant. Then, 
if the stalk is bent, it will split as far 
as the larva’s cavity extends, and the bait 
will tumble out. It will rarely be more 
than 6 inches above or below the hole. 
Care should be exercised that the grub is 
not crushed in the bent stalk. 

In deep summer, when the streams are 
very low and bass just won’t take any- 
thing but a minnow—and often not that— 
there is one bait which can be found 
which is the most-killing lure I have ever 
encountered, with no exceptions. It is the 
larva of the hellgramite, and is found in 
cells in the earth under large stones near 
the banks of the stream. 

The hellgramite—or dobson, as it is often 
called—takes exactly a month after it 
leaves the water to pupate into the splen- 
did, big, four-winged fly which it becomes 
—the Corydalis cornuta. While it pupates 
it is a pearly white or deep cream, with 
short wings developing under the changed 
skin. Its formidable mandibles lengthen 
into the long, segmented “horns” which 
distinguish the fly it becomes. Bass will 
hit this insect pupa when they will take 
nothing else. It is a safe conclusion to 
draw that if there are no strikes when this 
bait is used, there are no bass there to 
strike it. 

However, this fellow should never be 
used for bait. It seems ironical that the 
very best of all the easily obtained inci- 
dental baits should be exempted, but such 
should be the case. If the pupa is per- 
mitted to develop and it becomes a female 
fly there will be approximately a thousand 
little hellgramites in the stream before the 
summer is over. The baiting of each 
pupa means the possible extinction of a 
thousand future baits. It is evidently a 
reckless wastage, especially as three to 
five years are necessary to bring the hell- 
gramite to the time when it pupates into 
the mature fly. 

No fisherman who has ever used the 
“white worms” of the bait stores will fail 
to recognize these larvae of the various 
beetles. The best of them all is the large, 
brown-headed larva of the June bug, reg- 
ularly dotted down each side of its seg- 
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mented body with the dark openings of 
its spiracles. It can be found in rotting 
wood, most likely in old apple stumps, al- 
though it is as apt to be found in rotten 
railroad ties as anywhere else. 


7 VERY stump or rotten hole in a tree 
trunk showing fresh clippings should 
be investigated. The soft wood and accu- 
mulated silty deposit can easily be stirred 
about or ripped apart with a sharp stick 
or freshly broken branch. The grubs can 
be turned out without difficulty if they are 
there. Sometimes they aren’t, but only a 
search will disclose their presence. 

They are never very long, few of them 
attaining a size in excess of an inch, but 
they are as large in diameter as the little 
finger. They remain curled tightly so that 
they look almost spherical, with their head 
coyly hidden behind their tail. They have 
a most satisfactory pair of “pincers” wait- 
ing to nip the careless fisherman who mo- 
mentarily forgets that they spend their 
lives gnawing their way through wood. 

Another very common grub is found in 
the earth, right under the sgd when they 
are mature. Often they are so numerous 
that they eat all the root growth of the 
grass and cause the surface of a meadow 
to become completely brown and dead. 
When this condition prevails, the sod is 
actually loose and free from the soil be- 
neath it, and can be lifted up in great 
patches with no more effort than is neces- 
sary to lift a rug from the floor. 

The exposed earth will be dotted with 
dozens, perhaps hundreds, of larvae and 
they can be gathered easily. They are not 
as good bait as the wood-boring larvae, 
however, for they turn black when they 
have been placed in water, and consequent- 
ly lose much of their attraction for the fish. 

Indeed, the countryside teems with avail- 
able bait all year “round. Nearly every- 
thing that crawls or flies seems to have 
its period of utility. No fisherman should 
ever be compelled to forego the pleasures 
of his favorite sport because he failed to 
take bait with him or lacks it when an 
opportunity for fishing is presented. It’s 
merely a question of knowing what to look 
for and when and where to look for it. 


More Lake Trout Dope 


QDITOR Outdoor Life:—Kindly allow 
me to make a few comments on the 
article appearing in June issue of OuTpoor 
Lire called, “Trolling for Lake Trout’: 
In your article you fail to mention the 
fact that there are several lakes in the 
Arrowhead country of northeastern Min- 
nesota, located, I believe, in Lake and Cook 
Counties, that have lake trout. In these 
lakes the trout are found as plentifully as 
in the lakes that lie farther north. One of 
the best of these lakes is Burntside. With 
regard to tackle, I will tell of my own per- 
sonal experience: There were four of us 
fishing from two canoes. Our chief ob- 
ject was musky, which, by the way, 
proved to be a failure for that day. The 
guide suggested that we try our luck on 
lake trout for the balance of the day, and 
on our way back to camp. The special 
tackle consisted of two copper bell wire 
lines and one homemade reel or spool. The 
second line was used by running it over 
the side of the canoe. This tackle was 
supposed to accommodate the four of us. 
So we decided that two of the party should 
use their regular casting rods and reels, 
the same as we ordinarily used for bass, 
pike, and musky. With these last-named 
outfits we were using our regular silk 
casting lines, with a good-sized sinker 
about 4 feet ahead of the bait. The baits 
we used were the large-sized Skinner type 
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of spoons, with bucktail or feathered treble 
hooks. We also used the floating type of 
wooden plug, as well as a number of other 
types of spoons, all of which were, by the 
way, more or less successful. We were told 
to attach our sinkers with light thread so 
that they would break off when the hooks 
were set. This was found to be unnecessary. 
And the result of it all was that we who 
used the silk casting lines and light cast- 
ing tackle were several fish ahead of the 
others at the close of the trip. The reason, 
it seemed to me, was that we used far less 
time landing our fish than those who used 
the cumbersome copper wire tackle, and 
were also losing fewer fish after they had 
been hooked. These trout were running 
from 8 to 15 pounds. We caught several 
on plugs and spoons in quite shallow wa- 
ter while we were casting for muskies. 

It is noted that there are two varieties 
of lake trout, one with pinkish-like meat 
and one with gray meat. There were sev- 
eral names for them there, lake trout, 
landlocked salmon, salmon trout, etc. We 
were fishing in Lake Manitou, about 60 
miles north of Fort Francis, Ontario. The 
time of year was the last week in July 
and first of August, 1929. There were 
six portages, I believe, in reaching this 
lake, two of them three-quarters of a mile 
long, the others just short lifts. We found 
small lakes draining into Lake Manitou 
that teemed with muskies. I could give 
the exact location of this one particular 
lake, but I hesitate to do so on account of 
the size, for it covers only about a thousand 
acres and contains several islands, and it 
would take very little fishing to reduce it 
to the same condition that most of the 
northern lakes have reached with regard to 
the lordly old musky. 

Nebr. Joun McLe tan, Jr. 


Angling Editor’s Note:—I consider this one 
of the finest and most useful little articles on 
lake trout angling in the North, of anything I 
have read for some time. These are really 
**been there’’ gems.—B. C. R. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By Ben C. Robinson 
ERE’S a hint: 
When there’s a 
change of the wind, 
such as a shift of 
the wind during the 
night from an east- 
erly or nor’easterly 
quarter into the west 
or sou’west, get on 
the stream or lake 
just as quickly as 
you possibly can. 
Go fishing then. And 
if there’s a slight cloudiness and a soft, 
balmy feel of the air, all the better. Wall- 
eyed pike and muskies will be feeding then 
in the eddy waters below riffles, and about 
old snags and boulders that lie in or at 
the edge of the eddies. This is the surest 
recipe out for a good catch of game fish. 
Keep a close watch on the weather and 
wind. A handful of dry grass or leaves will 
give you the direction of the wind. A soft 
sou’west breeze is my favorite. 

And about wind on the water: If the 
wind is out of the southwest, blowing 
slight and irregular screens over the pools, 
it is almost a sure bet that the pike and 
bass will be ready to strike a wooden plug 
or a spoon hook. 

September is an ideal month for rock 
bass fishing. At this season they are ex- 
tremely partial to night crawlers and 
grasshoppers, and are found in water of 
3 and 4-foot «lepths about old, submerged 
and at edges of drifts and wind- 

They are excellent pan fish then. 














logs 


falls. 





Andéler ‘Kink 
Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 


we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


A Frog Hook 


HIS is a diagram of a hook for frog 

fishing bait and is called ““Hopp’s hook” 
because it was made by Mr. Hopp, a vet- 
eran frog fisherman who is now dead. [| 
don’t think this is made by any company, 
and as I find it an excellent one I wish 
others to profit also: 

First—Lead % inch by % inch by 1% 
inch. 

Second—No. 4/0 hook. 

Third—No. 6/0 hook. 

Fourth—Steel spring wire. 

Fifth—Solder wire to hook. 

The frog to be used for bait is stunned, 
and point of first hook thrust through 


>_<» 


c in 


jaws. Then the chest of the frog is on 
the lead, which also acts as a_ casting 
weight and keeps frog upright. The legs 
of frog go on opposite sides of the last 
hook, and a small subber band, about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, over the 
legs just above the last hook, keeps the 
bait in position. If this is cast and let rest 
a few seconds, it is as good a bass getter 
as I know about. The lead may be molded 
with a plaster of Paris mold to the hook, 
and the ring of the smaller hook threaded 
over the larger by heating the barb and 
squeezing it flat, and afterwards bending 
it back to proper position—Richard Har- 
lan, Ohio. 





An Effective Fastening 


HE “tie” pictured above will be found 
secure and one that is both quickly 
tied and untied. The average running 
knot and other ties easily tied are difficult 
to untie if one has fished until dark or 
after the knot has been wet for some 
time, resulting in one being forced to cut 
the line each time, and in time reduces 
the length. It will 1.0t pull out and is 
W-Looped Leader 
"B-End ofr Line _ §& 
C0 Line To Nod Ard Nee] y 
Cc’ —> Jed 

“reel 





less bulky than the average method of 
tying on leaders. In the same way lead- 
ers with no loops on ends can be securely 
tied to small-eyed flies, bass bugs, etc., 
the hook eyes of which will not permit 
the passing of looped leaders through 
them. If for any reason the security of 
the tie might be doubted, then tie a small 
single knot in the end of the line at 
point “B” before bending on the leader 
and clipping the ends off close. To untie 
from leader, hold line below union and 
“back” leader up line until enough slack 
is obtained to release leader. The leader 
will dry and stiffen quickly, permitting 
this to be done. Try it once and, like 
the writer, you will discard all the other 
knots and methods.—T. FE. Lipscomb, Ky. 
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Anglers’ Letters 


On the Right Side—Of Course! 

Editor:—I have just started to fly cast, having 
been a bait caster for about thirty years. The 
question on what side of the rod the handle of 
the fly casting reel should be placed is bothering 
me. I am right-handed and I notice most of the 
new fly casting reels with agate guide made for 
the line to run through are intended for the 
handle to be on right side, operated with the 
right hand. However, some of my friends who 
are tournament casters, and are also right-handed, 
place their reels so they can be operated with 
the left hand. They say it is more satisfactory 
to operate with the left hand. As I am start- 
ing in to learn and want to learn right and to 
use my rod and reel in the most effective man- 
ner, I would appreciate it very much if you would 
advise me as to the best way to start out and 
what is the practice most used among skilled 
anglers.—G. W. E., Minn. 


Answer:—Place the reel so that the reel handle 
will be on the right side of the rod. It should 
be so placed as to come below the grip, under the 
rod, and with handle where the right hand can 
immediately find it. The guides on the 
fly rod should be under the rod also (that is, on 
under side) and the reel always so placed as to 
have handle on right side. This allows the line 
to be stripped out with the left hand for the cast, 
and also for the fly to be retrieved back across 
the pool. I mostly play my fish with the line held 
between the thumb and finger of the left hand, 
but, in case of an extremely heavy fish making 
a hard, strong rush, one wants the handle then 
where the right thumb and finger can grip it 
solidly and control the fish with certainty. <A 
right-handed person can not reel properly against 
a battling fish with the left hand. It might, 
possibly, be all right for the tournament caster 
to occasionally retrieve his line with the reel 
handle on left side, but the old and experienced 
angler after fish places his reel so that the 
handle is on the right side—B. C. R. 


Here Are Some Good Ones! 


Editor:—Please tell me what is a good bait 
for catfish and suckers.—J. De G., Pa. 


Answer:—A piece of raw beef cut from the | 


neck of a fore quarter in your local butcher shop 
is one of the best baits you can find for large 
catfish. Then use this about old drifted tree 
tops and drifts of logs, where the water is 8 and 
10 feet in depth, with a rather heavy piece of 
lead as sinker and a No. 4/0 hook. Chicken en- 
trails are also good, and a piece of old, strong 
cheese produces results many times. Night 
crawlers are good, so are minnows. For suckers 
I use the tails of crawfish, peeled down to the 
white meat, and then I wrap the bait securely to 
the hook, which should be fairly small in size, 
with a long shank. I like crawfish tails for Aug- 
ust and early September sucker fishing. Another 
good bait I use for suckers in late season is 
the fresh water clam or mussel. 
with a strong knife blade, and cut the meat 
into small squares, which I use on a No. 2 size 
hook with a medium heavy sinker and fish it on 
the bottom.—B. C. R. 


Loons Locating Fish 


Editor Angling Department: Here’s a funny 
one. I am not superstitious at all but I was 
fishing last year with an old fisherman and 
saw something strange. We were trolling for 
pickerel on a lake where there were many 
loons swimming about. Every once in a while 
we would come near one and the old man 
would say that we would catch a pickerel when 
we passed over the spot where the loon was 
I laughed at him, but I’ll be darned 


swimming. 

if it didn’t work out that way a great many 

times. Now! Is there anything to it? If you 

say yes, well, I’ll have to believe in rapping 

on wood and the old black cat story. But 

really, why did it happen?—K. S., Tex. 
Answer: And we say yes! Go ahead and 


rap on wood. We say yes, and we are not 
superstitious either. Here’s the dope. The 
loons are fishermen too, and swim about over 
the submerged bars that rise toward the sur- 
face so that diving to the bottom is easy. 
Around these bars the big pickerel hold out, 
looking for the same minnows that the loons 
are after. You cross the bar, the pickerel 
takes your lure, and the loon wins. No black 
cat about it at all, just a fact. 


I open these | 
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BUEES"EVE 


Get or give 
one for 

CHRISTMAS 
it will make a 
sure-fire HIT! 


The 


NLY the famous genuine Meissel- 
bach Bull's-Eye ‘Level-wind Reel 
has ever given such excellent value for 
its price. For bait-casting and troll- 
ing. The reel that named itself by 
its high accuracy under all conditions, 
and won immediate success by getting 
more and bigger fish. 

Prompt and free casting straight to 
the mark is what counts when you're 
on hand when and where the Big Ones 
are putting away their chow. So 
says your Bull’s-Eye! Cast after 
cast gets a smashing strike and a 
hooked sockdolager! Because 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
3022 Taylor Street 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine 









placing your bait where they can't 


refuse. That's fishing! 


Large, handsome 100-yard_ size 
Nickel-silver reel flanges; nickel steel 
pivots and adjustable phosphor bronze 


bearings; silent free running gears; 
best level-wind made. End plates 
of polished permo, in green, red, 


brown or black. Guaranteed for life. 


Price $5.00. 


At your dealers, or write to us. 


Catalog of all genuine Meissel- 
bach Fishing Reels of Quality 
FREE on request. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 








Size 9x12 ‘nches. 


coon hunting, fur farming, 


and answers, etc. 
fur prices. 





INTRODUCTORY OFFER—We will send you six recent 
back issues and then one copy each month for the next 
six months, 12 big issues in all, and the genuine 
Remington sheath knife for only $1.10. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send in your order today. 

HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, o*e 


HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER 


84 to 164 pages every month. 
Full of hunting, 
trapping, fis>‘ng and camping stor- 
ies. Regular departments on guns, 
fishing, 
fox hunting, boating, dogs, questions 
Fur markets and 
All nicely illustrated. 


384 So. Fourth Street, o*e 








All “dl 


ee Remington Sheath Knife 
B inches long. Blade of best quality steeR 
10 ps E to a keen cutting edge. Imitation stag 
handle. Fine for hunting, camping, trapping or 

the tackle box. Leather sheath included. 
Columbus, Ohio 








Don’t Suffer 
With Piles! 


Wonderful Results Obtained From Page 
Internal-External Combination Treatment 


TRIAL TREATMENT FREE 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick re- 
lief from pile pains and suffering, with the Page 
Internal Tablet Combination Treatment, which 
through its internal as well as external action 
makes it the correct way. That’s why the Page 
method is so quick-acting and effective. Don’t 
continue to suffer pile pains and discomfort. 
Write now for free trial package. Send no money 
—just your name and address. Package will be 
sent prepaid in plain wrapper. 


E. R. PAGE CO., 204) Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 








Wre Afling Builds 


the Body 


Learn at Home 


Be a real man. Enjoy vi- 
he health. Se ge 

_— 
by botise sexes. —y © 












exercises every 
a in a body. 
eee —— ves you an 
Physique—beauty and strength in every part. a. a on — 
Learn Scientific VYpestts now our own home as 
taught byt by World’s Champions— ow yo a an Frank Gotch. 


illustrated booklet 
FREE Booklet ': Pie. Tell ow r Wrestling Builds the 
toms ox exuinion Hi HOW we teach expert rewreetitng so secrets of champtons 


Farmer Burns School, 3149 Courtney Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 












STALKING BIG GAME WITH A CAMERA IN AFRICA-By Marius Maxwell. 


The author 


spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record on his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 


most extraordinary illustrations. 
Denver, Colorado. 


311 pages; $9.25 postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 











OME ten years ago, when the out- 

board motor industry was in that 

stage of its infancy when it was just 
beginning to talk—and to be talked about 
—a salesman went to Florida. Even a 
casual glance at the map showed no lack 
of water—there were the ocean, rivers, 
and lakes aplenty. As for potential cus- 
tomers—well, look at all those wealthy 
tourists from the North! 

It may seem almost incredible today, 
but he reported back that he had difficulty 
in finding a suitable small boat on which 
to demonstrate his motor. Yes, boats 
were in use. Yes, there were some motors 
running around. But practically everything 
was privately owned. Outboard motor 
dealers were few and far between. Why? 
“Most of the mo- 
tors in use here 
are brought down 
from the North and 
carried back again 
in the spring.” 

Neither Florida 

nor the other states 
bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico 
have yielded the 
volume of outboard 
motor sales that 
one might expect. . 
Partly because the 
people in the South 
have not, until more 
recently, sensed the 
value of this sport 
and recreation and 
its aid to hunting 
and fishing. Partly, 
as. the salesman 
reported, because 
some motors are 
taken down from 
the North. 

At present, however, ine northern tour- 
ist, or whatever he may prefer to call 
himself, who leaves the frozen winter 
of his homeland to spend weeks or months 
in the sunny South, will find outboard 
motors in use, and for sale, in the im- 
portant (and some smaller) cities and 
resort sections clear around the Gulf 
coast. Supplies and service are readily 
available. 

Those who have found the outboard 
motor almost indispensable in the pursuit 
of health and happiness, and fish and 
game, and sun tan on week-ends or va- 
cations in the North need not forego its 
efficient aid during the winter sojourn 
in southern climes. Take the little motor 
along. Depending on where you go, and 
just what you want, you'll probably be 
able to rent boats as and when needed, 
but, if not, a cheap one can be bought 
and stored from season to season. 

Even if the trip south is made in a 
cruiser or yacht, the outboard outfit 
should go along, for there will be in- 
numerable opportunities tor shallow water 
excursicns to picnic, explore, and fish 
not to mention the convenience of the 


conducted by 


~~ PA. Tanner 


Going South? 
By P. A. Tanner 


motor-powered dinghy for shore com- 
munication. 

If the railroads carry you southward, 
the express charges on the motor will 
be nothing compared to the use you will 
be able to make of it when you arrive. 
That is, provided, of course, that you love 
the water and intend to enjoy your oppor- 
tunities. 

Or, if you are motoring, get one of the 
carrying cases which most manufactur- 
ers supply, and tie the motor on some- 
where. Frequently, it can be carried 
safely and conveniently on the running 
board. 

Just look at a map of Florida. Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, New Smyrna, 
Daytona, Titusville, Palm Beach, Miami 


A leisurely jaunt at 26 miles per hour 


—all on the east coast—all offer many 
enjoyable days in safe small boat cruis- 
ing. On the west coast, the Fort Myers 
region, the Tampa Bay section, and fur- 
ther north above Tarpon Springs, salt 
and fresh water sports may be enjoyed. 
If it is further west you’re going, there 
is a wealth of pleasurable adventure 
awaiting you, from Pensacola east. 


OOK at those blue spots down through 
the center of the state. They’re lakes. 
Try boating at Gainesville, DeLand, San- 
ford, Orlando, Tavares, on Lake Kissim- 
mee, or on one of the hundreds of others. 
Possibly you are one of those thousands 
who have never realized that Florida is 
the small boat paradise. If you are go- 
ing where there is boating water, then by 
all means take the motor along and en- 
joy the water all the more. If you have 
not yet picked your spot, then choose a 
waterside location and make your stay 


doubly pleasant. 

But possibly Florida doesn’t interest 
you particularly. You'll find plenty of 
boating water down around Mobile Bay 


in Alabama. Or over around Biloxi or 


Gulfport or Bay St. Louis in Mississippi. 
Further west? Well, ask the folks in 
New Orleans about the hundreds of miles 
of coast line in their state. Still further? 
Try the section east and south of Hous- 
ton—Galveston, Corpus Christi, clear 
down to Brownsville. There are literally 
hundreds of spots where your outboard 
motor will push you effortlessly into de- 
lightful new surroundings, into a new 
world of sport and outdoor life. 

The chamber of commerce in any one 
of these more important watering places 
can supply you with information about 
the locality, the accommodations, the na- 
ture of the sports available to the winter 
resident, and the extent of small boat 
activities. Ask them. for this service. 

If you have been 
boating on fresh 
water only in the 
North and will put 
your motor into salt 
water for the first 
time this winter, 
you will find it ad- 
visable to give it a 
little extra care. A 
few years ago out- 
board motors with 
underwater _ parts 
constructed of 
bronze were recom- 
mended for - salt 
water operation. 
Aluminum _ alloys 
have now been so 
highly perfected 
that the special salt 
water motors have 
been discontinued. 
However, it is wise 
to take some pre- 
cautions, 

Unless it is 
necessary, do not leave the motor on 
the boat, in the water, for long periods, 
as you may have done “back home.” 
When a trip or a day is finished, it 
is better to take the motor off the 
boat, and if possible operate it for a 
minute or two in a barrel or tank of fresh 
water, to flush all the salt from the cool- 
ing system. Then wipe the surface with 
an oily rag, and lay the motor away until 
it is again needed. Whether or not it 
can be flushed out as just suggested, 
wipe it off anyway. 

Salt water will quickly discolor the 
aluminum alloy castings, but this is not 
harmful provided the corrosion is not 
allowed to eat deeply into the metal, as 
it may do in cases of extreme neglect. 

If more than usual protection is desired, 
the motor may be thoroughly cleaned with 
gasoline, dried, and then coated with an 
application of marine varnish. If treated 
in this way, one should watch for 
scratches in the varnish, and cover them 
with a new application immediately. 

It should be remembered that while 
fresh water is a very, poor conductor of 
electricity, salt water is a very good con- 
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ductor. If salt spray touches the spark 
plugs, a short circuit is likely to result. 
It is therefore necessary to keep the spark 
plug insulators wiped clean. If it is 
necessary to run in heavy weather, with 
salt spray hitting the plugs frequently, a 
coating of very heavy, stiff cup grease on 
the spark plug clear up to the rubber- 
covered lead will help matters consider- 
ably. Unless the grease is very heavy— 
and even then rather frequently renewed 
—it will melt and run off. 

A motor accidentally overboard in fresh 
water may mean simply a little incon- 
venience and no great harm done, pro- 
vided everything is thoroughly cleaned 
up at once. But an immersion in salt 
water might mean real trouble, for salt 
water is usually death to magnetos or 
other ignition systems. Just be careful. 

Are you going south this winter? Then 
by all means, if you love the water and 
the outdoors, take the motor along and 
get twice the fun. 


The Winter Overhaul 


T DOESN’T particularly matter wheth- 

er it’s two months old or ten years, the 
chances are that your outboard motor 
can stand a going-over. There is per- 
haps no better application of that time- 
worn proverb, “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

There are two ways of going about it. 

If you are busy, or one of those just 
not mechanically inclined, then put the 
motor into the hands of an expert, give 
him plenty of time, and pay him for the 
job. It is better to spend $10 now than 
to wish you had next summer, when every 
hour of the vacation is so very valuable. 

It is probable that your local dealer can 
do the work satisfactorily, and that he 
will appreciate having the work in his 
slack season. But if not, or if you want 
to be sure of guaranteed factory quality, 
write to the manufacturer and get his 
instructions for shipping the motor to the 
factory. Factory service and repair shops 
are not rushed in the wintertime, and 
you are therefore assured of more pains- 
taking work. They have the facilities, 
the skill, and the equipment to make your 
motor as good as new. It is well to in- 
struct them, however, whether you want 
just a good running job, or a thorough 
rebuilding. The latter will cost the most, 
but the motor should come back to you 
in just as good condition as a new one, 
and nearly that good as to finish. 


But the man with spare time and a 
mechanical itch can get many hours of 
real fun and a thorough understanding 
of the “innards” by doing his own work. 
Unless the motor is very badly worn or 
damaged, little equipment is required: A 
well-lighted bench or table; plenty of 
wrenches, screw drivers, a small vise, 
new gaskets (and such new parts as you 
may find need replacement) ; kerosene and 
rags for cleaning; a complete instruction 
book, and a love of mechanical precision. 

But know what you are doing before 
you do it. 

The winter overhaul—one way or the 
other—is recommended. It is well worth 
while. 


What Are Your Boating 
Problems? 


PeRHArS you're thinking of putting a 
motor on that old rowboat next 
spring. Maybe you need a new boat. 
Possibly you are undecided as to whether 
you should get a big outboard-powered 
craft, or a small inboard job. There are 


a hundred and one problems that might 
confront you as you sit by the fire and 
dream of those outdoor days to come. 
We can not recommend any particular 
make of boat or motor, but, if you specify 
your conditions and your needs clearly, 
it is probable that we can tell you the 


type of outfit that others in similar cir- | 


cumstances have found most suitable. 
And we can see that the builders of those 
types acquaint you with their product. 
Selection, then, should not be difficult. 

This is a service which you can have 
for the asking—and a 2-cent stamp for 
the reply. Make use of it. 


Motor Boats in Service 


c IS required that larger motor boats, 
used on navigable waters, must be regis- 
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Piles Treated 


tered with the Bureau of Navigation of | 


the Department of Commerce. This makes 
available an accurate census of the num- 
ber of such boats. 

On Dec. 31, 1929, there were 241,040 
such boats registered. On June 30, 1930, 
according to reports, the number had in- 
creased to 243,702. 

A further indication of the rapid in- 
crease in motor boating is given by the 
yearly figures below: 
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Northland Skis ‘4 


To identify the fast, 
durable skis that 
have won every 
Nat'l Champion- 
ship since 1917, look 
for the deerhead trade- 
mark. Our new booklet, 
“How to Ski,’’ is ready. 
Write for your free copy. 
How about Northlands as 
Christmas Gifts? 
World’s Largest 
Ski Mfrs. 



























‘Northern Ski Mfg. Co. 


8 Merriam Park, St. Paul. Minn. 

















Without Surgery 





Write for FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 


| gery,”’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted 


has been published by Dr. McCleary, 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, 


the noted Rectal 
Excelsior Springs, 


| Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 


| used for over 28 years. 
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Canvas Cover 

Editor:—I made a canvas cover for my 16-foot 
boat. The cover fits snugly, but the duck was not 
preshrunk. I wish to waterproof this cover. 
Will this waterproofing guard against shrinkage? 
Give me a formula which can very readily be 
prepared. I remember you mentioned one a year 
ago in Outpoor Lire. I believe it was paraffin 
oil heated in gasoline, set in hot water. I recall 
the formula vaguely. Does this make the cover 
stiff and more apt to catch fire? If you have 
several formulas for waterproofing, please men- 
tion them. State also your preference.—E. D. B., 
New Ulm, Minn. 


Answer :—Unless cover is on _ perfectly 
tight, I would advise that you apply “airplane 
dope,” which will shrink it to the proper fit. 
The formula you suggest for waterproofing is 
rather inflammable. I would suggest a paste 
composed of the following: 4 quarts linseed 
oil, mixed with 2 quarts of white lead and % 
pound whiting. Or use white marine paint, with 
a little whiting added to make a paste. I would 
rather prefer the latter formula.—Editor. 


your 


Repairing Duck Boat 


Editor:—I have an 11-foot, one-man, homemade 
duck boat, the sides being made of half-inch pine 
boards. Last fall I bucked some thin ice with it 
and scarred up the sides close to the point on 
each side, some of the cuts going about halfway 
through the hull. This means that there is only 
about a quarter-inch thickness at these points. 
It seems to me that this is pretty well weakened. 
Can I repair this in some way with glue or 
material that would stick? I am informed that 
plastic wood would not be satisfactory for this 
purpose.—C. W. K., Montgomery, Minn. 


Answer:—You could doubtless fill up the holes 
some way, but to strengthen the boat as you | 


desire I would recommend putting in new wood, 
putting battens around the patch on the inside.— 
Edito-. 


| $15.00. 





Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 
the use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
Over 19.000 cases of recta! 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary, and his as- 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. McCleary today for a Free copy of this book 
and their large reference list of former patients. All 
literature sent in plain wrapper free and postpaid.—Adyv. 
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Straps), with 6 carefully selected High 
Power LENSES givingan exceptionally 
clear and wide Field of Vision with an 
8-mile range. A Powerful and Accurate 
Instrument made from superior mater- 
ials, black enameled hinged body leather covered, pupillary ad- 
justment, center focusing, guaranteed perfect and built to cive 
a lisetime of service to Hunters, Campers, Tourists,etc. The 
best BINOCULARS on the market at $8.75 and madetosell for 
If dissatisfied after 10 days’ trial, money refunded 
(12 Years of Honest Square Dealing.) 
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GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney— 
used by more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. 
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ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or 
fold up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy 
to transport on shoulder. Carry four men easily. 


Suitable for your outboard. On market 38 years. 
Sold world over. Priced right. Guaranteed. Write 


ACME BOAT CO., 125 Beck St. Sree nin ea 
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WENTY years ago I slept in the 
tepee of Sammy Crow, a Lake Su- 
perior Reillo Indian, who had 

enough of the progressive spirit to adopt 
this winter home of the northwest tribes 
as his own. Sammy had made an over- 
land journey to Vancouver and back, and 
the tepee was one of the ideas that re- 
turned with him. 

This was my first experience with such 
a tent, and, in spite of it being rather 
crowded with S sammy, his wife, their four 
children, myself, and two dogs, the in- 
terior was fresh and well-ventilated. Two 
nights before, I had nearly smothered in 
a white trapper’s log cabin. This worthy 
son of the outdoors shut everything up 
tight when we retired, to keep out what 
he termed varmints and the deadly night 
air. I choked and gasped in the close, 
damp atmosphere, that reeked with smells 
from the dirt floor, into which scraps of 
food and pelt scrapings had been tramped 
for years. Finally, I braved my host’s ire 
by stealthily opening the single window 
in the cabin’s end. Even after that I 
devoutly wished I had obeyed my first 
impulse to spread the tarp under a tree 
and sleep outside. 

The fresh, pure air of Sammy’s tepee 
was such a contrast that I wondered why 
in the devil more of those trappers and 
woodsmen, both white and red, had not 
followed his example. Although water 
froze that night and bursted one of Mrs. 
Sammy’s drinking gourds beside the door, 
the fire in the center of the tepee kept us 
pleasantly warm under a single blanket. 

As I remember it, Sammy Crow's tepee 
was not pitched entirely in accord with 
the best practice. He had staked the 
bottom edge fairly tight to the ground, 
and relied upon what air entered under 
the loosely hanging door flap to clear 
the smoke inside and carry it up through 
the peak. Just the same, Sammy was 
rearing his family under clean, comfort- 
able, and sanitary camping conditions. 
He was a good citizen, doing the best 
with the resources at his command, even 
if his birch beer was so strong it kept 
my head humming like a nest of hornets 
all morning. 


HE tepee is essentially a cold weather 

shelter. It has exclusive features not 
found in any of the other types of tents, 
which make it very comfortable and cozy 
for living out of doors in winter. The 
tepee is a worthy companion to that other 
gift we white men received from the 
Indian—the birch bark canoe. 

I would not care to use a tepee for 
summer camping. In warm weather the 
most valuable feature of the tepee is 
practically useless. This is its ability 
to clear away smoke from an inside fire 
without making the occupants miserable. 
An inside fire is hardly practical for 
warm weather camping. 

Neither is the tepee, as 
used, mosquito and insect proof. 


commonly 


You 


The Best Winter Tent 
By Maurice H. Decker 


can hang mosquito barring over your 
bunk and get a good night’s rest in a 
tepee, but there are other and better forms 
of canvas shelter for summer time. These 
should be chosen in preference when the 
camper lives outdoors in warm weather, 
and in insect-infested regions. 

There is a little matter of handicap, 
too, in the size and weight of the tepee. 
Its form of erection limits its use to 





Trail 


Come Take the 
With Me 


There’s a lure within the cloudland 
And the hills are calling too— 
There’s a witchery in the forest 
There’s a charm high in the blue 
There’s the silver winding river 
Ever tempting, ever new 
And the high inspiring mountains 
And the broad soul-filling view- 
There’s the captivating cs at 
Ever changing, ever new 
And the siren song of meadows 
When the sun comes o’er the hilltops 
And they sparkle in the dew. 
Don’t you see them beckon? 
Don’t you hear them call? 
Don’t you feel the mighty urge 
A-pulling through them all? 
Oh! I want to take the road again 
With a good stick underhand! 
I want to walk against the wind 
With a friend I understand— 
And we’ll rustle through the piled-up 
leaves 
That Autumn’s laid to rest 
We'll wander through the stacked-up 
sheaves 

When the sun is in the west, 
And the plump and merry pumpkins 
Will grin and laugh with you 
For they know a fellow spirit 
When he comes marching thru. 
We'll not worry for a welcome 
While the Baldwin’s red and sweet — 
We'll just walk about the country 
And we'll take whate’er we meet, 
And we light a friendly pipe then 
When the day is almost done 
And the call of Autumn’s dying 
With the setting of the sun. 

Walter B. Wolfe. 











certain localities and to selected condi- 
tions of packing and cartage. From 
eleven to twelve straight poles over 20 
feet in length are required to set the 
tepee up in proper form. Such timber 
will not always be found in every local- 
ity, and the camper should be sure that it 
is, before he adopts the tepee for his 
home. 

It is scarcely practical to carry a com- 
plete set of these poles from one camp 


site to another. They are too heavy and 
bulky. But it is no trick at all to cut 
them from the right sort of timber, and 
with a little practice the tepee camper 
can have his house set up and his cook- 
ing fire going before another would get 
the kinks out of some of those patent 
folding tents designed for auto campers. 
In many places through the Northwest, 
it is not necessary to even cut your tepee 
poles. You may find them cut and 
stacked at the favored camp sites, left 
there for you by previous parties who 
have passed over the same trail. Need- 
less to add, you should pass them along 
to those who will follow. To cut one’s 
firewood out of a stack of dry tepee 
poles is decidedly bad taste. In a court 
of the Northwest it would be hard to con- 
vict one who shot such an offender. 


UT when you go camping in cold 

weather through country affording 
plenty of young, straight timber, the tepee 
is the thing. It has steep sides on which 
snow will not lodge and melt, to drip 
through. Rain runs off a tepee like bird 
shot rolls from the breast of a Canada 
goose. The roof stands at such a steep 
pitch it is not necessary to waterproof the 
fabric unless you wish. 

When properly staked and anchored, 
a tepee will weather anything short of a 
Kansas twister before upsetting. It 
stands stiff and solid on its sturdy frame 
of poles. For added securit in open 
country, the tepee camper may bring down 
the rope which lashes the poles at their 
tops to a stout stake driven inside. This 
will hold things down in a terrific gale. 

The tepee is the only tent in which you 
can build an open fire, and then stay 
inside to enjoy it without wearing a gas 
mask. You have, in effect, the comfort- 
ing warmth and forced ventilation of a 
fireplace in your living room when you 
camp in the tepee. You cook and eat 
inside, under shelter, and keep warm and 
dry, no matter if it be snowing or raining 
outside. 

The smoke and sparks from this fire 
are sucked up by the natural draft of 
the tepee and escape through the open 
hole in the top. Fresh air enters at the 
bottom, between the edge of the tent and 
the ground, and rises naturally. The fire- 
light reflects from the canvas sides, and 
makes a lantern or candle unnecessary. 

Just a small fire is necessary to keep 
the interior of your tepee warm and cozy. 
You will not burn one-tenth of the wood 
you would use if you camped in an open 
front tent or shelter. The tepee camper 
does not spend most of his time rustling 
fuel. He can utilize it for hunting, pros- 
pecting, trapping, or for whatever pur- 
pose he made his winter outdoor trip. 

If you happen to be caught out in a 
storm and reach camp drenched and 
chilled, you can undress and dry off 
before the center fire in the tepee, with- 
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out inconvenience or discomfort. A little | 
smoke may collect inside, but it stays 
up in the peak, and you may easily escape 
it by stooping or kneeling as you cook 
or work. 

Not everyone can manage a tepee suc- 
cessfully in all kinds of weather. A few 
fail because they try to make their fire 
draw by arranging and adjusting the 
two smoke flaps which project at the peak 
and are held in position by poles a foot 
longer than the rest. 

In cold, w:ndy weather this is some- 
times possible, but in heavy timber, with 
little air movement, you must stake the 
bottom of your tepee so it stands an 
inch or 2 up from the ground all the 
way around. The air enters close to 
| the ground and rises up through the 
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Cooking Small Game in Camp 


HE first thing to do after you have 
killed your squirrel, rabbit, duck, 
grouse, or pheasant is to remove 
entrails. The sooner you do this, 
the better the meat will taste when 
cooked. I know some hunters like to 
hang birds up by their tails and let them 
hang until the weight pulls the feathers 
loose and they drop. I don’t care to eat 
meat so handled. It has always been 
my experience that a prompt cleaning 
of the abdominal cavity means sweeter, 
better-tasting food. 

And it is certainly more hygienic and 
healthful. Putrefaction and fermentation 
always start from gas that accumulates 
in the entrails. The best small game 
hunters I know invariably draw their 
game just as soon as possible after it 
been killed, in most cases before 
the animal is slipped into the hunting 
coat. This gives the camp cook an even 
break in his job of preparing the meat 
for the table. 

If you are hunting from a camp, the 
next step in preparing your “small deer” 
will be a fire. Of course we know only 
hard wood should be used for cooking, 
but the fellow who started this gag must 
have stayed pretty close to his own wood- 
pile when he went camping. I don't 
imagine he was ever compelled to rustle 
up dead cedar roots or greasewood and 
cow chips on the southwestern plains, 
where a piece of hard wood would be a 
natural curiosity. 

Neither did he camp along river bot- 
toms or salt marshes, where only soft, 
pulpy woods grow. Maybe he carried a 
bag of charcoal along, but the only sure 
way of always having hard wood for a 
camp cooking fire that I know of is to 
go in the year before and cut and cord it. 

A fellow is usually too tired and hun- 
gry to go far from camp at mealtime to 
hunt an ideal fuel. He scratches about 
and uses what he can find, the best he 
can. We know we're in luck when we 
find a standing dead tree. Usually we 
are content with dry brush and windfall 
stuff. 


the 


has 


ARD wood won't always burn down to 

coals. Brash oak will crumple into 
ashes like willow or apple wood. If you 
must use doubtful fuel, start cooking when 
the fire is about half burned down. Ii there 
is no dry wood, use green. The woods 
that burn best green are hickory, white 
ash, black birch, and maple. Pine is 
useless green, and the other soft woods 
almost hopeless. Hemlock bark is good. 
Birch bark will make punk wood burn 
better. 

Some folks object to the strong “gamy” 
flavor of small birds and animals. Their 
remedy is to parboil the meat with soda 
or vinegar in the water, or both. This 
water is then poured off. But parboiling 
is so easily overdone. Cooks boil the 
meat until not only the wild taste is gone, 
but all other taste as well, and they have 
left a flabby, tasteless mess. 

Here is how I handle that wild flavor. 
I learned it from a woman who in her 
fifty years of pioneering cooked far more 
wild than tame meat. If the game has 
scent or musk glands between the fore 
legs, remove them. If you fail to find 
these, don’t worry. All game don’t pos- 
sess such glands, at all times of the sea- 
son. Now lay the dressed meat in a 
kettle or pan. Dump in a teaspoonful 
of soda on top, and pour enough boiling 
water in to cover the meat. Let stand 
about five minutes. If the game is old 


By Maurice H. Decker 


and tough, let stand a bit longer. 
take it out and cook. 

Frying is such an easy and convenient 
way to prepare food in camp, we soon 
drift into the vicious habit of dumping 
a chunk of grease in the skillet and cook- 
ing everything on the menu therein. The 
average North Woods guide will smother 
everything he dishes up in hot lard until 
you begin to feel like an Eskimo. 

3ut there are so many other equally 
easy and simple ways to cook small game, 
every camping party should put the “In- 
jun sign” on their cook if he overworks 
that deadly weapon—the skillet. In fact, 
I now dislike to fry any meat except 
bacon or ham, and then only when I 
need shortening. One must use the skil- 
let for flapjacks, and he should grasp 
every opportunity to prepare his meat 
differently. 

Here is my favorite substitute for fry- 
ing. It works fine for squirrel, quail, 
rabbit, muskrat, or even steak. Wipe a 
little grease over the skillet’s bottom and 
get it very hot. Lay in the meat and sear 
it on the bottom. Just as soon as the 
red juices start to work up through the 
top, turn it over and sear the other side. 


Then 


VERY hot pan will cook any kind of 
meat a bit rare in just a few minutes. 
Watch it, turning or shaking it around 
the skillet to prevent burning. Then 
take up the meat, salt, and lay a chunk 





NEXT MONTH 
Henry Belden will have a dramatic and 


colorful story of hunting ducks in the 
Louisiana marshes 





of butter on top if you have it. Your 
game will be tender, fairly melting in 
your mouth, and will not have the slight- 
est resemblance to parfleche leather, as 
is obtained when you fry game half an 
hour in a lot of lard. All you will ask 
is plenty of elbow room, with an even 
break with the rest of the gang when the 
cook bangs his tin pan clarion call for 
dinner. 

If the game is rather old and you sus- 
pect it of toughness, after the first sear- 
ing turn in a little water, cover the pan 
with a tight lid, and let it finish cooking 
slowly by steam. Add water as needed, 
and you will have a substitute for Swiss 
steak that will outtaste the original. 

Baking is usually more difficult in 
camp unless the party is supplied with a 
Dutch oven. A reflector oven is light 
and easy to pack, and turns out well-done 
roasts when the cook gets the hang of 
its use. The main trouble in using a 
light oven is the tendency to overheat 
and burn the meat. More camp roasts 
are burnt than underdone. 

You can improvise a Dutch oven with 
two deep pans, one inverted over the 
other. Remember, an oven must cook 
from both top and bottom. Set it on coals 
and put a pile of coals and ashes on top. 
The worst difficulty in roasting game in 
camp seems to be a browned, burnt crust 
all over the outside of your roast duck 
or rabbit. I use two methods to elim- 
inate this. 

No, I don’t cover the bird or animal 
with a layer of clay. I’ve camped in 
mighty few places where the right sort 
of clay could be found. If your wife is 
along, you might swipe her mud pack 
and plaster over the meat if you want 
to take the risk. But another more sim- 


ple trick is one I borrowed from pro- 
fessional bakers who prepare game and 
hams for banquets. Make a stiff paste 
from flour and water, and cover your 
game. The paste need only be a quarter 
inch thick, and a cup of flour will cover 
a big camp roast. When the meat is 
served, this black, burnt crust of flour 
peels off, leaving the meat moist and juicy 
underneath. I would much rather waste 
a cup of flour than a pound of pheasant 
or wild turkey. 


ACKING flour, you can pin strips of 
bacon all over the roast to protect and 
flavor it. If your bacon is in a large 
slab, peel off the rind and wrap it, flesh 
side in, about the meat. This will im- 
part a wonderful flavor to tough, dry game. 
Lacking any sort of baking dish or 
utensil, and still in a frame of mind to 
cheat the skillet, roast your game before 
an open fire. Suspend it by a wet cord 
or piece of wire or green withe. Remem- 
ber, the meat is hung before and not 
over the fire. Use a bed of coals or 
half-burned-out fire. Set a pan under 
the meat to catch the drippings. If you 
follow the usual woodsman’s method, you 
will soon burn a thick crust over your 
roast. If you protect it with a flour 
paste you will save and eat every bit. 

Keep the roast turning, and set up a 
backlog or wall of stones opposite the 
fire, to reflect the heat against the sus- 
pended meat. 

I always carry vinegar on camping 
trips. A little will invariably improve 
the taste of game. When you turn water 
in to steam tough game, put in also a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Rub your roast 
with a little. Pour some over the meat 
before it is incased witi flour paste or 
bacon strips. When basting a hanging 
roast put vinegar in the drippings. 

Always cut off the tails of wild fowl 
to get rid of the oil gland. This helps 
remove some of the objectionable flavor. 
If ducks are very fishy, rub them insidé 
and out with black pepper and vinegar, 
if they are to be baked or broiled. If 
they are stewed, put both pepper—a tea- 
spoonful—and vinegar in the water. 


The Camp Chef 
Concentrated Foods Afield 

Dehydrated meats, vegetables, and their 
extracts solve the problem of keeping down 
bulk and weight on outdoor trips, especially 
hiking back from the motor trails or canoe 
routes. An 8-ounce can will serve a party 
of four or five, for these preparations swell 
to four or five times their. concentrated 
bulk. Beans, onions, carrots, parsnips, 
potatoes, spinach, and many other foods 
are to be had in this form. Dried eggs 
come in small cans, as do many other con- 
centrated eatables. Whether conceived for 
polar explorations, or for Army use, these 
foods lighten the pack of the outdoorsman 

and keep the belt line at normal. 


Frying Pan Bread 

Mix a cup of flour, a teaspoon of sugar, 
one of salt, and three of baking powder, 
in water, and stir to a thick dough. Place 
in hot frying pan and put on camp fire or 
camp stove. When it sets, prop up the 
pan (if on an open camp fire), place in 
camp stove oven, if you have one, or on 
the camp stove. Turn when brown, and 
when both sides are baked you'll have real 
frying pan bread, and without a lot of com- 
plicated directions—the best it is possible 
to prepare outdoors and in a hurry. 
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Carrying the Emergency Canteens 


N LONG automobile trips the can- 
teen set is essential, and is best car- 
ried as illustrated, between the front ends 
of the frame members, occupying the per- 
pendicular space of about 10 inches be- 
tween the front axle and the lower radia- 
tor shell. This method is applicable to 
nearly all cars, although each model will 
require a slightly different method of sus- 
pension. 
The arrangement illustrated may be 
used on cars having the usual type of 
front bumper, it carrying the two strap 


iron clamps to which are attached _ the | 


two %-inch iron rods, dropping down 
diagonally to support the back corners of 
the canteen frame. The ordinary frame 


as sold to clamp on the running board is 
easily adaptable. 

The weight is carried principally by the 
extra length of 134x3 inch strap iron, 


which is bolted permanently into the 
bumper brackets at each end of the car 
frame, four stove bolts being used to at- 
tach the upper strap of the canteen frame 
to this cross member. On some cars, hav- 
ing a metal apron flush with the lower 
edge of the radiator, the diagonal rods 
may be dispensed with, and the upper 
rear strap of the canteen frame bolted to 
the apron. 

The set illustrated has a three gallon 
water canteen, and two of one gallon ca- 
pacity, for oil and gasoline—C. M. Kreid- 
er, Calif. 


A Useful Kink for a Flat Tire 


WE ONCE were caught on the road 
home from a fishing trip with a flat 
tire. We had no patch but a quantity of 
18-lb.-test cuttyhunk line so we took about 
a dozen turns around the inner tube on 
either side so as to keep air from getting 
to the puncture. When pumped up the 
tube did not leak and we got safely home 
and had the puncture repaired—D. L. 
Morris, N. Dak. 


For Drawing Out Corks 


F THE corkscrew is lost here are two 

‘methods of substituting. Take a plain 
household screw and attach a strong string 
to it; or stick two forks vertically into the 
cork, one on either side and not too near 
the edge, run a stout knife blade through 
between the tines and twist the forks and 
si loosen the cork.—Juliette Frazier, 

re. 
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BEAN’S LAMBSKIN 
CAMP SHOE 


Is our own idea of the best and most 
practical shoe we ever manufactured. 
Made with regular moccasin sole that 
can be worn 
outdoors around 
camp or in camp 
as a- slipper. 




















for warming 
Height 6 
with 2 
inch cuff that 


or down. On or 
off in instant 


Fastener. 
Sizes Men’s 

3 to 12 and 
Sued Soe one Ladies’ 
sample anc 
Fall Catalog $3 50 
Manufactured i 

by = Postpaid 
L. L. BEAN, 201 Main St., Freeport, Maine 








National Sportsman 


is a 68-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best places 
to get fish and game, etc. 
Biggest value ever offered in 
® sporting magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE FAMOUS 

; ’ r 

Remington Sportsman's Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
fequirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality stee! with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just ri ht for a good, 
clean job of slitting and skinning. SP} CIAL OFFER. 
We will send you National Sporteman Magazine for a whole 
year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportaman’s Knife. 
The Name “‘Remington’”’ on the Both for 
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Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today 
te NATIONAL SPORTSMAN, 113 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 



















Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40¢ w> 


Fastest running Prescott spinner 

made. Unequalled for results. 

Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 914 in, 

long. At — dealer’s or direct, 
ular le 


Cire ee. y 
)) PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 4 4 
SRESCOTT — wis. 4 
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*‘Sheds water like a duck’s back’’ 


Clothesthat take youthroughtherough- 
est dayincomfort, that help your shoot- 
ing, that put more enjoyment in your 
hunting. They are the genuine Utica- 
Famous more than 26 
years for best improvements, comfort, 
fit, looks and service. America’s favor- 
ite make, from Cape Cod to Cape Men- 
docino and from International Falls to 
Six Hunting Coats for 
choice, withreal pivotsleeves. Breeches, 
Long Pants,Shell Vests, Hat-caps, Leg- 
All the very best quality. 
Buy genuine Durbaks. 
write us. New Style Book FREE. 


Utica-Duxbak Corp. {i273 
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Hunting Clothes That 
Help You Hunt! 






Style 70 
~~ 


At your Dealer's, or 











No Arctic 
or 
Antarctic 
Terrors 


For 


Old Reliable 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Brown’s Beach Jacket 


Byrd’s and MacMillan’s Expeditions were 
both equipped with them. MacMillan has 
said, ‘“‘We can’t get along without them.” 
Made for rough-and-ready outdoor serv- 
ice of strong knit cloth with a warm 
knit-in wool fleece lining. Will not rip, 
ravel or tear; can be washed and keeps 
its shape. Three styles—coat with or 
without collar, and vest. 
Brown’s Beach Jacket makes 
a welcome Christmas gift. 
Ask your dealer 

BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
a Worcester, Massachusetts 


PARK RANGERS 













































Park rangers; forest rangers; $1620 year. vacation; steady jobs. 
Protect game; patrol forests; give tourists information, tails 
free. rite Delmar Inst., B51, Denver, Colo, 
N Oo R W A by Norweigian Rivers i 
provide the best SALMON FISHING in the world. Excel- 
lent. ELK, CARIBOU, REDDEER and GROUSE Shootings, 
POLAR BEAR Shooting Expeditions on the Artic Ocean, 
LL ihiRleam cS saimmes ANDR. KLEVEN, Moss, Norway, 
e BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Jo Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 
= NAVY SUPPLY C 
ESTABLISHED 1868 
3910 Lester St.. Pishmend. Va.7 
i lieeeeeiilllciiemeiemeniatiaeans NE 
REPTILES of the WORLD 
by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 
This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alligators;lizards and snakes. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 

















GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water -Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure, A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. Ay 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE CO. 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 



































Suns Sa 
conducted by 
Capt Chas.Askins 


What Gun Can You Shoot Best? 


MIGHT have put the question this 
I way: With what gun have you shot 

best? Because I'd like anyone who 
feels willing to tell me, from a long or 
short experience, just what gun _ has 
served him best. 

I'd like to know the make, the kind 
of gun, whether double, pump, or auto- 
matic. Then I'd like to have the gauge, 
weight, length of barrels, drop and pitch 
of stock, also length, and the boring of 
the barrels. This subject has been put 
in my head by Lou Smith, who wrote 
me that the Ithaca Company, in arriving 
at stock measurements for a_ standard 
arm, wherein but the one stock would 
be furnished, wrote to a large number 
of people, got their stock measurements, 
and the new stock was the average of 
those measurements. The scheme looks 
all right, though I wouldn’t let them 
work it on me if I wanted a gun to my 
exact fit. If anybody writes me, as sug- 
gested above, I’d like to know what stock 
dimensions, what bore or gauge, and 
what choke they started in with, and 
what they finished up with or shoot now. 

I take it that somebody will remember 
a gun that was a great piece on game 
or a great trap gun, with which their 
very best work was accomplished—an 
arm now gone and regretted. Anyhow, 
I have been through that kind of a weed 
patch. 

Probably I had better make some con- 
fessions myself by way of starting some 
one else off. The very best quail shoot- 
ing that I ever did was with a Model 
97, then called a Model 93, I think, Win- 
chester pump. It was what the Win- 
chester Company called a “brush gun,” 
had a plain cylinder barrel 26 inches 
long, was not a take down, but had a 
fixed barrel, and the gun was light, not 
much over 7 pounds. This was a stand- 
ard gun in every respect, and was shot 
with the standard load of those days, 
1% ounces No. 8 shot. I never had shot 
quail so well as I did with this gun, and 
never have shot so well since I discarded 
it. I killed quail with such ease with 
this gun and so many of them, that I 
finally laid it aside and got a full choke 
28 bore, as better furthering good sport. 
The old Winchester wouldn’t kill any- 
thing except quail, not in a manner satis- 
factory to me. I tried it on chickens and 
ducks, and it was just worthless. Both 
the chickens and the ducks had to be 
at very close range or nothing happened to 
them. It was the same with snipe, only 
worse. That gun was burnt up in a fire 
which destroyed my home while I was 
away on a shooting trip. 

I went along some years before get- 
ting another first rate quail gun. Then 
it was an L. C. Smith, Field Grade. This 
was also a standard stocked arm, about 
14 inches long by 23% by 1%. I bought 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


the gun with modified barrels, 30 inches 
long, total weight of arm about 7% 
pounds. That was a splendid gun on 
chickens and ducks, and I did the best 
trap work with it that I ever have done. 
Later I blew up that pair of barrels by 
getting mud into one, which I failed to 
clean out with sufficient care. Shooting 
quail largely at that time, I procured a 
new set of barrels, this time improved 
cylinder in both barrels. Now again I 
had as good a quail gun as anybody need 
want, barring that it was a trifle heavy. 
It worked pretty well on snipe, too, shoot- 
ing closer than the old Winchester had, 
and I had then come to the us. of the 
1% ounces of shot. This gun had a 
Hunter single trigger, which worked per- 
fectly until a team ran away with my 
gun in the bottom of the wagon, cracking 
the stock, after which the trigger doubled. 
I sold the gun on that account, after 
sending it back to the factory once to 
have the trigger adjusted. It had a 
beautiful trigger pull at that. 

My next quail gun, which stood out 
from a good many others, was an Ithaca 
No. 4 ejector, single trigger. Fact is, 
that, at one time and another, I had 
three single triggers on that gun, all of 
which worked in the beginning. I now 
have a Miller single trigger on it which 
is still working. This gun was a 16 
gauge, 30-inch barrels, weighing 7 pounds, 
stock 14% by 2% by 1%, rounded comb, 
into which I cut a gash to fit my cheek. 
When I bought this gun it was full choke 
in both barrels, but I kept opening it up 
until I got an improved cylinder right 
barrel and a quarter choke left. Most 
of my shooting was with an ounce of 
No. 8 shot, but later took up 1% ounces 
of 7%. The best shooting that I ever 
did with this gun was about sixteen 
years ago when I killed twenty-three 
quail with a box of twenty-five shells. I 
have this gun yet; it is as good as ever, 
though about twenty years old, and if I had 
to shoot quail on a bet I’d shoot it now. 


F COURSE I didn’t quit getting quail 

guns, and have tried out about every- 
thing under a 10 gauge. Had or have a 16 
bore Browning, a 20 bore Fox, a 20 bore 
Stevens, a 20 bore Winchester, a 20 bore 
Iver-Johnson, a 20 bore Remington pump 
—all good guns, but none of them dis- 
placing the old double 16. 

I did my best duck shooting and prob- 
ably the best I ever will do, with a Rem- 
ington automatic, 28-inch barrel, trap 
stock, modified choke. This gun was a 
real duck killer in a day when we had 
ducks. I killed more ducks with it than 
I ever have with any other gun, and I 
knew better where to hold it. There was 
never any question of elevation with this 
gun, because it shot right where I[ 
looked. The whole problem of shooting 
ducks with that gun was lead. I didn’t 


strain it in attempting extremely long 
range work, but if a duck ever came 
within 50 yards, he was out of luck, may- 
be. I also killed twenty-five doves 
straight with it, for the one and only 
time that I ever did do it. 

Other good duck guns of a more recent 
day were a Savage pump, trap stock, a 
Remington pump, trap stock, a Super Fox, 
32-inch barrels, chambered for 3-inch 
shells, load 13g ounces or 1% ounces 
when I loaded the shells woudl. This 
was and is a remarkably good duck 
gun. The real long range gun, however, 
is an Ithaca 10 bore, weight 10 pounds, 
32-inch barrels, both full choke, load 1% 
ounces. I'd use this last gun only for 
pass shooting. Having become pretty 
expert with a pump, I'd rather depend 
on one when the ducks come in. 


PON the whole, my best dove gun was 

a heavy Ithaca 16. This gun was 
full choked in both barrels, barrels 32 
inches long, chambered for 3-inch cases, 
and I never did shoot anything out of 
that gun except hand loads. The stock 
was 14% inches long, pistol grip, but 
a trap stock, with a heavy and rounded 
comb. Stock had a %-inch cast-off at 
butt, and fitted perfectly. I snapped all 
my doves with this gun and never swung 
after a bird or carried through. I killed 
so many doves one season with this arm 
that I don’t dare tell their number. 
This was a No. 4 grade Ithaca, costing 
$100. I sold it for $150. This gun taught 
me lead on doves, and I took all birds 
up to 60 yards. 

Probably my best snipe gun was the 
old Smith, Field Grade, modified choke. 
With it, shooting on the Elkhorn River 
Valley in Nebraska, I became a snipe shot. 

Never did shoot snipe so well before, 
and certainly couldn’t now. I learned 
how and where to hold on snipe, so that 
in writing the American Shotgun in 1911 
I pronounced snipe one of the easiest 
of all game birds to hit. Very few agreed 
with me about that, and I wouldn't agree 
with myself today. 

Now that is enough about myself and 
my own guns. I wish, however, that I 
could go back and gather all the good 
ones together again. You couldn’t pry 
me loose from one of those old guns if 
I had it. I doubt if they would be the 
same any more, though, for I have 
changed. For example, I do not like a 
stock with as much drop as I used to 
shoot, and might straightway find fault 
with that killing old Winchester, which 
refused to miss even when I held behind 
a bird. 

This brings me back to where I start- 
ed, to the good fellows who may read 
this, and who may be willing to tell us 
of the guns, ancient or new, which have 
proved the most deadly in their hands. 
I dare say, some of these will have 
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gone the way mine went, but their 
story may be just as instructive. The 
greatest change in guns that I have no- 
ticed is a tendency to lighten them. That 
might have meant an improvement in 
shooting, or, again, it might not. I do 
not like to tote an upland gun myself 
that weighs over 71% pounds, but I can 
shoot an 8-pound gun just as well, even 
on quail. Weight doesn’t seem to inter- 
fere with speed so far as I am concerned, 
and it adds to steadiness. That means 
for Askins, though, and I always have 
weighed around 190 pounds. The ex- 
periences and conclusions of one man, 
you see, are of limited value, hence I 
am asking for similar experiences on the 
part of others. Of the things that might 
prove of value to us are the gauge and 
the degree of choke that have killed the 
most game for you. If it is a 20 bore 
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with cylinder barrel I'd like to know it, 
or if it is a 12 gauge, improved cylinder, 
I'd like to know about that, too. Again, 
if you began shooting with a gun having 
a 3-inch drop and have changed to a 
straighter stock, I’d like to know about 
it, what effect the change had, and why 
you made it. 

I think that in the last ten years I have 
killed more game with a full choke 
gun than with anything else. This is 
because I use a full choke on ducks, 
snipe, doves, and chickens, leaving the 
cylinder for quail only. At that, it is 
possible that, if I had used a modified 
choke all these years, I’d have a better 
record of birds killed to shells expended. 
In all of which I can gather a good 
deal of information if others will take 
the pains to tell a story similar to the 
one I have told here. 


Opening the Choked Barrel Pattern 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HERE are just two ways to make 

a full choked gun barrel suitable for 

hunting quail and snipe. One way is 
to use a reamer or lapping tool, and open 
it up into a modified or improved cylin- 
der. The other is to leave the barrel as 
it is and shoot your small birds with the 
special “spreader” shells loaded by all am- 
munition factories. 

The advantage of using spreader loads 
is that after the small bird season is over, 
your gun is still choked and ready for the 
next wild fowl flight. If you bore out 
some of the metal at the jugged muzzle or 
employ the hack saw to eliminate the 
choke by cutting off 2 or 3 inches of 
barrel as some have done, you will always 
have a bird gun. A new barrel will be 
the only remedy to change it back, for 
concentrators to close up open patterns 
are not upon the market. 

The use of spreader loads, of course, is 
not the ideal way to get open patterns for 
upland birds. The correct thing is a barrel 
bored improved cylinder or modified choke, 
the exact boring depending upon the gauge 
of the gun and the type of country hunted 
over. But there are several conditions 
which have emphasized the importance of 
this compromise spreader load, and which 
have been responsible for its current popu- 
larity, insuring a place for it on the price 
lists of every shell-loading factory. 

One of these conditions is the wide use 
of single-barreled repeating and automatic 
shotguns. Although the majority of shot- 
gun articles appear to have been written 
about the double gun, its problems and its 
performance, any man who has traveled 
over the small game hunting sections of 
the land can not have failed to note the 
big number of multi-shot guns in active 
use. 

I have traveled and shot in many states 
—north, west, middle west, and south—and 
I have found automatics and pump guns 
predominating in many sections where 
shotgun game is plentiful, and where the 
settlers hunt and shoot as much for prac- 
tical reasons as they do for sport. In my 
own state I find repeaters in the majority 
every time a bunch of hunters gather to- 
gether for hunting ducks, rabbits, or quail. 

The repeating gun has only one barrel 
and you invariably find this single barrel 
fully choked. I estimate that at least over 
80 per cent of such guns leave their re- 
spective factories with a full choked 
muzzle. 


OW these numerous shooters who 
carry the repeater have good duck 


guns, but poor arms for small birds. 
Nevertheless, they use said guns on quail, 
grouse, and snipe. Unless they own an 
extra barrel of open boring, the obvious 
thing for them to do, and the thing most 
of them are doing, is to shoot a load de- 
signed to neutralize the concentrating 
action of their choked barrels. 

Most of the double-barreled guns in use 
carry the original and common specifica- 
tions of left full choke and right modified. 
This set-up makes a better all-round gun 
for light and heavy shooting than the sin- 
gle tubed repeater, but still a modified 
muzzle is not exactly satisfactory for most 
of our field shooting. The most success- 
ful bird hunters of my acquaintance open 
up with the first shot through an improved 
cylinder. At times a modified choke is 
even too closely patterned for the second 
shot in a quick double. 

The ideal gun for both wild fowl and 
quail would have two sets of barrels. A 
double gun would carry an extra pair of 
improved cylinder bore, and the repeater 
or automatic a barrel of similar bore. 

But I doubt that one in a hundred shot- 
guns is so equipped. Ask any of the 
shotgun factories how many extra sets of 
barrels they sell yearly, not counting those 
purchased for replacement. This is an- 
other condition that is responsible for 
much of the spreader’s popularity. 

Still another is the tendency among hunt- 
ers to consider the full choke as the most 
practical style of boring for all shooting. 
I don’t know why so many call for a 
close-shooting barrel, the closer the better. 
Every gun editor receives occasional let- 
ters asking where super or long range 
chokes may be had. And not only for 
heavy wild fowl, but for all-round shotgun 
work. 

But I have noticed this. While a be- 
ginner’s first gun is of the longest range 
type with close boring, as his years of 
shooting experience accumulate, he is 
gradually weaned over to a more open 
barrel. Every season he recognizes the 
actual value of barrels throwing a wider 
pattern, and how much they help him to 
get the game. 


N FACT I’m not so sure that the full 

choked 70 per cent gun is ideal even for 
wild fowl. I am beginning to think that 
a 65 per cent barrel, using heavy shot 
loads and Oval powder, makes the most 
successful weapon to get ducks at all rea- 
sonable ranges. 

Which reminds me of an actual happen- 
ing when the Kankakee marsh furnished 


some of the best sport in the Middle West. 
A duck hunter of old experience was 
boasting of the find he had made in a 
duck gun. “She never misses,” he de- 
clared. “I’ve got what I’ve been looking 
for all my life—a gun with a super choke 
that reaches out and drops them any- 
where!” 

When some of us younger boys per- 
suaded him to target the gun, he found he 
was shooting a 65 per cent barrel instead 
of an 80 per cent as he had fondly imag- 
ined. The slightly open barrel was bring- 
ing down more birds than he had ever 
dropped before. 

This is getting away from our subject, 
but I have tried to show that a big army 
of hunters buy duck guns and, through 
necessity or choice, use them on all classes 
of shotgun game. And one big factor that 
is helping make this practice more or less 
successful is the spreader load. We admit 
it is merely a compromise, but it must be 
a satisfactory one, judging from what re- 
tail ammunition dealers tell me. 

In the Middle West, wherever quail are 
hunted, you find spreaders popular. In 
fact, many quail hunters turn to them as 
a matter of course when the bird season 
opens. Spreader loads carrying No. 7% 
shot are widely used in my own locality. 
For some reason the bird hunter seems to 
prefer slightly larger shot in spreaders 
than he would use in regular loads. While 
No. 8 shot are about standard here for 
use in open barrels, the man who shoots 
spreaders in a full choke prefers 7% 
pellets. 

In order to get a check on just how 
spreader loads work, in full chokes at 
the various ranges, I have recently fired 
several boxes through guns of different 
gauges. Paper targets are like figures, 
it’s hard to dispute their evidence. There 
are so many elements entering into actual 
game shooting, with a lack of evidence 
to show why certain performance resulted, 
the shooter must turn to the paper target 
to get the “low down” on any particular 
load’s pattern. 


PREADERS differ from regulars in the 

method of loading the shot charge. In- 
stead of pouring it in a mass into the shell, 
the shot is separated into three layers by 
two stiff cardboard wads. Each layer con- 
tains approximately the same number of 
pellets. In the 1%-ounce load, there will 
be 3% ounce to the layer. 

These wads separate and hold apart the 
shot layers as they travel through the bore 
and prevent the commonly accepted action 
of the choked muzzle, which 1s to weld 
or bunch the shot into a close mass as 
they leave the barrel. It is a simple and 
yet effective device. 

All shell makers furnish these loads un- 
der a variety of brand names. Among 
some of them are “Spreader,” “Scatter,” 
“Brush,” and “Bush.” Their advertised 
function is to make a full choked barrel 
pattern at 25 yards about the same as it 
does with regular ammunition at 40 yards. 
The 25-yard spreader pattern should close- 
ly resemble the 40-yard pattern of common 
loads, using a full choked barrel in both 
cases. 

A thought occurs here that may prove 
useful to men who load their own shells. 
Although this practice has nearly gone 
out of style, there are still shooters who 
convert their fired cases into good fresh 
loads with the rammer and crimper. If 
your gun is full choked you will probably 
get nice results with the factory three- 
layer spread. But if your barrel is modi- 
fied, or for some other reason shows a 
tendency to scatter too widely and un- 
evenly, charge a few shells with the shot 
separated into but two layers, and try 








them. Such loads are proving quite effi- 
cient in a few guns that do not handle the 
factory spreaders without a tendency to 
blow up in pattern. 


If you want to know what you are up 
against when you hunt small birds with 
a duck gun, set up a paper target and pat- 
tern a few regular loads at customary 
grouse and quail ‘ranges. Then test, in 
like manner, a spreader shell, to discover 
how much advantage its scattering ability 
will give you. 

You might as well set up the first tar- 
get at 20 yards. This sounds pretty close, 
but I know a lot of small game is hit or 
killed under 60 feet. Any experienced 
shooter will verify this statement, and you 
can prove it for yourself by acquiring the 
habit of stepping off every bird or rabbit 
you drop. In the course of a year, this 
may show you some surprising data about 
the commonly accepted range at which 
shotgun game is killed. 

A full choked gun will throw a dense 
pattern at 20 yards, which can be inclosed 
in a 15-inch circle. It is a game-tearing, 
game-missing pattern that seriously handi- 
caps the small bird or rabbit hunter, shoot- 
ing in cover. 

A 15-inch pattern means your aim must 
be correct and your lead exact within 
that limit. You do not have the custom- 
ary 30 to 36-inch margin to play on as 
when using a very open gun. Your bird 
will either be badly torn or missed. 


OW slip a spreader shell in the gun and 
shoot it at 20 yards. You should get 
an average pattern of 25 inches, a substan- 
tial opening from the regular set-up. Using 
No. 6 shot (admittedly too coarse for quail 
or grouse), I can count 173 pellets well 
distributed over these 25-inch patterns. 
At 25 yards the regular shell shoots into 
a 20-inch circle. This is a dandy spread 
for hard-headed ground hogs, but too se- 
vere for tender birds; also a pattern call- 


ing for much skill in swinging on flying | 


game and estimating its correct lead. 

At 25 yards the spreader shell shows a 
very nice 30-inch pattern. It may be a 
trifle patchy at times—such seems an un- 
avoidable fault with these loads—but the 
149 pellets of. No. 6 shot used in making 


the illustrated target means practically a | 


60 per cent pattern from a full choked bar- 
rel at only 25 yards. Surely the efforts 
of shell loaders to give us bird loads to 
shoot effectively from duck guns have not 
been in vain. 

This shooting has all been done with a 
12 gauge. 
the on results with spreaders. 





The 12 and 16 bores give me | 
I seldom | 


get good killing patterns with any of my | 


20 guns at either 20 or 25 yards with scat- 
ter loads. The small bore seems to lack 


the necessary weight and volume of load. | 
The best course for the man with a full | 


choked 20 is to either open it up or secure 
an extra barrel or set of barrels. 


Extensive shooting has determined the | 


range of spreader loads to 
3eyond 30 yards 


most effective 
be from 25 to 28 yards. 
they 
necessary evenness of 
Their worst fault is a failure to open up 
sufficiently under 20 yards. 
will show only a slightly bigger pattern 
than a regular load at 15 yards. 

A modified barrel shoots with spread- 
ers somewhat like it does with regulars, 


A spreader | 


open up too rapidly and lose the | 
shot distribution. | 


although it does not seem to perform as | 


uniformly as full choked barrels do. Much 
depends upon the gun. With one modified 
barrel I get nice patterns at 20 yards. 
With another, the pattern will be very un- 
even. When using a double gun, with one 
tube choked and the other modified, I have 
had good results with a spreader load in 


the choked barrel and a regular with small | 
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He hit the water with a splash—a clean kill. That’s 
what happens time after time when you’re shooting 
Remington Nitro Express Game Loads. They put more 
pep in your shotgun. For long shots at all kinds of game 
they’re supreme. They outshoot any long range, heavy 


load on the market. 


All Remington Game Loads are loaded by an entirely 
new method —guaranteeing uniform results. The powder 


is not measured by grains or 
drams, by weight or bulk, 
but by accurate tests which 
determine uniform velocity, 
pressure, penetration and 
pattern, a special load for 
each class of game. The 
shooter is assured of more 
clean kills per shot fired than 
with other loads. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway 









em ington, 






Put more 
pep in the 
Old Scatter 


\ Gun » » » 










HE other fellows shot 

firstand nevertouched 
a feather. Mr. Duck seemed 
to be safely headed for parts 
unknown. You thought he 
was out of range but you 
took a chance. Some shot! 





Your dealer has Remington Nitro 
Express Shells and the other 
They'll 


Remington Game Loads. 
improve your shooting. 


Inc. 


New York City 
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shot in the other. One of the best rabbit 
loads I have ever used for hunting in 
cover was a spreader shell with No. 7 
pellets shot from both modified and choked 
barrels. 

In spite of its obvious shortcomings, the 
spreader well deserves its place under the 
sun. If necessity or choice finds you hunt- 
ing small birds with a full choke, try it. 
A new level of shooting efficiency may be 
awaiting you. 


Averages in Game Shooting 


‘DITOR Outdoor Life :—I have known 

4but few hunters who kept records 
of shotgun work—few who would even 
estimate a season’s average on quail or 
ducks—except, of course, the “blowhard” 
breed, and they don't count. And I be- 
lieve that most really good shots would 
be disappointed if they knew their aver- 
ages over a considerable period, taking 
good and bad days. 

For four yars, 1906 to 1909, I lived in 
the Verde Valley in central Arizona, when 
there were literally thousands of quail. 
Anywhere, in that 40-mile wide valley 
of dry washes, mesquite flats, cedar-cov- 
ered hills, and sagebrush flats, there were 
quail; but they were never particularly 
easy shooting, usually flushing wild when 
in large coveys. The first winter—a four 
month's season then—I bought my 
shells by the case, kept a record for 
curiosity, and averaged about 25 per 
cent, using a 12 gauge Ithaca. Shooting 
for fun, I took them as they came, and 
didn’t trouble with hunting easy ones. 

The next season I hit around 33 per 
cent, shooting probably two cases of 
shells. The next year, with another 
Ithaca of better grade, and a better fit- 
ting stock—which I still have and shoot 
—I bettered 45 per cent. This seemed 
slow progress, yet I hunted probably two 
days a week on an average, had wonder- 
ful wind for climbing and walking, and 
fine eyesight. Then I took to watching 
the work of occasional friends from town 
who shot with us. Those who rated as 
very good at the traps, or on ducks, 
were not doing so well. One old-timer, 
but not used to those wild, speedy birds, 
did 30-odd per cent in killing two limits 
on succeeding days. Another fellow, who 
claimed to be good on ducks and _ bob- 
white in the East, was under 25 per cent 
for about 200 shots. 

The last season there, my friend, Dolph 
W., aged then about forty-five, who had 
been hunting steadily in that country and 
in Nevada all his life, and I decided to 
keep a careful record on quail. Every 
evening after coming in, I tallied our 
shells and birds. Kills were counted on 
winged birds the dogs caught. He aver- 
aged not quite 70 per cent, I a little less 
than 60, this shooting through a four 
months’ season, in all kinds of weather. 
We were never especially careful, as we 
bought ammunition by the case and shot 
purely for sport. On windy days, when 
they were wild, we shot at many far 
birds; in the brushy flats did much snap- 
shooting. Now, the point I am making 
is that we were always in excellent form, 
were practically sure of any fair and open 
shot under 40 yards, and apparently 
missed few birds in any one day; yet 
our seasonal average showed about 30 
and 40 per cent, respectively, wasted 
shots. This all proves how easily a fel- 
low forgets the birds he missed clean 
or “dusted” or winged. And I believe 
the most honest shooter will estimate 
too high his average if he does not 
record his work. 
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Of course you know this type of shoot- 
ing, and the clever, fast little Arizona 
quail, Considering all this, I have al- 
ways thought that old Dolph’s work that 
winter ranked as the best shotgun per- 
formance I have ever heard of. He used 
a 10-pound, 10 gauge Lefever—which gun 
he still has, by the way—and his snap- 
shooting with that old cannon was re- 
markable. He had a 12 Ithaca and a 
Winchester, but used the 10 on ducks 
anyhow, and had used it so long that 
he stuck to it. I am sure that gun is 
now at least thirty years old, and is still 
doing business on ducks and quail up in 
Sierra County, Calif. 

The one particular high light of that 
season was one day when he took a box 
of shells, remarked that he “felt right,” 
and started down along the small flats 
and brushy draws along the river, with 
Spotty, a fox terrier that retrieved well, 
but would not point birds. He killed 
dead twenty-three quail out of twenty- 


¢ five that day, and many shots were hard 


ones. I one time killed sixteen straight 
on an open flat, where they were flush- 
ing nicely, which was my best one bit 
of shooting 

Here, we have to travel far for any 
kind of shooting. In 1928 I went out in 
the desert, not far from Needles, and 
found plenty of birds in a fine shooting 
country The last exceedingly dry year 
finished them, apparently, for two friends 
in two days’ hard hunting in the same 
locality last December saw just two small 
coveys. CLAUDE N. KReEIDER. 

Calif. 


An Interesting Old 
Shotgun 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I am enclos- 
ing a picture of a very interesting 
old gun I picked up in the mountains 
of North Carolina. 
This old gun is a muzzle loader, over 


and under, about 20 bore. The only name 
om same appears on the lock, which reads 
J. & W. Aston, which evidently is merely 
the maker of the lock. 


The front trigger pulls the top hammer, 
and you will note that the trigger guard 
also acts as a spring for the hammer 
for the lower barrel. 


_ The gun has 35-inch barrels, stock 14 
inches, drop at comb 134 inches, at heel 3% 
inches, weight 7 pounds. 

This gun is truly of the old school, 
and all the information I can get on 
same is that it was left at a widow 
lady’s house during the Civil War. This 
lady is still living. W. B. Arey. 

B.C. 


A Shotgun Discussion 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—For some 

months I have not been able to do any 
experimenting with shotguns, but the read- 
ing of an article in September, 1930, Out- 
poor Lire, called “Experiments with Cutts 
Compensator,” by E. A. Price, also some 
comments on the compensator by Charles 
Askins in his article, “A Shotgun Miscel- 
lany,” gave me the pencil itch, and that is 
how this all came about. It is not my 
intention to criticize the above-mentioned 
writers, neither to abuse the Cutts Com- 
pensator, so don’t expect any excitement. 


The compensator offers some advantages 
which I shall discuss later in this article, 
but what I want to say first is that the re- 
sults obtained by the above-named writers 
are just about what I had expected. That 
is, that tubes for the compensator with ex- 
cessive choke or constriction, like .675, 
offer no advantage over those of less con- 
striction. On the other hand, they seem 
to mutilate shot more than those of less 
constriction. At least this is the impres- 
sion I gained from reading the articles re- 
ferred to. Those who have read my previ- 
ous article on “Shotgun Boring” will, I 
think, recall that I stated that my opinion 
was that any choke over .032 constriction 
on 12 gauge was excessive. I still believe 
this is true, even of the Cutts Compensator. 

The method of designating the tubes for 
the Cutts Compensator does not explain 
much. The numbers .675, .680, .705, or 
.740 do not mean anything except the 
diameter of the bore at the muzzle of the 
tube. The size of bore at beginning of the 
choke is not revealed, neither the length 
nor form of choke. The .740 tube might 
have just as much constriction as the .675 
tube. And then the barrel on which the 
compensator is mounted has some bearing 
on the results. My information is to the 
effect that the barrel on which a compen- 
sator is attached should terminate in a 
slight choke, such as is usually called an 
improved cylinder. Shotgun barrels, as 
they are turned out, vary in size; this also 
would have to be taken into consideration, 
to get best results. Suppose the barrel 
measured .732, as many barrels do. Then 
the tube ought to be .700, with proper size 
of bore and shape of choke. That is 
maybe, if the slight choke in the barrel 
proper did not upset my _ calculations. 
This would have to be found out by 
experimenting. 


F gee the barrel, compensator, and tube 
should be straight and in line, abso- 
lutely. No bent barrel will shoot a real 
good pattern. The pattern will always be 
more or less oval in form. Tle only way 
of finding out what the Cutts Compensator 
could be made to do would be to use hand 
methods in grinding and forming the 
choke, just as I and others have done in 
making solid barrels shoot better patterns. 





a 


If the experimenter happened to spoil one 
tube, he could get or make another, so 
would not have to discard the whole barrel 
or gun. Of course such experimenting 
requires a deep study of the subject, time 
to spare, equipment to work with, etc. The 


Cutts Compensator offers several advan- | 


iages over the solid barrel. It overcomes 
much of the recoil and whip, relieves muz- 
zle pressure, and avoids blowing of pat- 
tern when wads tip. 

Wad tipping is what blows up patterns, 
anyone to the contrary notwithstanding. 
There is only one other possible cause. 
That is powder detonation and excessive 
charges of powder, which is not found in 
good, fresh ammunition. In shells that 
have been loaded for quite a while or that 
have been kept in too warm a place, the 
powder will dry out and become too quick 
in burning, and in this condition will de- 
tonate much like dynamite. Under this 
condition good patterns are out of the 
question in any gun, compensators included. 
Most shooters know this. 

Speaking of penetration by different 
lengths of barrels, some time ago I made 
a little experiment that might be interest- 
ing. I had in hand a Winchester Model 
12 shotgun that had the muzzle bursted and 
had been cut off to 2434 inches long. I 
worked this barrel over and rebored it to 
full choke, and succeeded in making it 
shoot patterns around 78 per cent. I de- 
cided to try it for penetration aside longer 
barrels, using same ammunition and _ all 
other conditions being the same. In this 
test I used my lever action Winchester 
with 30-inch homemade barrel, which was 
made from a Buick drive shaft. This bar- 
rel is capable of shooting patterns of 80 
per cent and better, with the ammunition 
used. I also used my brother’s Marlin 
pump gun, 32-inch barrel, that I had re- 
bored to shoot a pattern of 80 per cent 
and better with the same ammunition, 
which was Winchester Speed load 12 


gauge, loaded with No. 6 chilled shot. The | 


distance at which the test was made was 
the standard 40-yard range, and the sub- 
stance used to measure the penetration 
was old Montgomery Ward catalogs that 
had outlived their day of usefulness. These 
barrels all being bored to the same system 
by the same person should give a more re- 
liable test than barrels chosen at random 
from different makers. Lack of time and 
catalogs limited me to a test of one shot 
from each barrel. A five or ten-shot test 
would have been far more conclusive. I 
counted in each case the total number of 
leaves or sheets of paper (not pages) 
broken, and the test gave the following 
results : 

Winchester Model 12, 2434-inch barrel, 
penetration, 180. 

Winchester lever, 30-inch barrel, pene- 
tration, 185. 

Marlin Model 19G, 32-inch barrel, pene- 
tration, 195. 


HE old catalogs were hung and propped 

fairly solid against a steel target, and 
were struck by the center of the pattern. 
It appears from the figures that there is 
a slight difference in favor of the longer 
barrel, although the short barrel did quite 
well. A _ ten-shot test might bring the 
averages closer together. 

As to patterns, these barrels would have 
no doubt given a little better pattern with 
the old Oval load. Though the Speed load 
is a good load, I never got as good pat- 
terns from it as I did from the Winchester 
Oval load. It was hard to beat for pattern, 


and I wish our good friends, the Winches- | 


ter Company, would still give us that load. 

Last year I rebored a 10 gauge Win- | 
chester lever gun that gave most excellent- | 
looking patterns of 84 per cent to 8714 per | 
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The Gift Distinctive 


If you are seeking a really distinctive gift 
—a gift that will yield years of service 
and pleasure —what could be more fitting 
than a fine Carl Zeiss Binocular? 

Zeiss Binoculars add immensely to the 
enjoyment of sporting events, travel, hunt- 
ing and all outdoor activities. 

At leading dealers. 

Write for Literature 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK / 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles x fe 






A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


R. C. H. Reid, Firearms & Ammunition Editor of National 
Sportsman, says: 
“Your Long Range gun is sturdy all over. Not only does it 
incorporate rugged material with sound workmanship. but it 
sells at the remarkable low price of twenty dollars. Never 
before, to my knowledge, have shotgun shooters been able 
to acquire so much for so little.” 

—‘‘It’s a Durable Double’”’ A catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 
ot. | “LIBERTY” 


paid 10 SHOT 
$3.25 | AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. 


The smallest size automatic, with larg- 
nel y use théy move the gun straight back. est magazine capacity—10 shots. Side 
We x es Deca your dealer for one. Desk E. safety; proof tested: brandnew. . . 
HE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION Box Cartidees, PREF. 
Sioux Falls, Ss. D ‘nite for list of used Guns, Colts, S&W, etc. 
HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L52 Warren St., New York 
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See ee ae Do you dislike to “break in” a new 
Gnd, al-electri. A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- pipe 5 Send us your new pipe and we 








battery operated sets. Write today. will “break it in” mechanically, using 
“ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION your favorite brand of tobacco. Abso- 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 395 CHICAGO 


lutely sanitary. No “bite” left in 
your pipe and the caking started all 


NEW sae “GIL ENCERS the way to page sero the bowl. 


Keystone Pipe Co., Towanda, Pa. 































Made in U. S. Sold on money back guaranter 
«Cal 22. $ — Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. — 
(Send stamp for folder) Mention Outdoor Life in 
o. O. H. BROWN writing to Advertisers 
©). 163 Davenport, lowa 
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cent with Winchester Oval loads. This 
was the only load I could get for the 10 
gauge, and it certainly worked well with 
this gun. 

Shotgun experimenters ought to have 
some more uniform method of testing for 
penetration, so they could compare results 
more satisfactorily. To this end I sug- 
gest the catalog method. Choose catalogs 
made of same paper as I used, and tear off 
and out all heavy covers and heavy pages. 

Like Mr. Price I am a bit disappointed 
that the Cutts Compensator did not give 
a higher per cent pattern than it did. But 
I feel that pattern tubes for the compen- 
sator have not been developed to their 
highest possibilities. They may be made 
as good as they can be on a commercial 
basis, but, like solid barrels, they will vary 
so in their performances that it is all a mat- 
ter of chance if we get a real close shooter. 

Kans. O. A. WAGNER. 


Caliber and Gauge 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Few people, 

even in these scientific times, have 
correct understanding of the relationship 
of the caliber (diameter of bore) and the 
gauge (number of soft lead spheres, just 
fitting the caliber, necessary for 1 pound). 
They may have heard that caliber .662 
inch requires sixteen spheres to 1 pound; 
and caliber .729 will take soft lead spheres 
twelve of which make a pound; but when 
it comes to figuring out correctly what 
gauge is 1 inch caliber, what caliber is 
4 gauge, what gauge is our tiny .410 caliber 
bore, or what gauge is 12 mm., they are 
all at sea. Yet there is no mystery in it 
all that an eighth grade student should 
find difficult to solve. 

Some time ago a well-known rifleman 
made a poor guess at the caliber of 4 
gauge—said it was .935 caliber; and now 
in Outpoor Lire, May issue, we have some 
more helping of the same dish in saying 
that caliber “.410 is 52 gauge or, expressed 
in millimeters, 12 mm. plus.” 

Let both the gentlemen concerned work 
it out for themselves, thusly: Four gauge 
or four spheres to 1 pound gives weight of 
4 ounces to the leaden sphere. If .729 
sphere in 12 gauge weighs 14 ounces, 
and weight of similar spheres varies as 
cubes of their diameters, what must be the 
diameter of sphere weighing 4 ounces? And 
if .729 spheres are twelve to 1 pound, how 
many of spheres inch in diameter 
will go to 1 pound? 

I inclose a correct table for various 
gauges and their caliber bore (see below). 

One meter is 39.37 inches ; 1 mm. =.03937 
inch; 12 mm.=.473 inch, the diameter of 
chamber of our tiny .410 bore. Its cham- 
ber is 44 gauge, but its bore of .41 is 67% 
gauge—67%4 spheres of diameter .41 inch 
to 1 pound. All this is “dry stuff,” no 
doubt, compared to interesting news that 
“12 mm. equals .410 inch; equals 52 gauge; 
equals .447 inch.” 

Covering every question of caliber and 
gauge is this mathematical fact: Always 
cube of caliber, times its gauge, is the same 
number, 4.64905; as .729°X12=.615°X20= 
.410°X6714, etc. =4.64905. Calibers and 
gauges are given in round numbers and are 
correct. P. A. Brick. 

Mo. 


Gauge... 
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Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
cae stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 


For Ducks and Doves 

Editor:—I am going to buy myself a 12 gauge 
Remington automatic for ducks and doves; for 
doves more than ducks, for when the season is 
near its close the doves are so wild that if you 
get within 50 yards of a dove you are doing well. 
What length of barrel would you suggest? What 
choke? Would a smaller bore do? 

For quail, what kind of a gun would you sug- 
gest? Some gun that retails for less than $50. 
Would a 20 double do, or would a 16 do better? 
What would you say as to the chokes ?—Richard 
Thompson, Tex. 


Answer:—I note what you wish to do with 
the Remington automatic, and it is practically a 
duck gun whether used on the doves when wild 
or on the ducks. As a matter of fact, it is 
harder to kill the doves at long range than it 
is the ducks. Therefore I suggest 30-inch barrel, 
full choke. I use a full choke on doves myself, 
mostly a 16, though, but the Remingtons do not 
make a 16 automatic. I propose trying out the 
20 bore automatic for such work, but am not sure 
it is powerful enough. 

For quail the double-barreled 16 
I know, 28 or 30-inch barrels, weight of 
gun 634 pounds, first barrel bored improved 
cylinder, and the second quarter choked; that is, 
pattern 45 per cent and 55 per cent. The second 
barrel ought to be nearly as open as the first 
barrel, if your quail shooting is anything like 
mine in Oklahoma, or if you are anything like 
myself in your quail shooting.—C. A. 


Gun Should Be Opened Up 


Editor:—I am interested in wing shooting and 
have been at it for a period of two years. Last 
summer I had the opportunity to buy a gun 
which I thought would be suitable for me. I 
asked the dealer to furnish me a gun not to 
shoot too close at 40 or 35 yards. It is an L. C. 
Smith, 28-inch double barrels, automatic ejectors. 
The drop is 234 inches, gauge 16, and it cer- 
tainly fits very well. I tested it at 20 yards 
twice and got the following results: 

Left barrel-——19 inch and 18 inch patterns. 

Right barrel—23 inch and 20 inch patterns. 

At present I am a 25 per cent to 33 per cent 
wing shooter, and very seldom higher than this. 
Do you think this gun shoots too close for me? 

When the thumb slide is moved forward, the 
gun shoots; when moved backward, it also shoots. 
I noticed this when I was back in Porto Rico. 
Personally, I don’t like this backward movement 
of the slide. Is it a defect of the gun? I bought 
it at Abercrombie and Fich Company, New York 
City. 

I am keeping a record of each shot fired on the 
field, and have noticed that, when I cover the 
mark at a distance less than 30 yards, a dead 
bird (dove) results. It is very difficult for me 
to cover the mark while flying. I know when 
I hit on a near passing bird. I can call the 
shot, and know also if it is off to the left or 
to the right, or front or behind. Last year I 
was completely blind at this. This is the rea- 
son I miss so many shots. Do you think that 
the practice will clean up this? I expect to 
keep this record until I become a 70 per cent 
or 80 per cent wing shooter, at which time I am 
going to change my gun for a 20 gauge, full 
choke. Do you think that I will be such a 
shooter within two years? I am an expert rifle- 
man, and can follow instructions fairly properly. 

Luis H. Mendoza, P. I 
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shooting too close for you and should be opened 
up to throw a 24-inch pattern with the first 
barrel and a 20-inch with the second; that is 
about an improved cylinder first, and quarter 
choke second. You would then do more hitting. 

That safety is built in with all of those guns, 
and is supposed to be an improvement over 
ordinary safeties. When you move the safety 
back, gun is always ready to shoot, and you do 
not have to bother with safeties any more. Just 
move that safety back to the rear position and 
leave it there until you are through shooting for 
the day, particularly when shooting alone, where 
there is no danger to anybody. The most of my 
guns have the safety taken out and _ thrown 
away so that I don’t have to bother with that 
thing any more. 

If you have to cover up a bird when you hit 
him, then your gun has too much drop. You 
need a gun with about 2%-inch drop instead of 
Nearly everybody gets fooled about the 
fit of a gun when sighting over it or when shoot- 
ing it at a mark that is not moving. They think 
the gun is just right until they begin wing shoot- 
ing with it, and then find themselves under- 
shooting, unless the mark is completely covered 
up when the trigger is pulled. In all probabil- 
ity you need a straighter stock. When you 
reach 75 per cent that will be a fine time to 
procure a 20 bore full choke.—C. A. 


Full Choke vs. Modified Choke 
Editor:—What is the difference in range, pat- 
tern, etc., of full choke 20 gauge barrels, 26, 28, 
30, and 32 inches long, and how will their range, 
pattern, etc., compare with modified barrels of 
the same lengths?—A. H. D. Perkins, Tenn. 


Answer:—With some loads there would be no 
difference in the range or patterns of a 20 bore 
gun with the various lengths of barrels you have 
given, 26 to 32 inches. With progressive powder 
loads, powder burning more slowly, the longer 
barrels would have an appreciable advantage. 
The longer barrels would show, in that case, a 
bit higher velocity, maybe not enough higher so 
that you could tell it in shooting, and patterns 
would probably be a little better. 

There are certain advantages inherent in long 
barrels which are not absolutely shown by figures 
In the first place, such long barrels can be 
sighted more accurately. That means when you 
sight and think you are no more than 3 inches 
off a perfect hold, if the barrels are long, per- 
haps that 3 inches is right; if the barrels are 
short, you hit 6 inches from where you held. 
The next thing is that gas blast or muzzle blast 
disturbs patterns more or less. This is due to 
the pressure back of the load as it emerges from 
the muzzle. The shorter the barrel, the higher 
the gas pressure when charge reaches the muzzle, 
and the long barrels for such reason should 
shoot a little more evenly, and a little closer, 
than short barrels. This difference is some 
times more than made up by the choke. The 
shorter barrels might have a_ choke exactly 
adapted to the load, and long barrels might not 
have, thus permitting the short barrels to out 
shoot the longer, but the principle remains, that 
the long barrels ought to be appreciably better in 
patterns. 

The third reason is that of recoil. Recoil is 
much dependent on the pressure back of the shot 
charge as it emerges. Take a very short barrel, 
say 15 inches, and the shot will reach the muzzle 
with a pressure back of them of perhaps 2 tons, 
might be less. Now the gas under pressure 
flares badly, and thus has a lot of atmosphere 
to drive out of the way. The escaping gas, 
you see, thus has met what might be called 2 
partial obstruction, and the reaction on the gas 
that is trying to get out is very severe—shooter 
gets the effect of that. On the other hand, with 
long barrels, pressure has dropped greatly back 
of the shot charge, the gas flares less, less air is 
intercepted, less noise is heard, and the gun has 
a good deal less kick to the shoulder, and to 
the ears it seems to have about half the recoil 
of the short barrels.—C. A. 


Do Not Use 3-inch Shells in Remington 
Pump Gun 
Editor:--I have a 12 gauge Remington, D 
grade, shotgun and I would like to know if 
the barrel could be rebored for a 3-inch shell. 
The gun has a 32-inch barrel.—A. E. Mos- 
brooker, N. Dak. 


Answer:—I suppose this Remington is 4 
pump gun. If so the Remingtons strictly advise 
that no 3-inch shells be used in the gun, and 
they have asked me not to mention the poss!- 
bility of using such cartridges in their pump 
gun. I suppose they think such ammunition 
may be dangerous either to the action or the 
barrel.—C. 


2M. 















ROBABLY it is safe to assume that, 
with the exception of the modern 
Springfield, the Krag has suffered more 
assaults from amateur gunsmiths than any 
other weapon. It is equally probable that 
many old-timers who have graduated to 
the bald-headed and Griffin and Howe class 
will give a snort of disgust at sight of an 
article such as this, and pronounce it, “Old 
stuff! Read it all years ago!” 

But let these older and wealthier ones 
remember that we have a crop of youngsters 
constantly becoming men, or, what is more 
to the point, becoming budding riflemen, 
and to them, as to the many who have 
gone before, the time-honored Krag is in- 
deed manna from heaven with its price of 
$1.50 to N. R. A. members, and no more 
than $3.50 after having been changed from 
something resembling a flagpole to a length 
more nearly in keeping with modern rifle 
design. 

Many a man has taken one of these 
rifles as issued, cut down the barrel to 
about 22 to 24 inches, affixed a Springfield 
front sight and various sorts of back 
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Joys and Sorrows of Remodeling 
By James P. Marshall 


ounces of weight. 

With the stock pared down, then, 
2 inches to 1% inches at its butt, and after 
some rather crude work with an improved 
checking tool, the Krag took on an appear- 
ance as shown in the first photograph, and 


it remained that way until the writer pur- | 


chased a peep receiver sight, at which time 
the general miserableness of stock design 
became painfully apparent. 
Painfully is really the correct 
Holding down a comb with the point of the 
chin, while one gets a kink in his neck and 
a cast in his eye trying to squint through 
a peep sight, is calculated to discourage 
the most ardent heart, and I did not prove 
to be any exception. The peep sight was 
discarded, and back went the clumsy iron 
military sight, which with all its short- 
comings at least did not require that one 


have the neck of a giraffe to employ it. | 


But other troubles continued to follow. 
When fitting the receiver sight the writer 
had also replaced the Springfield front 
sight blade with a Lyman gold bead, higher 
than the original, and avowedly intended 





The Krag carbine—first modification 


sights, and called the job finished, the 
while bemoaning its inartistic appearance, 
and its unmistakable military lines. 

The writer was one of these. 

Well do I remember the day the first 
Krag was delivered. It was guaranteed to 
be like new, and, to the credit of the supply 
house from which it came, it met its guar- 
antee. It was carbine style when purchased, 
so the actual machine work was already 
done, and for a full fifteen minutes I ad- 
mired it as it stood, hand guard and all, 
22-inch barrel, Springfield front sight, 
standard carbine military stock, and last, 
but not least, the absence of all taint of 
varnish or any other finish excepting an 
oil bath, with no attempt having been made 
at polishing. 

However, after the first blissful quarter 
of an hour came a moment of wonder. How 
would it look if that wooden hand guard 
were removed? That was the start! 

Before the week was out I had perma- 
nently discarded the hand guard, bored up 
the stock as far as I dared go, and removed 
heaven knows how much wood from the 
outside of the stock. 


F COURSE, to begin with, the Krag 

stock is essentially military, and any 
such stock is constructed with the idea of 
using it as a club or a battering ram, should 
the necessity arise. This principle of being 
a potential bludgeon is not conducive to 
general beauty or grace, and if one is to 
confine its use strictly to rifle purpose he 
may easily dispense with 34 of an inch of 
¢teel-shod walnut, and incidentally some few 





for use with the peep. With the old military 
rear back in place, that added height up 
front threw the calibration of the rear all 
askew; and so willy-nilly the peep had to 
be recovered from the scrap heap and re- 
attached. There seemed to be but one cure: 
To build the comb high enough to assure 
comfortable cheeking and a quick line-up 
of the sights. 

After making some preliminary measure- 
ments, I started on a lace-on type of cheek 
pad, and finally finished it. It may have 
been the fault of the builder, or perhaps 
of the material, but the finished product, 
in spite of the measurements, was too high, 
and about as dainty and comfortable as the 
rock of Gibraltar. Exit the cheek pad, by 
way of the furnace door! 


HERE was but one hope left: To 
build up the stock, which was finally 
attempted after some mental trepidation, 
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from | 


word! | 


and with a firm conviction that the next | 


week’s mail would be carrying an order 
for a replacement stock. 

The first effort was short and fruitless, 
although without harm to the original. A 
couple of hours spent with a piece of an 
old shotgun stock and an array of chisels 
and gouges left a firm impression that no 
one short of a cabinetmaker could attach 
a piece on top of the rounded comb and 
do a close-fitting, neat job of joining. So 
the comb had to be flattened. 

Some new problems cropped up here. To 
cut the entire top off the comb meant to 
render the regular butt plate useless, and 
a goodly portion would have to be removed 




























Here’s a real Christmas gift for outdoor men. One 
that you can buy for that sportsman husband, dad 
or brother—one that he would suggest for himself. 

The A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet provides a 
definite storage place— at home, hunting lodge or 
gun club—for the outdoor man’s complete sport- 
ing equipment, where it is safe from dirt, moths, 
rodents and thieves. 

There is a fibre gun rest for five single or dou- 
ble-barreled guns—rod rack—and four large, 
roomy shelves for small equipment such as tackle, 
fish basket, cartridges, and decoys. 

In addition, rust - proofed coat hooks and coat 
hanger rod provide a place for the owner’s com- 
plete outdoor wear. 

The A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet is built of rein- 
forced steel with three point latch and strong cabi- 
net lock. Measures 24’’ wide, 21’’ deep and 65’ 
high overall. Price with realistic grained wood fin- 
ish in walnut or mahogany $34.50. Dark green 
baked enamel finish $29.50. Order an A-S-E Steel 
Sports Cabinet today—as a gift—or for your own 
use. See your sporting goods dealer or use the 
coupon below. 
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ORDER BLANK 
Please ship one A-S-E Steel Sports Cabinet to: 


Digna iden ntadensnedanadaann 
Te is i ci ct cia ala cichlids case maa 
Biincactsdsscasadinsnses Ce ee 
(J Walnue ([ Mahogany (C0 Dark Green Finish 
0 Check O00 Draft (C Money Order $ 


Mail to All-Steel-Equip Company, Incorporated 
130 Griffith Avenue—Aurora, Illinois 
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The Krag carbine—second modification, with highcomb and Perfection receiver peep sight 


to get down below the recessed lip of the 
plate. There came to mind pictures of other 
guns with strangely shaped stocks, having 
high combs which dropped before reaching 
the butt plate, with no loss of utility and 
some gain in beauty. A diligent search 
through various outing journals revealed 
an advertisement of such a design, and 
from then on it was clear sailing. 

The first step was a straight across saw 
cut down into the stock to a depth of 
about % inch, just ahead of the lip of the 
butt plate; then a number of similar cuts 
at intervals of an inch, ranging forward 
to the front of the comb. These last were 
to insure against splitting in the wrong 
direction. With a chisel the wood was then 
removed until the entire comb was gone, 
and the recess carefully flattened. 

A block of walnut, having a grain similar 
to the stock and about 1% inches square, 
was then cemented and doweled into the 
recess, and the whole put away to dry. 


HE process of shaping was not nearly 

so difficult as had been anticipated. A 

small block plane did most of the work, 

a rasp and sandpaper being used to finish 
off the curves and corners. 

Finished, the stock was delightfully com- 

fortable, and, in the opinion of the maker, 


much more pleasing to behold. The last 
paring down of the comb was done care- 
fully, bit by bit, until exactly the desired 
height was reached. As the photographs 
show, the neck was somewhat thinner than 
on the original, a real advantage when one 
has a small hand. From the receiver the 
wood slopes back smoothly to its narrowest 
section, just in line with the front of the 
comb, from which point its thickness in- 
creases again to the butt, with the sides 
rounding out to a point of maximum thick- 
ness about one-third of the way from the 
heel, then decreasing again to the down toe. 
Of course the butt plate had to be ground 
and filed to conform to these lines. 

As a last touch the surface, from the 
forward ring to the tip of the stock, was 
pared to relieve the stubbiness of outline 
and to make it more nearly harmonize with 
the natural taper of the forearm. 

Since the writer does most of his hunting 
in the thick deer cover of northern Maine, 
the rifle is sighted in at 100 yards, and at 
this setting the gold bead just naturally 
appears before the center of the peep when 
the rifle is thrown to the shoulder and the 
writer’s shooting average has bettered ap- 
preciably, which, after all, is the goal and 
the test of any stock alterations on any 
rifle. 


Light vs. Heavy Six-Guns 
By Elmer Keith 


Conclusion 


WISH to stress the necessity of really 

good, accurate sights for best results 

in either target or game shooting. It 
is a pleasure to use a heavy six-gun that 
you can easily and quickly adjust for your 
pet load. It is a perfect abomination to 
use the ordinary revolver without target 
sights, with which you almost always have 
to aim off your game in some direction and 
to an estimated amount to hit. Also, there 
is an unbelievable difference in the defini- 
tion of good, properly made sights and the 
conventional fixed sights on our standard 
six-guns. Good sights are just as impor- 
tant for game as target shooting. Our 
fixed sighted six-guns usually have a 
channel cut in the top of the frame with 
either a “U” or a “V” notch, and a fixed 
blade front sight. Such sights have a de- 
cided fondness for grouping in a different 
place whenever the light changes. Per- 
sonally, I prefer Patridge type sights about 
#5 inch wide, with a Call type gold bead 
set in the front blade. I smoke the front 
sight black for almost all shooting, but 
when the light is bad, or in thick, dark 
timber after a blue grouse, one needs only 
to rub the soot off the gold bead, provided, 
of course, that the holster has not already 
done so. 

The Colt New Service target revolver, 
and the Smith & Wesson .44 target re- 
volver are regularly fitted with excellent 
target sights. The Call front sight can be 
had on Smith & Wessons ordered from 
the factory, but on the Colt must be made 
to order. The single action Colt is not 
supplied with adjustable target sights, and 


these will have to be put on specially by 
hand. The best way is to have the frame 
made with a flat top and the rear sight 
dovetailed into the extended top strap. 
One can also have the single action top 
strap extended back by welding, and form 
an excellent base for the rear sight, at 
a slightly less cost than the flat top. How- 
ever, I very much prefer and recommend 
that the frame be flat-topped. The front 
sight can be put on by means of a barrel 
band and base, and a removable blade, or 
else an adjustable front sight blade can 
be fitted to the barrel band and base. Neal 
K. Houchins, 1354 South Paxson St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. and J. D. O’Meara, 
Lead, S. Dak., are now turning out these 
jobs on single action Colts, and the Nied- 
ner Rifle Corporation, Dowagiac, Mich., 
are also equipped to do this work in a 
very satisfactory manner. I am now us- 
ing guns that Houchins and O’Meara 
worked over in this manner. 


F A man would really become an expert 

at either game or target, he should by all 
means reload or hand load his cartridges, 
both from the standpoint of economy and 
to get the kind of loads he needs. Further- 
more, in order to become really proficient, 
he should carry his gun daily, so that it 
becomes a part of himself. Only by ex- 
pending a very large amount of ammuni- 
tion can he become a good shot, and only 
by using the gun almost continuously, both 
in firing and in constant aiming and trigger 
squeezing, can he gain skill in its manipu- 
lation, so that he will have perfect confi- 
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dence in it. {n a few months of such 
work, the shooter will usually be able to 
give a good account of himself at the 
target, on game, or in a gun fight. Six- 
gun ammunition is expensive for those 
of us who are not blessed with any too 
much of this world’s goods, and reloading 
is our only solution. One can always fit 
his bullet to his gun, and prepare any de- 
sired type of load he wishes. 

According to my experience and my way 
of thinking, there is only one factory re- 
volver cartridge that is powerful enough 
for long range and big game _ shooting. 
This 1s the Remington make of the 45 
Colt cartridge, loaded with black powder. 
The 250-grain bullet has a muzzle ve- 
locity of 910 foot-seconds, and a muzzle 
energy of 460 foot-pounds. But for the re- 
loader the .44 Smith & Wesson Special 
cartridge is by far the best of the lot. It 
can be easily and safely loaded for use 
in the single action Colt revolver to be 
the most powerful handgun cartridge in 
existence, having higher velocity than the 
.45 Colt, with the same weight of bullet. 

I load this .44 Smith & Wesson Special 
cartridge to the absolute maximum load 
that is safe in my single action Colt. Such 
a load would not be safe in the swing-out 
cylinder revolvers. I am going to tell 
exactly how I do it, but you will notice 
that a lot of precautions have to be taken, 
and a lot of details have to be correctly 
attended to or one will have trouble and 
possibly danger. A lot of skill and ex- 
perience have to be acquired before one 
can safely make up and use the loads as 
I do, and therefore I strongly recommend 
that, until one has acquired that skill and 
experience, he reduce all the powder 
charges I recommend by 2 grains weight. 


BELIEVE the best bullets for the .44 

Special cartridge are two which I de- 
signed. The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
Middlefield, Conn., can now furnish molds 
for these bullets. These are the Ideal bullet 
No. 429421, with plain base weighing 250 
grains, and the Ideal bullet No. 429422, 
with hollow base weighing 230 grains. 

For a long range target and game load, 
that is, for extreme accuracy and killing 
power, I believe that the 250-grain bullet 
is without an equal. I use it with 13 to 
13.5 grains weight of du Pont No. 80 
powder, and it gives about 1,000 foot-sec- 
onds velocity. With the 230-grain bullet, 
13 to 14 grains of the same powder will 
develop close to if not over 1,100 feet 
velocity. These two bullets are identical 
in length and shape, the only difference 
being that the lighter bullet has a hollow 
base. The 230-grain bullet, when loaded 
as above, makes by far the best long 
range load I have ever used. It carries very 
flat and is wonderfully accurate at any 
range. Lately, I have done a lot of small 
game shooting with this bullet and 13 
grains of No. 80 powder on hawks, horned 
owls, porcupines, jack rabbits, woodchucks 
and rattlesnakes. It tears a larger hole 
than any six-gun load I have ever used. 

For heavy loads, I cast my bullets of 
one part of tin to ten of lead; for light 
loads, one to fifteen. I use the Remington 
No. 2% primer. 

The exact charge of powder to be used 
with these bullets depends upon the in- 
dividual gun. Colt barrels for the .44 
Smith & Wesson Special cartridge usually 
run from .4265 inch to .4285 inch in groove 
diameter, and one must find the groove 
diameter of his individual barrel and then 
size the bullets to not over .0025 inch 
larger. Better just .002 inch over groove 
in diameter, and even .001 inch will give 
excellent results with less pressure in 
maximum loads. Never attempt to load 
these bullets without first upsetting a soft 




















a micrometer to find the exact groove 
diameter, and then size the bullets accord- 
lead bullet in the bore and meastire with 
ingly. The “Ideal Handbook” tells exactly 
how to measure a barrel. Of course I 
am supposing that everyone is familiar 
with the “Ideal Handbook.” No one ought 
to reload until he knows it by heart. It 
costs 50 cents from the Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation. The shooter starting in to 
make these loads, no matter if he is ex- 
perienced or not, ought to begin with not 
more than 11.5 grains of No. 80 powder, 
and work up a fraction of a grain at a 
time, watching extraction of fired cases and 
flattening of primers for pressure. As long 
as primers are not pierced or punctured, 
or bulged back into the recoil plate, and 
cases extract easily, you are not running 
into dangerous pressure. Whenever cases 
show signs of swelling and hard extraction, 
stop increasing at once, don’t fire any 
more of these cartridges, and lower the 
charge at least half a grain. Never load 
a bullet that you can not easily shove 
through the cylinder by hand. From all 
my experiments, I believe these heavy 
loads of No. 80 powder with my bullets 
are entirely safe in the single action Colt 
revolver of .44 Special caliber, but the 
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Left to right—Keith Bullet, .44S.&W. 
Special Cartridge, .45 Colt Cartridge 


heavier loads are not safe in the swing- 
out cylinder revolvers, because they will 
bulge the barrel in the rear of the frame. 
Of course, the oid rod ejector double 
action Colt six-gun with its poor bolt is 
a horse of another color. In the Smith 
& Wesson and Colt double action revolvers 
one can reload safely to slightly exceed 
the velocities given by standard factory 
cartridges, but he can not use the maxi- 
mum loads that the good old single action 
Colt will stand. 


N RELOADING with heavy loads, I 

found that when using Bull’s-eye or du 
Pont No. 3 Pistol powder, I reached a limit 
load long before I did with No. 80 powder, 
not from pressure but from leading. You can 
load a little over standard velocities with 
3ull’s-eye, but when you attempt higher 
velocities, and by this I mean over 925 foot- 
seconds, you will invariably encounter 
leading. These powders seem to melt the 
rear of the bullet. I really believe that 
in heavy loads No. 80 is easier on the 
gun than Bull’s-eye or No. 3, burns cooler, 
and works best at a maximum safe six- 
gun pressure. 

Ancther thing about these loads in game 
shooting is that they throw up a lot of 
dust in a dry country like mine, and one 
can locate where he is shooting very quick- 
ly, which helps in landing the next shot 
closer in the least possible time. It is ab- 
solutely essential to see where you are 
hitting if you would do really good long 
range work on target or game. The flat 
nose and square shoulder of these new 
bullets tear very large holes. 


I have killed a great deal of small game 
with a six-gun, as much as any man of my 
age, I believe. I tried the .32 Long Colt 
first when I was still in knee pants, but 
lost so many grouse and rabbits shot 
through the body that I quit it, and bought 
a .32-20 single action Colt. This proved a 
very good small game gun. When I was 
fourteen years old I used to keep a record 
of the blue grouse I killed with it, and 
killed forty-two, forty-one, and forty-three 
in three successive years while I was in 
school. Since then I’ve often averaged far 
more in a season, and most of them killed 
with a six-gun. I had poor success with 
the .38 Special and factory loads, as many 
big blue fellows, as well as sage hens 
which are still larger, flew off with some 
of my .38 Specials through their bodies. I 
finally turned to a different bullet, with a 
blunt point, in this gun, and then it made 
a nice small game weapon. 
stage of my crank career I had two Offi- 
cers’ Model Colts, and three Smith & Wes- 
son guns, all of .38 Special caliber, but I 
finally got disgusted with them and went to 
the .38-40, although I did use a .36 caliber 
Colt Navy cap and ball revolver on grouse 
for two years with fine results. The round 
ball seems to me to be the most deadly 
missile of all for its weight. 


ANY atime while hunting cows in the 
fall in Montana, I’ve slipped my hack- 
amore rope to whomever I was riding with 
and slid off my horse to kill some old blue 
grouse as the bird watched my partner and 
the horses walked away. 
few coyotes and lynx each winter, and 
have done a lot of experimenting on them 
with different loads. Our blacktail and 
also the big, white jack rabbits can stand 
an unbelievable amount of shooting at 
times with standard .44 Special and .45 
Colt bullets. They often jump and run off 
as though unhit, to roll over and kick their 
last from a hundred yards to half a mile 
away. But out of several hundred I’ve 
shot with my new bullets, I have not lost 
a single one that was hit anywhere near 
the center of the body. The .45 Govern- 
ment Automatic cartridge is not a very 
good killer on game, and grouse and sage 
hens sometimes fly off with one of these 
bullets through their breast or innards. 
While on a visit in Missouri on the way 
home from the National Matches at Camp 
Perry in 1924, I shot over thirty-five big 
fox squirrels with the .45 Colt Automatic. 
Though I had no trouble in knocking them 
out of even tall trees, I lost several shot 
through the body that crawled into holes 
at the base of the trees. 

The .38-40 and .44-40 are both fine 
killers on small game, though, unless 
properly and heavily hand loaded, they 
sometimes fail to penetrate as deeply as 
they should on big game. I remember 
shooting a big sage cock in the breast at 
about 40 or 50 yards, with the .45 Colt 
Automatic, as he faced me on a big boulder 
above the trail. He was knocked off 
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North America’s 
Junior Champion, 15 
year old Shirley Fosgard 
of Galveston, Texas, 
broke 95 targets out of 
100 to win at the Grand 
American Handicap. 
He also broke 212 
targets without a 
miss, a world’s 
record for a 15 
year old boy. He 
shoots a Le- 

fever. 


““Who ever 


saw a 


broken 
Lefever?” 


Lefever Prices 


Singles $16.00 and $35.00 
Doubles$28.50 and $60.00 
All lengths and gauges. 
A nice Christmas pre- 
sentand shipped ata 
moment’s notice. 
LEFEVER ARMS 

Company 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Box 14 
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NEW 
German Luger 


Automatics 
4-Inch Barrel .00 


9-Shot, SPECIAL 


.30 Caliber or 9 mm, 


9 mm. Luger, 6- or 8-inch barrel ___..___. $30.00 
New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal... 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 12.50 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380........ 14.25 
Remington .380 Auto........---....---------.000--- 14.75 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-inch barrel... alate 
New Hartford .22 Target Automatic. 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel. 27.50 
New Colt’s.32 Police positive 4 in. barre] 21.00 
New H. & R. 410S. Shot Handy Gun._ 10.00 
44S & W Triple Lock, 4, 5, or 614” barrel 36.75 
Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic... _ 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and ‘Police 19.00 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38... . 16.50 
Colt’s .25 auto... . 10.50 
New Luger Holsters, 4 in. or 6 in. 1.50 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers, 4.00 
Will shipall goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 
Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER ,COLO. 


27.50 
18.00 


























the rock but caught himself and flew over 


me, and I was lucky enough for once to | 


hit him through the intestines, too far 
back, as he flew over me only 15 or 20 | 
yards high. He fell just in front of my 
brother’s cow horse some 200 yards down 
the trail, raising a big cloud of dust. I 
found the first shot had taken off the top 
part of the heart but had missed the back- 
bone. I have an especially hard time hit- 
ting grouse in a vital place when they are 
turned sideways. I guess I often shoot 
them too low through the breast and in- 
testines, or else in trying to hit the butt | 
of the wing I get too high and go over, | 
often picking a handful of feathers off | 
their backs. I’d much rather tear a hole | 
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STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor-Taxidermists 


An establishment of 20 years’ standing producing the finest 
work to be in the —— of game heads and trophies and 
the tanning of fur skins. largest and best equipped taxi- 
dermy studios in the world. “Write for our new catalogue. 


705-715 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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in a grouse the size of my thumb with a 
.44 or .45 and get him, than to have one 
out of every three to five birds get away 
with a body hit from a lighter gun. I 
can not recommend a .22 caliber six-gun 
for grouse; too many get away, and any- 
way the big guns do not spoil much 
meat and a grouse killed with them has 
always tasted better to me out of the 
Dutch oven than one that had fluttered or 
sailed off down the mountain with a 
.22 or standard .38 Special bullet through 
him. 


GET a great deal of pleasure out of 

killing game neatly and quickly with a 
six-gun that I do not get from a rifle or 
shotgun. I guess because a successful shot is 
the result of a whole lot of skill that has 
taken years of study and practice to ac- 
quire. It’s the long range hits that please 
me most. Last summer and this winter 
I have made a lot of clean kills on jack 
rabbits, hawks, and an eagle up to 150 
yards from two .44 Special single action 
Colts, one with a 5% and the other a 7%4- 
inch barrel. I also killed one jack rabbit 
the first shot at 200 yards from a .45 
caliber Smith & Wesson, Model 1917, re- 
volver and 1925 National Match ammuni- 
tion, the revolver being specially sighted 
with %-inch Patridge sights. Also with 
this same gun I killed a jack on the snow 
by a close ricochet on the eleventh shot at 
300 yards. Both of these shots were made 
before witnesses. On the other hand, I’ve 
often missed many good shots at 50 yards, 
that I should have hit. 

If ever again the citizens of this coun- 
try are called on to defend it, let it be with 
hands, eyes, and brains skilled in the use 
of the rifle, the six-gun, and the auto- 
matic pistol, our most useful means of de- 
fense, and the only arms with which we 
can successfully combat enemy infantry in 
modern warfare. 


Cleaning the .22 Revolver 
By H. G. Enterline 


HE .22 caliber, on account of its small 

bore, obviously presents more of a 
cleaning problem than any other. One 
of the standing rules in the cleaning of 
firearms is that the arm should not be 
cleaned from the muzzle. This, however, 
can not be avoided in the cleaning of the 
revolver. 

What I am giving here is a method that 
I have found satisfactory in the cleaning 
of the small bore. The method commonly 
employed is to use a slim stick of well- 
seasoned hickory, with a button carved 
on the front end. This tool is satisfactory 
in every way, except that it is very apt 
to break, either in the cleaning process 
itself, or in otherwise handling it. 

I use an ordinary .22 caliber cleaning 
_ brush, preferably one that has seen much 
use, and remove all the bristles from the 
fore end. This section of the rod will be 
a bit larger in diameter than the remain- 
der of the rod, due to the bristles having 
been twisted between the wires, but this 
can be easily filed down to uniform thick- 
ness. This rod should then be cut down 
to a length equal to the length of the 
barrel tor which it is being designed, 
plus about % inch. This extra half 
inch will permit the rod to emerge from 
the other end of the barrel, thus thor- 
oughly cleaning it, and yet will not allow 
the bit of cleaning cloth to slip from the 
tip. 


OW to get that button on the fore end 
of the rod. Take ordinary- adhesive 
tape, such as is used for cuts, etc., project 
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a short length through the handle of the 
rod, tie this down with the first wrap of 
the long end of the tape, and proceed to 
wrap the rest of the rod in wide spirals, 
overlapping just enough to hold the pre- 
vious lap securely in place. Then bind 
the fore end with silk thread, or fine cot- 
ton thread, to a length of about % inch, 
and tie securely. This binding of silk 
will hold the patch securely in place dur- 
ing the cleaning operation. The wrap- 
ping of tape protects the bore and muzzle 
from injury. 

Modern smokeless powders and non- 
corrosive primers reduce the danger of 
bore injury to a minimum. Nevertheless, 
there is always more or less residue re- 
maining in the bore and cylinder, and I 
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prefer to remove it. I first swab out the 
barrel and cylinder with .Hoppe’s No. 9, 
using a brush also wrapped with adhesive 
tape, and then clean with dry patches. 
An oily patch thrust through the barrel 
and each cylinder bore completes the job. 
For patches I find bits of old shirts, pa- 
jamas, etc., quite satisfactory. 


Some Valuable Gun Kinks 


By F. C. Ness 
Portable Target Butts 


HE most simple target holder is made 

by tying a square of cheesecloth. 
stretched flat, between small trees, and 
pinning the targets on it. But this need 
of suitably placed trees is too limiting. 
A better way is to thrust two stakes 
through a gunny sack and into the 
ground. A wedge between the tops of the 
stakes stretches the burlap flat. The ad- 
vantage of a portable target butt is that 
it may be quickly set up wherever a safe 
natural backstop is found. 

My shooting friend, John Lansberry, 
made a durable, weatherproof, and yet 
inexpensive target holder out of 1-inch 
galvanized iron straps, galvanized stove 
bolts, nickel-plated wing nuts, and a 
square of target cloth. The two uprights 
are 4 feet long and sheared, spear-point 
shape, at the bottom end. The top cross- 
bar and the bottom one are 2 feet in 
length, and a series of bolt holes drilled 
for a 2-foot square of target cloth, which 
is pierced in the corners by the four stove 
bolts and thus stretched, the whole being 
locked by the four wing nuts without 
tools. It folds flat into a single stick, 
and the four safety pin target fasteners 
pin the rolled cloth neatly like a folded 
umbrella, when the holder is being car- 
ried. It can be set up anywhere except 
on a concrete pavement, and is practically 
everlasting. 


A Simple Field Cleaner 


R. MORTON has made a great num- 
ber of these pull-throughs for his 


N 


friends, and has discarded the use of his 


rod altogether. The description may ap- 
pear formidable, but they can be made 
up as they are required, in but a few 
minutes. A length of braided silk cord, 
like a round trout line, some 20 gauge 
copper wire, and a .22 bullet represent 
the material. 

Unbraid one end of the cord until the 
fraved ends are 1% inches long. Fold 


them back along the cord. Bend a 3- 
inch length of wire in the middle, and 
thrust the ends through the loop of the 
fray from opposite sides, so they cross 
at the end of the cord. Now twist these 
ends in the same direction, so they lie 
closely parallel in a solid spiral over 
the frayed ends, and bind the fray tight- 
ly to the cord. 

Leave from % inch to % inch of free 
loop for the cleaning patch. Use smooth, 
round-nose pliers to avoid right angles 
and edge burrs on the wire loop. Copper 
is soft, but real riflemen are finicky about 
their polished bores. The wire wrap 
should be about ™% inch long, leaving 
about 34 inch of free frayed ends pro- 
truding, which fold back over the wire 
and protect the bore when the cleaning 
patch is pulled through the gun. 

For the drop-through weight on the 
other end of the cord, drill a small hole 
through the axis of a .22 bullet, and 
thrust the end of a 2-inch wire into it. 
Roll the bullet down to a .15 or .17 cali- 
ber, and thrust the free end of the wire 
(sharpened for the purpose) into the cen- 
ter of the cord, until the base of the 
bullet is flush with the end of the cord. 
Allow just a bit of the sharpened end 
to protrude, and bend it at right angles 
into and partially around the cord for a 
grip or anchor. To avoid fraying of the 
end, wrap the end of the cord immediate- 
ly above the bullet weight with a short, 
tightly drawn spiral of the copper wire. 
No. 30 gauge is better for this pur- 
pose. 

Such a cleaner is effective, convenient, 
and inexpensive. It is soft, light, flex- 
ible, and noiseless in butt or pistol-grip 
trap. There is nothing to harm the gun, 
and when it has gathered grit a new one 
can be made in a few minutes. 


Simple Gun Action and Sight Protector 


VERYBODY has a discarded inner 

tube available. It makes a very serv- 
iceable field cover for scope sight, receiv- 
er or bolt sight, and gun action, at one 
and the same time, against rain, sleet, 
snow, sand, or dust. Merely slit the 
tube lengthwise and cut off a section to 
form a rectangle of the length needed to 
reach from front end of the telescope to 
the bolt sleeve sight or striker head sight. 
Fold the rubber in the middle the long 
way, and cross the ends, using a gen- 
erous lap in cementing or vulcanizing 
them together solidly. You will now 
have a boat-like cover, but deeper, with 
broad, flat ends and a pointed keel at 
bow and stern. No catches or bindings 
are required; it holds itself through 
elasticity. Quickly moved for shooting 
by raising rear end, drawing back to stretch 
rubber, and letting go. Inexpensive, simple 
to make, and it folds flat for pocket. In 
these days of scope sight popularity, nearly 
every sportsman needs one. L. C. Sefing, 
Allentown, Pa., swears by it. 


Praise for the .25 


EDITOR Outdoor Life:—I like guns— 
guns that I can use and afford to use. 
Not many of us can afford to use rifles 
of high power, and have no use for them 
if we could, unless for an occasional few 
shots on the rifle range. 

I am not knocking, the high-powered 
rifle—far from it. or the sportsmen 
who hunt the big game of America and 
foreign countries, its wallop is surely 
needed. For the hunting and _ target 
shooting that the average man of the 
States does, something smaller and less 
expensive is what is needed. 

My favorite rifle is the Stevens Fa- 
vorite in a .25 caliber. It is equipped with 





a Lyman peep on the tang and the blade 

that came on it from the factory. 
When lining them up, I just got the 

peep in perfect alignment with the regu- 


and found very little 
adjustment needed. Then the center sight 
was knocked out, leaving the peep and 
blade, which I find a good combination. 

3y setting Mr. Woodchuck’s shoulder 


lar factory sights, 


just on the front sight, and very care- 
fully squeezing the trigger, you are fairly 


sure of a good, clean kill, up to 50 or 60 
yards. Raising the peep a very little 
makes it good up to 100 yards, and then, 
unless you are an expert, it is time to 
quit. 

The stock is rather short, and I over- 
came this by building on. Taking a piece 
of soft wood (hard would be better), I 
cut it to fit the butt, just like a recoil 
pad. After smoothing it up, two long 
wood screws, some glue, and black paint 
finished the job, and it doesn’t look bad 
either. I also made a steel butt plate 
which I ground from a piece of %-inch 
steel and blued over a gas flame. The 
finished stock measures 131%4 inches from 
trigger to the center of the butt plate. 

For the man who has to count his shots 
and wants a little more killing power 
than the .22 (the .25 has about twice as 
much), I don’t believe this little .25 
Favorite can be beaten. It has a 24- 
inch barrel and, with the stock fixed up, 
measures 3914 inches over all. A little 
less than $15 buys gun and sight, while 
cartridges sell for around 70 cents for 
a box of fifty. It is accurate enough for 
hunting and informal target shooting, and 
cheap enough for all. 

¥. 


ARTHUR L. STANSFIELD. 





hitleélistol Queries | 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write arate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) pB vernal Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Savage .25-20 vs. .32-20 Sporter 

Editor:—Having been a consistent reader of 
Ovtpoor Lire for a number of years, I am 
taking this occasion to ask you a few questions 
and assure you of my sincere appreciation of your 
cooperation. 

At this time I am considering the 
of a Savage .25-20 or .32-20 Sporter, 
rather unable to come to a choice between them. 
From looking up the ballistics of these cartridges 
according to the gun catalogs, I find that the 
-25-20 with the 60-grain bullet at 100 yards has a 
velocity of 1,857 feet a second, and an energy 
of 459 foot-pounds, with a mid-range trajectory 
at 100 yards of 1.03 inches and at 200 yards of 
4.92 inches, whereas the .32-20 with the 80-grain 
bullet at 100 yards has a velocity of 1,620 feet 
a second and an energy of 466  foot-pounds, 
with a mid-range trajectory at 100 yards of 1.22 


purchase 


inches, and at 200 yards of 6.41 inches. By 
actual comparison it seems the .32-20 does not 
have as desirable a trajectory as the .25-20 and 


has very little more energy, considering the 20 
grains difference in weight between the bullets, 
and also falls off in speed somewhat faster than 
the .25-20. However, it seems to me that from 
a hunting standpoint, regardless of these figures, 
the heavier 
killing power, and from a target standpoint it 
would seem that the .25-20 would be superior be- 
cause of its greater velocity and flatter trajectory. 
I suppose there must be quite a little difference 
in the cost of the bullets, just how much I do 
not know, and I suppose it is rather asinine to 
ask, when I should be able to find this out very 
easily for myself. However, I know for a fact 
that while some bullets are quite ballistically per- 
fect on paper, they do not do good work on the 
range for some reason or other, possibly because 
they do not coordinate with the rifle as well as 


.32-20 would have quite a bit more | 


and am | 
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INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL IS COCKED, 
INDICATOR QDOWN. BARREL 1S NOT COCKED 





ORDINARY SAFETY. “S” APPEARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE 


ITHACA PATENTED RED S 
APPEARS WHEN GUN IS OFF 


POT” 
SAFE 


Why not an Ithaca for Christmas? 


There are 4 safety points on an “Ithaca.” 


guns have. “Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 Pd 





more than other , 
3 mo PS ff, 
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we ror wes ee Se . 








SPOT YOUR GAME 
WITH A REAL BINOCULAR 


8x27 


ALPINE “A” 





is 
everyone. Take it with you not only on your hunt- 
ing trips, but on camping, fishing or scenic vaca- 
tions. Compare this with others before purchasing. 


ONLY $25 POSTPAID 


This is a new, small, 
large field of view and full stereoscopic effect. If 
desired you can examine this glass at Express Office 
before purchasing. Sold only on money back guar- 
antee. We also have Carl Zeiss and Bausch and 
Lomb Binoculars. 
Write for FREE circular. 
Established 1894. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 Arapahoe Street Denver, Colo. 














7 Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


Finest oil for bait casting 
pean, reels, guns. Never 





5c Sent dived if your 
dealer cannot supply. 


Wma. F. Nye, Inc., 


Dept. O. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Oil Refiners for nearly a century. 


KING OF ’EM ALL. | 














so moderately priced it’s within the reach of | 


light-weight binocular with | 





R. A. King, Jr., 
14 yrs. old, wins 
1930 G. A. H. 
Shoot, with | 
i Flinch | 

P Jostam | 
Order today Dept. 





A. H. 


won 1927, 1928 & 1929 G. 


“TI” Catalog free. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO. 





We are offering for sale fifty rifles and shotguns made by 
the Hoffman Arms Company. 

These guns are to be sold, not for what they cost, but below 
cost. 

The hunter who could not 
can afford to own one now, 
not come again. 

All rifles are strictly hand-made, 
all are in perfect condition. 

Stocks are ali of the finest Circassian walnut 

All stocks were made by John Dupiel, the best stocker in 


afford to own a Hoffman. rifle, 
and the opportunity will 


by the best workmen, and 





SALE OF THE HOFFMAN 7 ARMS “COMPANY GUNS 


America. 

All barrels are of finest Swedish nickel-steel. 

All actions are Mauser, Magnum, standard and short 
Mauser. 

Calibers run from 250 to 505, including the 276. 

All sights are Howe-Whelen and Lyman 48, with folding 
leaf sights. 

All rifles are new, tested and targeted, targets furnished 


All shotguns are handmade, 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY Hudson and Watson, Owners 








Buy GOOD Gun Oil 


HE worse the weather, the more 
your gun needs good oil. Take no 


chances. Protect and lubricate your 
gun with Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Refined to complete purity for keep- 
ing valuable guns wear-free and 
immune to rust. 

This real gun oil is made light and 
penetrating by refining, not by mixing 
with substitutes or cleaning chemicals 


Not a compound. Regular clock- 
makers’ quality. Highest viscosity 


and low freezing point. Wil! not gum. 
Excellent for cleaning and polishing. 


Buy a can at your dealer's, along with 
Hoppe’s famous gun bore cleaning Solvent 
No. 9, and Hoppe’s Gun Grease If not 


supplied, please send us 15c in stamps for trial 
can of Hoppe’s Oil. Special folder on Lubrica 


tion FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc, 


2315 N. Eighth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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54 Winchester with 
Zeiss Scope, showing 
altered bolt handle 


QUICK SIGHTING 


Western Mount carries scope low on gun 
assuring natural alignment when gun is 
thrown to the shoulder. Makes sighting 


quick and accurate. Built light but sturdy. 
Riflemen everywhere tell us it holds perfect 
adjustment under all shooting conditions. 
Gives less trouble. Brings more pleasure. 
Mount installed $20. Zeiss Scopes $25 up 
Write today for further details. 


The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3319 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 








based on the Webley and Scott 
action. 
All inquiries will be answered ey and fi 


MORE, ‘OKLA. 

















Successful Muskrat Farming 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$5.00 Postpaid 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. 





Denver, Colorado 






Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - Webley - Scoit, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 


s, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
.% Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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some other combinations which are _ possible. 

What I really want is a medium power tar- 
get rifle, and I have just about decided on a 
Savage .25-20 or a .32-20, and I would like to 
have your opinion as to what you think to be 
the better. Personally, I favor the .32-20 just a 
trifle, but would like to get the one with the best 
ability for target shooting, also with a view to 
economy. It is possible that there really is not 
much choice between the two, and that one will do 
nearly as well as the other.—C. W. Lewis, Mo. 


Answer:—I have your letter of November 19. 
The .25-20 rifles are essentially small game rifles. 
While they will undoubtedly kill such game as 
deer when the little bullet is absolutely correctly 
placed, it is not one time in a hundred that the 
hunter can so place it, and in the majority of 
cases, if this rifle is used on deer, the deer 
will only be wounded, and will escape to die a 
lingering death. This is most decidedly not 
sportsmanlike, and I do not think that these 
rifles should be used on any game larger than 
coyote and woodchuck. 


Now, for small game shooting, accuracy is the 
important item, because small game presents a 
small target. The rifle is thus only suitable for 
small game up to that range at which its ac- 
curacy is such that the group of shots will be 
contained well within the body of the small 
animal. The distance at which this can be done 
with .25-20 rifles is so short that trajectory and 
hence muzzle velocity are not of very much 
consequence, and so it will pay us, first of all, 
to look at the accuracy of these rifles. From my 
own shooting, and from that of other riflemen in 
whose shooting ability I have confidence, I should 
estimate the accuracy of these rifles about as 
follows, considering a trained rifleman using 
target sights. The figures are the diameters of the 
circles which will hold a group of ten consecutive 
shots fired at rest at 100 yards with telescope 
sights. 


Inches 
Low power smokeless cartridge..............000000-22:5 
High velocity smokeless cartridge.................0.--. 2.7 
Hi-speed smokeless cartridge.................-ccscsccceeee 3.0 


Accuracy will be proportionate at other ranges. 
This is about the average that can be expected. 
The results with any one rifle or any one make 
of ammunition may vary slightly from the above, 
but on an average all rifles are equally accurate, 
and all of the above varieties of ammunition are 
also equally accurate, except that the Reming- 
ton rifle, having a slower twist of rifling than 
the above, may perhaps shoot a little better with 
the Hi-speed cartridge, and a trifle less accurate- 
ly with the low power cartridge. 

The above, it will be noted, 
accuracy with target sights. There will be slight- 
ly more error of aim with hunting sights, so 
that with hunting sights we may perhaps say that 
a trained rifleman can keep about 75 per cent 
of his shots in the above-sized circles at 100 
yards. If we estimate the size of the circle 
which can be included well within the body of a 
small game animal, we will see that these rifles 
and ammunition are good for fairly sure kills 
on animals the size of squirrels to about 50 
yards, on woodchucks to about 100 yards, and 
on coyotes to about 125 yards. 

It will thus be advantageous for us to sight 
our .25-20 rifle in with the particular kind of 
ammunition we are going to use at 50 yards, so 
that the bullets will strike at the point of aim at 
that range. Then at 100 yards the bullets will 
strike, on an average, 5.8 inches low for the 
low velocity cartridge, 3.8 inches low for the 
high velocity cartridge, and 2.6 low for the Hi- 
speed cartridge. At ranges over 50 yards, one 
does not change his sights, but rather aims a trifle 
high, depending upon the distance. This is the 
most practical method of sight adjustment, be- 
cause most small game, except perhaps coyotes, 
is encountered at comparatively short range. It 
will thus be seen that really the muzzle velocity 
of the cartridge is not of very much importance. 
I should therefore think that the high veuocity 
cartridge, using the 86-grain, soft point bullet, 
was the most useful cartridge. It is a trifle 
more accurate than the Hi-speed cartridge, and 
I think that as a rule the 86-grain bullet is 
more reliable in its killing power than the 60- 
grain bullet of the Hi-speed cartridge. But both 
cartridges have ample killing power for all small 
game. In fact, they have entirely too much 
killing power for such game as squirrels, as they 
will blow a squirrel pretty well to pieces. For 
use on the very smallest game, the cartridge 
might be reloaded with a light load of smokeless 
powder, and a light, pointed, lead alley bullet. 
The “Ideal Handbook,” obtainable from the Ly- 


is the estimated 
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man Gun Sight Corporation, Middlefield, Conn., 
gives full information on the reloading of this 
cartridge. The handbook costs 50 cents, and 
everyone who contemplates doing any reloading 
should have a copy. 

I would not call the .25-20 rifle a good target 
rifle. A man who has become a trained rifleman 
(see article on the “ABC of Rifle Marks- 
manship” in the December, 1928, issue of Ovt- 
poor Lire) soon reached the stage where he 
can aim, hold, and squeeze the trigger for an 
average group of about 134 inches at 100 yards, 
and any rifle which will not give such a group 
will hardly satisfy him, nor will any less ac- 
curate rifle develop his marksmanship to the 
highest degree. 

As to the choice between the .25-20 and the 
.32-20 cartridges. Each cartridge is about 
equally accurate to a range of about 150 yards. 
Beyond that range the .25-20 is probably quite a 
little more accurate, but, as neither cartridge can 
be considered as suitable for any use beyond 
150 yards, this does not figure much. It seems 
to me that so often one will want to shoot small 
game without blowing or tearing it all to pieces, 
and for this reason the .25-20 cartridge should 
be the more suitable. The .32 caliber bullet 
is much too large for squirrel shooting as a 
rule. I should think that if it could be satis- 
factorily measured, the .32-20 cartridge would 
have a little the better in killing power, but then 
each cartridge has ample killing power. My own 
personal preference would be for the .25-20 car- 
tridge, but other hunters may not hold the same 
views. 

Both the .25-20 and the .32-20 rifles should 
be used only with the newer varieties of smoke- 
less ammunition loaded with the new _ noncor- 
rosive primers such as Kleanbore, or Staynless. 
I have seen rifle barrels fired with these non- 
corrosive types of ammunition for as much as 





Note:—Correspondents should print 
their full names and full addresses on 
their letters, even if they inclose a 
self-addressed envelope. Many let- 
ters with no address and some with no 
name are being received. Fifteen such 
were received in July. No attention is 
paid to such letters. If you have not 
received a reply to your letter within 
three weeks, write again and print 
your name and full address.—T. W. 











12,000 rounds without any damage or wear to 
the bore. On the other hand, it is usual that bar- 
rels fired even as small an amount as 500 rounds 
with the older loadings of smokeless ammunition, 
primed with the old chlorate primer, are so 
pitted as to be practically ruined, and _ this 
despite the most careful cleaning. I have never 
been able to get any semblance of accuracy from 
the more recent loadings of factory black powder 
ammunition. 

When we consider target rifles purely, I have 
found only three calibers which would really 
do justice to the holding ability of a trained 
rifleman, and with which one could enter a 
match in fast company with some chance of com- 
ing out at the top. I will consider only machine 
made rifles. These are the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge in such rifles as the Winchester Model 
52 and the Springfield M1, the .25 Remington 
Kleanbore Rimless cartridge loaded with 117- 
grain Express Mushroom bullet in the Remington 
Model 30 rifle, equipped with the Belding and 
Mull special stock and Lyman No. 48 receiver 
sight, with trigger pull properly adjusted, and 
the .30-06 cartridge as used in such a rifle as the 
sporting type of Springfield rifle made at 
Springfield Armory.—T. W. 


A Wise Choice of Rifle for Deer and Moose 


Editor:—I am planning on going deer hunting 
in northern Minnesota this fall, and have pur- 
chased a new Remington .35 caliber rifle. 

As I am a man of very moderate means, I 
have tried to purchase a gun that would be 
equally suitable for deer, moose, and bear in 
this state. 

Have I selected the proper style and caliber 
rifle? 

I use a Winchester pump action shotgun for 
ducks, and for that reason I favored the pump 
action rifle. 

I am going to use Remington cartridges, and 
would like to know which bullet should be used on 
deer and which on bear. 

How does the Remington .35 compare with the 
Remington .30-06 in regard to accuracy, shock- 
ing power, recoil, etc.? 


Will the mechanism in this .35 rifle stand the 
pressure and shock of shooting these loads? 

Where can I purchase a tool for extracting ex- 
panded cases from the chamber of this gun?— 
Leo C. Sheehan, Minn. 


Answer:—The .35 caliber Remington pump ac- 
tion rifle is a splendid weapon for both deer and 
moose. As you are used to a pump shotgun, and 
as you intend to hunt in Minnesota where the 
woods are thick and the ranges almost always 
short, you have made a very wise choice. For 
both moose and deer, use the Remington Kleanbore 
cartridge, loaded with 200-grain Express Mush- 
room bullet. This is the best cartridge, but any 
time you find difficulty in getting it, the Reming- 
ton Kleanbore cartridge, loaded with 200-grain soft 
point bullet, is also very good. These two car- 
tridges will require a slightly different adjustment 
of the rear sight, the latter requiring the rear 
sight to be set a little higher. Sight your rifle 
in to strike the point of aim at 100 yards. The 
bullets will then strike about 10 inches low at 
200 yards, and, at that range, if you aim even 
with the top or backbone of the animal above the 
heart region, you should make a vital hit. The 
.35 Remington bullet has the excellent property 
of being deflected less, should it strike a small 
branch, than almost any other bullet. 


As compared with the .30-06 Remington Model 
30-S rifle, this .35 Remington is not nearly as 
accurate, but is plenty accurate enough for the 
ranges you have in wooded country. It is not 
nearly as powerful, but is plenty powerful enough 
at ranges up to 200 yards. It can not be held 
nearly as steadily in the kneeling, sitting, or prone 
positions, but you seldom or never are able to use 
these positions in woods hunting. The .35 is a 
woods rifle, and the .30-06 a mountain and open 
plains rifle—T. W. 


Side Deviation Due to Wind 


Editor:—I have noticed that when one raises 
or lowers the sight on his rifle for a different 
range, it is also necessary. to move the windage 
either to the right or left. 

I suppose this has something to do with the 
spiral rifling, but I do not know the physical 
principle. 


Perhaps you can explain.—Harold C. Thomas 
Wis. 


Answer:—As a rifle bullet flies through the 
air, it has a tendency to deviate or to drift to one 
side. If the twist of rifling is right-handed, the 
bullet will drift to the right, provided that it is 
not acted upon by other forces, such as wind, 
jump, etc. 

In many rifles, there is a slight lateral jump 
to the rifle which adds complications to the matter 
of determining how much of the side deviation is 
attributable to drift, and how much to jump. 
lf we exclude wind, the side deviation of the 
bullet, if it can be noticed, is, therefore, the 
algebraic sum of drift and jump. 

But drift and jump are so small that they can 
practically never be noticed by the shooter, and 
they require extended, elaborate, and expensive 
experiment for their determination. So difficult 
and expensive is this determination that while it 
has often been theorized on by ballisticians, it 
has been actually determined only for one rifle and 
one ammunition, namely, the U. S. rifle, caliber 
.30, Model of 1903, with the ball cartridge, caliber 
.30, Model of 1903. (Springfield rifle with 150- 
grain ammunition.) With this combination, the 
left jump exceeds the right drift up to 500 yards. 
The largest deviation to the left occurs at 300 
yards and is .45 inch. There is no deviation at 
500 yards, the jump and drift balancing each 
other. Then deviation to the right begins, and 
reaches a total of 13 inches at 1,000 yards. 

I think you will, therefore, see how impossible 
it is for the shooter to determine drift. Prac- 
tically speaking, any lateral deflection which the 
shooter may experience at different ranges is due 
entirely to wind.—T. W. 


Get the Winchester Model 52 Rifle With Lyman 
No. 5A Telescope Sight 


Editor:—Would you kindly give me the benefit 
of your great experience and help me in the 
selection of a small bore rifle? 

The gun is to be used for game shooting, hawks 
and squirrels largely, at an extreme range of ap- 
proximately 200 yards. I have used a rifle out- 
doors, off and on, for over thirty years, and at 
times, due to much practice, became very expert. 
I started with the old open sights, then went to 
the peep sights, and now want to go to the 
telescope. Although I am a civil engineer I have 
never looked through a gun scope. 

Inform me as to the accuracy of Wincheste: 
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Model 90, shooting the .22 caliber W. R. F. hol 
low point bullet. What group can be expected 
from the above at 200 yards? 

Would you object to telling me just what 
equipment you would select for the above shoot- 
Personally, I lean to extreme accuracy, as 
this gun will be carried largely in a car. I very 
much want your opinion as to gun, ammunition, 


and scope.—Eli Abbott, Miss. 


Answer:—The Winchester Model 90 rifle, shoot- 
ing the .22 caliber W. R. F.. cartridge, and 
equipped with the best metallic target sights, will 
group all or nearly all‘its shots in a 2-inch cir- 
cle at 50 yards, 5-inch at 100 yards, or 10-inch 
at 150 yards. It is not reliable to 200 yards. As 
this rifle ejects its fired cases from the top of 
the receiver, it is not suited for use with a 
telescope sight. 


-Steerin 


The little, light Remington pump action rifle for | 


the 
accurate cartridge for the rifle has been found 
experiment, and when fitted with telescope 
sight, group its shots in about 1% inches at 50 
yards, 3% inches at 100 yards, or 10 inches at 
200 yards. 

The above accuracy must be obtained by shoot- 
ing from a muzzle and elbow rest. By reason 
of the light weight, poor stocks, and absence of 
shooting gun sling, no one, not even a trained 
rifleman, can hold these little, boy-sized rifles 
steadily enough to shoot with anything like this 
accuracy. 

Let us now turn to the other side of the pic- 
ture. A trained rifleman using the Winchester 
Model 52 rifle without rest, but with its shooting 
gun sling, and equipped with Lyman 5A telescope 
sight, using the proper .22 caliber Long Rifle 
cartridge, will group all or nearly all his shots in 
a 34-inch group at 50 yards, 13-inch at 100 
yards, or 6-inch at 200 yards. 

I am inclosing a circular on the Lyman 5A 
scope which will be plain to you, as you are an 
engineer. The Winchester Model 52 rifle has the 
dovetailed bases for this telescope already fitted 
to it. The rear mounting operates on the princi- 
ple of the machinist’s micrometer, the smallest 
reading on both elevation and windage screws hav- 
ing a value of % minute of angle. <A half minute 
change in adjustment will change the point of 
impact of the builet 14 inch at 50 yards, ™% inch 
at 100 yards, or 1 inch at 200 yards. Tables of 
angles of elevation are available by means of 
which, once having targeted your rifle with a 
given ammunition at a given range, you can at 
once determine exactly where to set the microm- 
eter screws on the telescope to have the bullet 
hit at any range. 

The Remington Arms Company have just 
brought out a new .22 caliber Long Rifle car- 
tridge having a muzzle velocity of 1,300 foot- 
seconds or 250 foot-seconds higher than any other 
.22 caliber rim fire cartridge. It is known as the 
Remington Rieanbore Palma .22 Long Rifle Hi- 
Speed cartridge. It has proved to be exceptionally 
accurate in almost all Winchester Model 52 rifles. 
It is not altogether safe in the Winchester Model 
90 rifle. It is far superior in accuracy and killing 
power to the .22 W. R. F. cartridge, which really 
is a rather inferior cartridge from every stand- 
point. 

I am inclosing a memo on .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion, and under separate cover I am sending you 
a copy of the ‘Small Bore Rifle Handbook.” 
I should think that the Winchester Model 52 rifle 
with Lyman No. 5A telescope sight would be the 
only equipment which would really satisfy you. 
It bears about the same relationship to the little, 
ordinary .22 caliber repeaters that the modern 
engineer’s transit bears to a cheap, simple sur- 
veyor’s compass on a Jacobs staff of the seven- 
teenth century.—T. W. 


by 


Teal for Three 


(Continued from page 11) 


chilly bath. Then again the little 20 
boomed, and still the duck sailed on as if 
he bore a charmed life. A duck in the 
water is, because of the protective armor 
of feathers drawn close about him, much 
harder to kill than one in the air, in my 
opinion, and certainly on this occasion this 
theory seemed to hold good. From the spat- 
ter of the pellets on the water, we could 
see that the shot were striking all around 
the mallard, but he paid no more attention 
to them than if they had been flies. 


.22 Long Rifle cartridge will, when the most | 


A couple of hundred yards below our | 
blinds, the river channel narrowed consid- | 
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g Is Turning 


Front-Drive Makes It Easier, Safer 
and Requires Less Effort 





Whether driving in the 
country or in the city, you 
seldom drive in a straight line. 
Every time you turn your car 
you have to change the direc- 
tion of the momentum of its 
weight. You have to do this 
on curves, around corners, 
when passing cars, in traffic, 
when parking, etc., innumer- 
able times! Here are some of 
the principal reasons why 
front-drive construction en- 
ables you to steer easier, with 
safer control, and with less ef- 
ort: The Cord turns shorter 
than any other car of compar- 
able wheel-base. No other car 
as long as the Cord turns as 
short nor with as few revolu- 
tionsof thesteering wheel. The 
Cord requires less motion of 
the driver's hands and arms. 
Because the power is applied 
to the front wheels, the Cord 
always wants to go in the di- 
rection the front wheels are 
pointed. The power helps to 
steer. Due to the high ratio 
of sprung to unsprung weight, 
possible only with front-drive 


Sedan $3095 Brougham $3095 
Prices F. O. B. Auburn, Indiana. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


tau 


FRONT 


construction, the Cord holds 
the road much better and 
affords greater riding comfort, 
especially under adverse road 
conditions. The absence of 
any tendency of the Cord to 
tip or lean on turns means 
better control and greater 
safety. The rear wheels do 
not bounce around, but follow 
inatrue manner. There is no 
inclination to sidesway over 
cobblestones and chuck holes. 
Because the king pins in the 
Cord are practically perpen- 
dicular, you do not have to 
jack up the weight of the car 
in order to steer it. The only 
steering effort required is 
simply the turning of the 
wheels. Owners tell us that in 
driving the Cord thereis a very 
noticeable difference; less 
mental and physical effort; 
and a sense of comfort, ease 
and security that is exclusive 
withtheCord. Youareinvited 
todrive theCord and judge for 
yourself the advantages of this 
new kind of motoring. 


Cabriolet $3295 Phaeton $3295 


Equipment other than standard, extra 


AUBURN, INDIANA 
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erably, and consequently the current here 
was much more powerful. If the duck 
reached this point he would be lost to us, 
so Preston was making all the haste possi- 
ble, and Bill and I were shouting encour- 
agement and advice, neither of which 
seemed to be very highly appreciated. 

At 40 yards Preston took careful aim 
and fired. The duck sailed serenely on- 
ward, and, by the time our companion and 
champion had reloaded, the distance had in- 
creased to 50 yards. Stumbling and splash- 
ing and plunging through the murky water, 
Preston renewed the chase. Slowly, foot by 
foot, the distance between him and the 
duck lessened, and likewise the distance 
between the duck and the head of the 
rapids that would mean safety. It devel- 
oped into a desperate race against time and 
the current. 

“Put salt on his tail,” Bill shouted loudly 
from the shore. 


RESTON did not even condescend to 

acknowledge this facetious piece of ad- 
vice, but plowed on after the duck, his feet 
slipping on the wet gravel of the bottom 
of the stream. Finally, the distance was 
narrowed to 30 yards, and in another second 
the mallard would be in fast water. Pres- 
ton threw his gun to his shoulder and fired 
quickly, and—wonder of wonders—the duck 
keeled over and became motionless. The 
fast water was ready to snap him away 
when our companion reached him. Preston 
returned to the blinds wet, but wearing a 
triumphant grin. 

During Preston’s expedition into the 
river, Bill and I had suspended our shoot- 
ing, but now we prepared to resume the 
conflict with a vengeance. A squad of teal 
speeding down the river drew our fire, and 
our bag increased by a pair. I led a third 
by 9 feet and missed him. Teal always 
were a problem for me. It seems as if I 
am always shooting either too far in front 
of them or not far enough. Perhaps in this 
lies the reason for the pleasure I got out of 
the next bit of shooting that came my way. 

Bill was busily engaged with a high-fly- 
ing redhead that gave evidence of being 
hard hit but seemed mighty reluctant to 
lose altitude. Bill kept adding weight to 
him in the form of No. 6 shot, and was 
gradually winning the argument. Preston 
was banging away at a teal speeding along 
near the opposite side of the river. 


T THAT instant, entirely unobserved by 
my two companions, a trio of little 
“butterballs,” coming with the speed of 
rifle balls, whipped around the bend in the 
river and headed in our direction, hugging 
close to the near bank. I made prepara- 
tions for fast work, and waited. Seeing us, 
the trio veered toward the center of the 
stream and came abreast at a distance of 
about 40 yards, just the proper distance for 
my No. 6s to do their stuff. I couldn’t ask 
for a better opportunity, but it seemed to 
me that those birds were just mere streaks 
of feathers. I have heard it said that teal 
under full power and aided by a little 
breeze can do 120 miles an hour, and I am 
inclined to believe it. 

But the main problem confronting me 
at that particulat instant was the getting 
of charges of shot into the air in such 
a manner and at such a time as to effect 
a collision between them and the feathered 
“butterballs.”” Because the birds were so 
close, I reduced the lead to about 2 feet, 
then pulled the trigger. Through the little 
mist of powder vapor that went up from 
the muzzle of my gun, I saw the leading 
teal halt in mid-air, and become a rag that 
dropped aimlessly downward. The next 
shot was a clean miss. Savagely I worked 
the ejector and sent forth another charge 
of lead. To my delight and surprise a sec- 
ond teal crumpled) Wonder of wonders! 
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I had made a double on teal. Bill’s short 
but hearty compliment, “Good shooting, 
feller!” brought me an additional thrill, 
with the realization that my achievement 
had not been unobserved. 

A short time later it became apparent 
that the morning flight was over, so we 
gathered up our bags and made our way to 
the car. A count showed that we had twelve 
teal, nine mallards, four redheads, and two 
canvasbacks. When we reached town we 
divided the game. Bill counted out the teal 
in three neat little piles. 

“There’s teal for three,” he said, and 
then began to apportion the mallards and 
redheads and canvasbacks. 


Big Game on the Roof of Asia 


(Continued from page 27) 


he spoke and then looked grimly at me. 

“T wouldn't give these devils the satisfac- 
tion,” he replied. 

They searched us again after we were 
tied. They turned us this way and that— 
very roughly. The ropes jerked at our 
wrists, sending fearful pains burning up 
our arms. One fierce-looking scoundrel 
stood with his foot on Bill’s head, and one 
of them sat on me. They rolled us about, 
generally with their feet, and, having 
cleaned our pockets out, they talked to- 
gether for a little while, and then ordered 
us to get to our feet. We obeyed awkward- 
ly, wondering what was to happen now. 
Then it was that they motioned us to 
follow them outside. 

3ut now we believed that we were bound 
for the firing line. The order to follow our 
captors outside could have no other mean- 
ing, and there in the dimly lighted yurt, 
surrounded by the evil-looking Mongols 
who were to lead us forth, we said good-by. 
We might not have another chance. 

As I stooped to pass through the low 
doorway into the darkness outside, I could 
see several figures with guns dimly sil- 
houetted against the sky. Only the dimmest 
starlight served to soften the utter black- 
ness of the desert night. I could make out 
the black shadows that marked the location 
of the tent and of the other yurt that made 
up the rest of the camp. The camels of 
our caravan were parked not far away, 
kneeling with their packs still on their 
backs. Everything was quiet now, and the 
sharpness of the cold was noticeable even 
after the limited warmth of the yurt we 
had just left. A camel groaned in the dark- 
ness, and a donkey started to bray, only to 
break off in the middle of his song. I re- 
member half-smiling to myself as I inter- 
preted those two sounds. Tragedy or farce? 
It all depended on the viewpoint, I knew, 
but it was farcical that we should die as 
enemies of these people when we were 
more than ready to be their friends. It 
heartened me a trifle to philosophize even 
that little bit, and then the armed Mongols 
surrounded us, and marched us through 
the dark. 


OT a word was spoken. Five of us, 
bound and tortured, were marching— 
whither ? 

They did not take us far, and then, to 
our surprise, we were not lined up. In- 
stead, they thrust us into a native tent. 
Our servants were thrown roughly to the 
ground, while Morden and I were led 
forcibly to the back. There, by the faint 
light of a little lamp, they forced us to sit 
down with our backs to a tent pole, and 
there they bound us, passing the ropes 
about our arms and then tying us back to 
back, hard against the pole. With one loose 
end they tied my arm to my leg, and thus 
they left us, bound and cramped, with a 
guard who remained at the tent door with 
his rifle. 


In the yurt there had been a fire. Here 
there was none, and the temperature was 
low. We feared for our hands. The circu- 
lation, by this time, was completely cut 
off. There was no way to get them warm. 
They would freeze certainly, and then they 
would slough off. That was not a pleasant 
thought, far out there in the desert. Med- 
ical assistance was not to be had nearer 
than hundreds of miles. It would be im- 
possible for us to travel such a distance 
without hands. Furthermore, gangrene 
would certainly set in and we would die 
miserably on the way. But then, they prob- 
ably would shoot us yet, or torture us to 
death. 


(>= hands worried us, it is true, for 
we saw no way of keeping them warm. 
Yet we were not cold. As a matter of fact, 
we were in a nervous sweat, for we were 
certain that our end had merely been de- 
ferred until daylight. The pain in our 
arms was growing worse. Red-hot needles 
seemed to be shooting beneath the flesh— 
up our arms and into our bodies. During 
all this time, too, our guard amused him- 
self by aiming his gun first at one of us 
and then at another, crooking his finger 
suggestively about his trigger as he did 
so. He seemed to gloat over us, and often 
held his aim for half a minute at a time. 

We wrenched and twisted at our ropes 
for some relief, for the torture had grown 
almost beyond belief, but after each move 
the pain seemed greater. For an hour— 
two hours—we sat there. Then, strangely 
enough, a man came in and felt our hands 
—why, we did not know. He put our fur 
caps on our heads, where they fell over 
our eyes, making it impossible for us to 
see what was going on, except as we could 
see the feet of anyone who entered. 

Morden and I each tried to faint in order 
to get away from the pain, but we couldn't. 
We talked a little, and then we fell silent. 
Morden spoke presently. 

“Are you out, Jim?” 

“No,” I replied. “Can't.” 

Then more silence, with the pain shoot- 
ing fearfully up our arms—with such pain 
as seemed beyond our powers of endurance. 
I wondered if Bill had fainted, and I spoke 
to him. 

“No,” he 
make it.” 


replied. “No good. Can't 


AND then we decided that perhaps we 
4% had better not try. Our hands might 
possibly freeze more readily that way, and 
that would certainly mean death, and we 
couldn’t keep from hoping—a very little. 

They felt our hands again, and talked 
excitedly together. Evidently they reached 
some conclusion for they began to untie 
us. It was not easy, for our hands had 
swollen terribly, and the ropes were em- 
bedded in the flesh, but they finally man- 
aged it. I fully expected to feel a rush of 
pain to my hand as the blood returned, 
but it did not come. Instead there seemed 
to be almost a rush of comfort. We won- 
dered, now, whether we might hope for 
something other than torture or death. We 
did hope, of course, but not much. 

Little by little our hands and arms re- 
covered, while we wiggled and watched our 
numbed fingers return to life and feeling. 
What time it was when the ropes were 
released I do not know, but for the rest of 
the night we feared what morning would 
bring. 

As the blackness through the doorway of 
the tent began to pale before the early 
morning light, we were keyed to the high- 
est point, wondering what might happen 
now—watching—listening—hoping for some 
clue to their intentions. Strangely enough, 
dawn is a common hour for executions all 
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over the earth. Why, I wonder? An armed 
Mongol entered, and ordered Mohamed 
Rahim to follow him. They seemed to 
have some especial grudge against him, and 
they took him out with his arms still bound 
tightly. He had been gone hardly more than 
a minute when we heard two shots. A 
shudder ran through me. 


“There goes poor Mohamed,” said Bill 
grimly. “I wonder who’ll be next?” 


OR more than an hour we waited. I 

prayed for Mohamed, I remember. 
Rarely does one have a finer servant than 
he. We rather expected to be led out one at 
a time, but no one came for us. Hardly 
a sound reached our ears from outside. It 
was very depressing, and the strain was 
terrific. We sat in silence, each of us with 
thoughts that we could not express. 


After a long, nerve-racking period of 
almost utter silence, we heard footsteps. 
The time had come, I thought, for some 
one else. I closed my eyes, wondering who 
would be taken now, and then I opened 
them and glanced up. There stood Mo- 
hamed Rahim, with a Mongol who was en- 
gaged in tying him up again. I could 
hardly believe my eyes. 
strange to have him there again—to talk 
to him when I had so clearly—so vividly 
visualized him lying dead on the frozen 
ground. He had, he told us, been called 
out merely in order to explain the contents 
of some of our boxes. The shots we heard 
had been fired by a Mongol who had been 
experimenting with Bill’s automatic pistol. 
It was a vast relief to know that Mo- 
hamed was safe, and a ray of hope seemed 
to pierce what had been very real despair. 

All day long we were kept there in that 
frigid tent. Luckily we had been wearing 
our very warmest clothes when we had 
been captured. Particularly fortunate had 
we been in having on our felt boots, for 
without them our feet would certainly have 
frozen. They were cold as it was, but none 
of us were frostbitten. Bill's hand, it is 
true, had been badly torn where the rope 
had been wrapped about it, and it was pain- 
ful. Nor could he do a thing for it. 





| Spe in the afternoon a young Mongol 
officer appeared in camp. We were led 
before him in the yurt, and once more, 
through a very unsatisfactory series of in- 
terpreters, we told our story. We watched 
our judge closely, but the only sign he 
showed was one of vast contempt for us. 
After this we were taken back to our 
tent and tied again. 

By this time we had learned that our 
native camel men, save for the bashi and 
the guide, had not been tied up, and one 
of them had finally, after much pleading, 
gotten permission to bring us some of his 
native food. It was the first that we had 
had in thirty-six hours, and it did us more 
good than we had thought possible. With 
our arms still tied tightly at the elbows, 
we ate with our servants like so many dogs 
around a pan, dishing out the rice and bits 
of meat with our fingers, kneading the 
food into little balls and throwing it at 
our mouths, inhaling deeply as we did so, 
for we could not reach it otherwise. 

Daylight faded and darkness shut down. 
No lamp, this time, served to brighten the 
tent. We were worn out with nervous wait- 
ing. We were bound uncomfortably to the 
tent pole, but finally both Bill and I man- 
aged to slip our bonds down the pole until 
we could half lie on the ground. We slept 
some, but from time to time we awoke 
during the bitter coldness of that night. 


Long before daylight we were awake, 
and as the dawn came we watched and 
listened for sounds and signs of hope. 
Finally some of the Mongols entered. They 


It seemed so | 
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Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—lIt dissolves all harmful residue 

—It prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—It lubricates thoroughly 

—Itis always ready for instant use 


MARBLES wre, 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


complete protection. Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the long months 
when your gun is notin use. Just keep the 
wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. ann sntaad P 
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COMPLETE ; Used by Marksmen and 
big-game Hunters the world 

Illustrated. : over. Will bring down an elephant, 

lion or tiger with same deadly certainty as a 

deer. Calibre .30-06. 24” barrel, 5-shot magazine, full 

sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling swivels 


Lyman No. 48 rear sight. 
ramp with removable guard 


At your Dealer or 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. Manufacturer, 


Established 1897 
2310 N. 16th St. Phila., Pa. 
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Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted 
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talked for a time with our guide, and then 
untied us. We were to be taken, we were 
told, to another Mongol camp a long way 
off. Where it was they would not say. 
Why we were to be taken there we could 
not guess. 


T WAS a long and bitter journey. They 

took us to the north, at right angles to 
the route on which we had been traveling, 
and for fifteen days we made our way over 
mountains and through valleys, across 
passes and over snow-covered hills. Along 
one terrible section of the trail we were 
forced to cross four 9,000-foot passes on 
a single march, surmounting all of them 
after dark had settled down to add its 
difficulties to those of the trail. The camels 
slipped and fell, one after another. At one 
time almost every camel in the caravan was 
down, and time after time we had to un- 
load them in order to make it possible for 
them to rise. When we arrived at the camp 
at which we were to stop, daylight was 
breaking over the horizon in the east. We 
had been on the trail for more than eight- 
een hours, and had traveled only 20 miles. 

But finally, with our horses almost dy- 
ing beneath us, we arrived at the little mud 
town of Kobdo. Here again we were tried, 
sitting as prisoners in a yurt for four long, 
anxious hours while Mongols came and 
went and sneered at us as if we were stray 
dogs from the streets. But finally, after 
many efforts, we managed to get them to 
translate—or partly translate—some Rus- 
sian papers that we carried. They seemed 
to be impressed, very slightly, although 
they had, theretofore, thrown our papers 
aside and sneered at them. But we had 
learned that there were a few Russians in 
Kobdo, and finally we were permitted to 
see them. From then on we began to have 
some hope. Our difficulties were not yet 
over, but our new Russian friends finally 
influenced the Mongol chief, and we were 
turned over to the care of the Russians, 
who promised to see that we should do no 
harm. Both Bill Morden and I are deeply 
indebted to those Russians. Without their 
kind help I believe that we could never 
have gotten away. 


mur even with that important assistance 
it was impossible for us to continue as 
we had planned. We still had a thousand 
miles or so to go, in order to reach Peking, 
but the Mongols refused to give us permis- 
sion to go that way. Instead, we were 
forced to travel by wagon and by sleigh 
for another 600 miles to the north—already 
we had traveled 250 miles from the camp 
at which we had been captured—and ulti- 
mately we reached a branch line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad at Biisk, Siberia. 
From there our journey was vastly more 
simple, and we arrived in Peking on New 
Year’s Day, 1927, when, according to our 
original plans, we should have gotten 
through three months earlier. 

The story of which I have given the 
bare outlines here is not, I know, a story 
of animals such as I have tried to tell 
in other of my writings. It is, however, 
a story that illustrates the kind of difficul- 
ties that sometimes overtake the members 
of museum staffs in their work of collect- 
ing information and specimens for presen- 
tation to the public. I have occasionally 
overheard some visitor to the galleries of 
the American Museum make some dis- 
paraging remark about some group or 
other. It may be that he has been right 
in thinking that the presentation of some 
particular bit of information has not been 
of the best, but so much work, so much 
thought and risk may have gone into the 
making of it, that it seems a bit unfair to 
pass it by with only a flippant remark. 

I have had friends who have gone into 
the field and who have not returned. James 
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Batty lies buried in South America— 
killed by natives. Carl Akeley’s grave is 
in the heart of Africa—in the very gorilla 
sanctuary that the Belgian Government 
set aside as a direct result of Akeley’s 
work there. And there are others. These 
men have paid the extreme penalty that 
work in the field occasionally demands. 
Morden and I were more fortunate, and 
already, as we study the material that we 
brought back from Asia, we rarely think 
of the labor and the difficulties as a result 
of which those specimens were obtained. 
Instead, we think of the pleasant things— 
the beautiful days among the high peaks, 
the shady lanes of peaceful native villages. 
(The End) 
Copyright, 1928, by James L. Clark 


This Wily Oriental 


(Continued from page 25) 


“There’s birds in them there briers,” 
said I. 

“Hmm,” concluded Sad. 

Circling, with the dogs still at heel, we 
followed the ridge to the upper end of the 
draw. Here the dogs were released. Half 
of the draw had been traversed before 
anything happened. It was Queen who 
again made the point. Duke backed her, 
but seemed puzzled. We moved down 
expectantly. As we approached, the dogs 
broke point, moving down rapidly, sud- 
denly to freeze again. 


“An ol’ rooster,’ Sad cautioned. 
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Again the dogs wavered, crept forward, 
and halted. This time they held, Queen 
out in front, with Duke off to the left 
and a little to the rear. He was quivering 
with excitement as I approached. Still 
nothing happened. The dogs were holding 
marvelously, pointing into the thicket. I 
looked until I would have sworn that there 
was nothing in there. Yet Duke insisted, 
and Queen was backing him to the limit 
from the other side. We stepped ahead of 
the dogs. 


HAT brought action; a thunder of 

wings beating frantically in escape, 
ea flash of glittering sun on brilliant 
plumage, the strident cackle of a cock. 
Two birds were in ‘the air, a cock and a 
hen, winging rapidly over brier tops. It 
was all over in an instant. The birds 
parted, the hen swinging across my front 
in desperate retreat to the sky line, and 
the cock whirring off down the draw. 
With the crash of the guns the hen folded 
her wings and dropped like a plummet. 
The cock wavered, regained his balance, 
and sped on, only to collapse as the sec- 
ond charge of pellets struck him. 

“Yuh had it right that time,” 
grinned. 

“Right? What d’yuh mean?” I asked. 

“There were birds in them there briers!” 

Duke and Queen, the birds retrieved, 
were already away. We followed after, 
watching them cover the draw as we 
moved down. 

“T say there! 

“Look !” 

Duke had made a point. Queen was 
still ranging to his left. Suddenly she 
froze, nose uplifted, forepaw raised, back- 
ing her pup of yesteryear like the regal 
animal she was. I glanced across at Sad. 


Les 


Where yuh reckon—” 


His face was wreathed in smiles as he saw 
the point. No wavering this time, the 
birds were lying close. That would mean 
partridge. 

They took the air en masse, a blur of 
plump, brown bodies climbing rapidly, to 
go streaking off down the draw, ten, maybe 
a dozen, fat little wheat-fed fellows. It 
was quick, fast shooting. It had to be, 
for partridges, the Hungarian chaps, have 
a knack all their own of putting distance 
between themselves and the gunner. I saw 
them lift to clear the straw stack at the 
end of the draw, and go skimming off into 
distance. But not before four of their 
number had fallen. 

“That finishes it, I guess,” said I, pocket- 
ing my two birds. 


UT no! There was a surprise yet in 

store. It lay on the far side of the 
straw stack, and only goes to prove that 
you never know what to expect of a cock 
pheasant. And who would have thought a 
China rooster to be lurking there after all 
the shooting that had been going on? 

All unsuspecting, I rounded the straw 
pile, to have the old fellow go thundering 
up almost from under my feet. Another 
half dozen steps, and I would have missed 
him completely. He had caught me nap- 
ping, and was taking full advantage of that 
fact, as he sped with the winds and away. 
It was a long chance by the time I had 
recovered, but the long chance is the bigger 
part of the game with these wily Orientals. 
The first shot brought only a cackle of 
dismay and a new burst of speed. The 
second sent him tumbling to the earth, a 
prize to thrill any gunner. 

During the remainder of the afternoon, 
and how short it seemed, two more pheas- 
ants, again a cock and a hen, were added 
to the bag. They were put up, with the 
dusk already creeping from out of the 
east, from a cluster of willows growing 
up about a drainage ditch. They streaked 
into the sunset, winging off into the glow 
of waning day, and fell well up on a ridge 
overlooking the great panorama of the 
Palouse hills, golden-brown with stubble, 
and reaching into the soft distances made 
wondrous with an autumn sunset. 

“A great day,” said I, 

“Hmm,” agreed Sad. 


The White-Tailed Deer at 
Home 
(Continued from 19) 

what is commonly known as “sour grass,” 
and this it ate eagerly whenever offered. 
Other grasses it shunned entirely, nor 
would it eat any leaves of trees except 
apple leaves. When “Billy’—my name for 
him—became hungry he would bleat loudly, 
repeating this many times until fed. This 
bleat could easily be heard 50 yards away, 
and I have no doubt that such a call in 
the woods would bring mother quickly to 
the rescue. 

In late September, when fawns reach the 
age of about four months, they are 
weaned, and must thereafter browse for 
themselves. They now lose the spotted coat, 
which is replaced by the dull, brownish- 
gray coat, the same as that worn by the 
adult deer in fall and winter. Incidentally, 
the coat of the adult is also transformed 
about this time from the reddish tan o! 
summer to the gray of winter. Male fawns 
follow the mother for one year, while the 
females will accompany her for two years, 
when the young does leave the mother to 
rear their own offspring. 

The principal diet of the white-tailed 
deer in a wild state is brushwood, twig: 
and leaves of trees. They are, however, 
fond of some species of grasses, preferably 
young grass, and they will graze upon 
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young grain when available. They like the 
shoots and young twigs of fruit trees. In 
autumn, just as soon as nuts are available, 
deer feed eagerly upon them; they seem to 
prefer acorns, and deer in poor physical 
condition have been known to become fat 
and noticeably improved within ten days 
after beginning a diet of acorns. 


wo our deer is naturally a brows- 
ing animal, it is curious to note that 
he will eat fish. There are authentic cases 
on record in which he actually has been 
observed eating minnows and trout. 

A male deer grows no antlers until the 
second year. In other words, he is an ant- 
lerless fawn the first winter, and a spike 
buck (one with a single horn on each side) 
the second winter. Bucks, as well as moose, 
elk, and all other species of the deer family, 
shed their antlers once each year. In Penn- 
sylvania this usually occurs in late Decem- 
ber or sometime in January. The more vig- 
orous and active the deer, the earlier the 
horns are shed; if the buck is weak and 
puny, it may be weeks later than January 
when the antlers drop. They fall off nat- 
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A fawn about four months old 


urally, with little or no effort on the part 
of the deer, the horn separating from the 
head at the point where it joins the skull. 

Sportsmen often question this annual 
shedding of antlers, on the ground that so 
few horns, in proportion to the number of 
bucks, are ever found in the deer country. 
That statement may be true, and it is the 
general opinion that the principal cause of 
so few horns being found is: Small rodents, 
such as squirrels of all kinds, rats, mice, 
and porcupines, relisn these fallen deer ant- 
lers for food, and, inasmuch as the horns 
are usually dropped in the dead of winter, 
when natural food for the smaller rodents 
is exceedingly scarce or hard to procure, 
these little animals waste no time devouring 
the antlers they find, or carry them into 
their winter homes for future subsistence. 


FTER they have become antlerless, and 

the snows disappear, the bucks leave 
the herd with which they have been roam- 
ing, and wander off, usually two together, 
in quest of the energy necessary for the 
production of a new set of antlers. These 
make their appearance from two to six 
weeks after the old ones are dropped. The 
new antlers grow with amazing rapidity; 
during the early stages they are quite soft, 
and every accident or sharp blow to them 
is recorded permanently in their shape. 
Such accidents are often responsible for 
the freak horns on the deer when he is 
killed later in the year. Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, famous naturalist, says that a 
buck grows a complete set of antlers in 
from four to five months. During all of 
this time, the horns have a covering of skin 
on which is a fine growth of hair, giving 
a surface appearance as of velvet; antlers 


at this stage are usually referred to as | 


being “in the velvet”; they are soft, live, 
sensitive to touch or blow, and have blood 
vessels throbbing with blood. This form of 
life remains in the antlers until about three 
weeks before they are shed. By August, 
the antlers are fully grown, though still in 
the velvet. Then Mr. Buck, prompted 
either by instinct or by an itching irrita- 
tion in the antlers, begins the process of 
scraping the horns. against any convenient 
tree. This removes the velvet and polishes 
the horns, so that by mid-September the 
velvet is all gone, revealing on his newly 
grown antlers a smooth, hard surface, 
which shines brilliantly in the sunlight. One 
naturalist says that “Death of the antlers 
begins at the points, and follows downward 
and inward, till the whole structure is 
killed.” 


E IS now ready and eager to assert his 


masculine supremacy, and enter the 
arena to fight, if necessary, to win his 


bride. 

In this, the mating, season, the buck has 
a peculiar, somewhat mysterious, habit of 
wallowing. He will dig a hole sufficiently 
large to immerse his entire body. Rain 
collects in the hole, after which he paws 
and stirs in the water until he has succeeded 
in developing a first-class mudhole. With 
this mud he besmears himself plentifully, 
rolling in it like a hog and apparently en- 
joying himself thoroughly. 

As November, the height of the mating 
or rutting season, approaches, the buck goes 
forth in search of his bride. His neck at 
this time becomes enormously enlarged, 
reaching its maximum development about 
the middle of November. He is overflowing 
with vitality, eager to fight, and, especially 
where does are not so numerous, will battle 
any buck that crosses his path or offers 
any competition in his courtship. Naturally, 
at this season he is dangerous, and has 
been known on various occasions to attack 
man. He attacks with his horns and fore 
feet, and often, when two bucks battle, 
their antlers become hopelessly locked, re- 
sulting in the eventual death of both ani- 
mals through exhaustion and_ starvation. 
There are numerous cases on record in 
which male deer that have been kept in 
captivity, and apparently become thoroughly 
tamed, have attacked their most intimate 
attendants, either killing them or inflicting 
serious injury. 


EER are, therefore, at times quite dan- 

gerous. Even a thoroughly tamed and 
most trusted doe has been known to turn 
on its human benefactor and, with its fore 
feet, batter him or her to death. There is 
a case of an old lady who had been in the 
habit of walking through an orchard in 
which a deer stayed. The deer, presumably 
a doe, had become so tame as to be fed 
frequently from the lady’s hand. One day, 
on one of her accustomed trips through the 
orchard, this lady was suddenly attacked 
by the doe, and her lifeless body was found 
in the orchard some hours later. 

However, the female deer is usually 
rather shy and quite harmless, and the 
above incident is cited, not with intent to 
excite antagonism against deer in general, 
but only to impress the fact that all deer, 
no matter how tame and friendly they may 
seem, always retain a certain degree of 
their natural wild instinct, and are apt at 
certain unexpected times to attack human | 
beings. 

It can safely be stated that any deer, 
buck or doe, may become dangerous at any 
time of the year. And if one feels that he 
must become friendly with a deer, it is the 
better part of wisdom to do so with reser- 
vations. 

Considering further the mating instincts 
of the male deer, naturalists differ whether | 
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Mr. Buck follows the custom of his human 
admirers and takes only one bride, or 
whether he is polygamous and takes several 
mates. Archibald Rutledge believes the 
buck in most cases confines his attentions 
to only one doe; but other reliable natural- 
ists are of the opinion that the white-tailed 
buck is a polygamist, and mates with from 
three to ten does a season. There is, of 
course, no absolute proof available to sup- 
port either theory, for the practices of deer 
in captivity, with which most of us are 
better acquainted, can not always be taken 
as absolute proof of their habits in the wild 
state. It is, however, the general impression 
among those in position to observe the 
habits of wild deer that, where more than 
one doe is available, a buck will not limit 
his attentions to a single mate. 


Fe the buck has fulfilled his duties 
as the male of the species and the 
father of the herd, he loses his antlers; 
and the antlers, as previously stated, usually 
drop in late December and January. 

The white-tailed deer, unlike the moose 
and the elk, is generally regarded as a 
noiseless creature. It has, however, several 
audible means of communication. The fawn, 
for instance, has a bleating call which can 
be heard in the forests at a distance of 
possibly 100 yards. Does are known at 
times to send forth a similar bleat. Bucks 
have, as a means of communication, a 
rather audible snort; they also emit a sort 
of whistling sound, a nasal effect, usually 
given at night: this can be heard at a dis- 
tance of about 1,000 yards. Bucks fatally 
wounded, or held captive, will bawl fran- 
tically, but no person seems ever to have 
heard this boisterous sound from them 
under any other circumstances. 

In addition to firearms, deer have other 
enemies to combat. Deep snows make it 
extremely difficult to move about and obtain 
food. Such snows also hamper escape from 
their natural enemies, for, without deep 
snows, the fleet-footed deer nearly always 
can outrun or outwit any animal in pursuit. 
Needless burning of forests destroys his 
food and cover. Dogs, especially the night 
prowlers, are among the deer’s worst ene- 
mies. No good sportsman or lover of wild 
life will permit his dog to run at large at 
any time. Ernest Thompson Seton, the 
well-known naturalist, says in this connec- 
tion: “No man is a considerate neighbor or 
a good citizen who lets his dog run at 
night.” Such dogs, if permitted to chase 
deer, do serious harm in many ways. They 
may chase a deer to the point of exhaustion, 
then kill it; they may force the deer to 
make a fatal leap; or they may kill and 
devour defenseless fawns. 


HEN again, all these enemies may have 

helped to develop the deer to the degree 
of intelligence for which he is so highly 
admired today. He is wiser, swifter, keener, 
more alert, because of his enemies. 

To conclude, let us note briefly some of 
the general characteristics of the whitetail. 
His eyesight, for instance, is comparatively 
poor. Deer seem to regard all motionless 
objects down wind as mere features of the 
landscape, a fact which hunters often use 
to advantage. For example, if in your 
wanderings through the forest you should 
see a deer, and the wind is blowing from 
the deer’s direction, stand perfectly still, 
and the chances are good that the deer will 
not recognize you. Then make some slight 
movement, and you will see the deer dart 
away on a hurried exit. His sense of smell, 
however, is much better than his eyesight, 
and he relies more upon his nose than his 
eyes for protection. A white-tailed deer 
often scents a man, and bounds or sneaks 
away through the woods without that man 
getting a glimpse of the deer. 
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Wild deer seem to prefer those semidark 
periods of the day, at dusk and at dawn, 
in which to feed. Moonlight nights are also 
good feeding times, as they require a cer- 
tain amount of light to find their food. 
When, after an evening repast, the black 
darkness of night comes upon them, they 
withdraw leisurely to the deeper woods, 
where they lie down and chew the cud. At 
dawn they again go forth for another meal, 
returning to the shelter of the woods as the 
bright light of day approaches, to again lie 
down and chew. About noon, if conditions 
are quiet and otherwise favorable, they go 
to their favorite watering place and drink. 
If, however, things are not quiet and to 
their liking, they may lie in hiding all day, 
emerging only when the shades of evening 
arrive. 

The average normal span of life of our 
wild deer is from ten to fifteen years, al- 
though some are known to have lived twen- 
ty to twenty-two years. They are in the 
prime of life at about seven years of age, 
after which their vitality begins to wane. 


Battles of the African 
Jungle 
from 


(Continued page 9) 


Courage, determination, and 
The manner 


they do occur. 
strength were all evidenced. 
of it was this: 

Following the trail of a large herd, we 
heard their stomach rumblings soon after 
noon, only to find on nearer approach that 
they were moving, feeding as they went, 
and fully alert. For another three hours 
we followed, hoping they would stand to 
rest. Probably forty were in the herd. 

About 4 o’clock we found the rear guard 
dozing, but it was composed of cows and 
youngsters, and we moved stealthily past. 
There was no wind, but great caution was 
still necessary. Presently we saw a huge 
fellow standing alone, and about 50 yards 
from him another almost as big. We 
were creeping toward them when the last- 
mentioned trumpeted shrilly, and the first 
wheeled and echoed the blast. What was 
worse, a crash of bushes in our rear, and 
several shrill screams, told that the herd 
was closing up in some excitement. 


——— that we might be the cause, 
surrounded as we were, we could both 
have named a dozen more desirable places 
without effort. Luckily, we were in for- 
est, and not thorn country, and the first 
desirable place which suggested itself was 
a fairly tall tree a few yards away. We 
lost no time in ascending, taking our rifles 
with us, and as we went I saw the two 
bulls walking toward each other. 

About 20 feet above ground we secured 
well-screened perches, and then saw the 
herd approaching from all sides. A cow 
and calf passed close to the spot we had 
stood upon, and we felt glad we were no 
longer there. The two bulls stood about 
10 paces apart, and, as the herd came up, 
it formed in a_ semicircle, and stood 
watching the big fellows. Evidently, there 
existed a definite cause of quarrel, and 
we were now to witness the settlement. 

The great gladiators approached each 
other until their heads almost touched. A 
pause, and the massive foreheads met, with 
tusks interlocked. For ten minutes, in a 
silence broken only by the rumblings from 
the watching circle, and the harsh breath- 
ing of the combatants, they strained head 
to head, with knees bent under the strain. 
Each gave ground in turn, but without 
real advantage to either. Suddenly came 
a sharp snap, and the challenger bull 


lurched sidewise and fell, as his near tusk 
broke off short. 

As the bull fell, his adversary’s tusk 
entered behind the shoulder, and “first 
blood” gushed forth as the result of an 
obvious accident. But he was by no means 
done with, and, as his opponent drew back 
to charge, he scrambled up with surprising 
agility, and in an instant the two strained 
head to head again. 


UT now, with only one effective tusk. 

the challenger could not maintain his 
position against the pressure, and at each 
mighty heave of his adversary he swerved 
to his left side. Several times he recov- 
ered, but at last the undamaged one made 
a quick upward thrust as he swerved, and 
the great tusk penetrated his stomach 
from the side. As he sank with a rum- 
bling groan, the other drew back and 
watched him; then, seeing that he did not 
rise, announced his victory in one mighty 
trumpet blast. : 

In major and minor keys the herd 
echoed the call, and two well-grown bulls 
moved beside the fallen one, doubtless to 
offer assistance when he should rise. Just 
there we took a hand. The victor fell, 
and at the shots the screaming herd fled. 

Before leaving our perch we put “paid” 
to the account of the defeated bull, as a 
matter of precaution, but examination of 
his wounds indicated that he could scarcely 
have lived in any case. Yet it is doubt- 
ful whether his mighty carcass would have 
left much trace. Prowling natives, lions, 
strong-jawed hyenas, smaller carnivora, 
and fires would soon have obliterated him. 
Elephant “cemeteries” are usually unin- 
habited. Meat-eating and_ ivory-hunting 
natives greatly assist carnivora in such 
burials, and the rarity of remains is not 
surprising. 

(Next issue:—No. II. Rhino Country) 


Golden Days on the 
Margaree 


(Continued from page 21) 


Tired of her salmon rod, my wife ex- 
changed it for Junior’s light trout rod. 
There was a flurry in the water, and she 
struck lightly and prepared for a fight 
with a pound trout. Instead, a grilse 
flashed into the air, threw the hook, and 
dashed downstream. 


UNCAN was a stern martinet. He 
soon broke my habit of pumping and 
twitching the rod, and substituted his 
system of gathering in the line with the 
left hand, in a series of gentle pulls. 
“Don’t jerk your fly that way, laddie,” 
said he. “Nothing that a salmon has 
ever seen goes hopping through the 
water. Besides, you might pull it right 
away from a fish that was interested.” 
Sending out his line with no apparent 
effort and covering the water carefully, 
he soon had a salmon on. Although he 
had taken thousands of the big fish, it 
was a joy to see his eyes gleam and his 
jaws tighten at every leap. As the fight 
went on, he began to give him the butt 
and his 14-foot lancewood rod _ bent 
sharply to the rushes. “And now gaff 
him for me,” said he, and I was fortunate 
enough to get a good hold and drag this 
fine 14-pound salmon ashore. After the 
long wait the fish were taking! 
Wading downstream, we entered the 
next pool, a long one with shallows on 
our shore, and deep water along the op- 
posite bank. There was a head and tail 
rise to my fly, but it was untouched. A 
splash upstream, and two quick jumps 
showed our Sydney friend fast in what 





fresh 


proved to be a 12-pound salmon, 
from the sea, and showing the net marks 


of a narrow escape in the ocean. “Let 
him run,” shouted the guide, as the reel 
shrilled and a long cruise brought: the 
fish almost to us, where he threw him- 
self full length into the air. It was ten 
minutes before Duncan drove in the gaff 
with the sure skill of long experience. 

“When do you strike your fish?” I 
asked him, for I had the feeling that 
something was going to happen. “Just 
as soon as he is entirely out of sight, 
and not before,” he replied. “And don’t 
be afraid to set your hook well in. Most 
of you men are so used to trout that you 
are too fast and too tender.” 


SWIRL—down—strike and I was 

into a good grilse. “That's right,” 
said my mentor, “and you'll find that 6- 
pounder will give you more action than 
many a heavy salmon. Don't hurry, let 
him tire himself out. He'll give you a 
good fight.” And so it was. The rushes 
were fiercer, and followed each other more 
rapidly than a salmon’s. There was no 
sulking, and there were plenty of nerv- 
ous, angry jumps. On my 15-ounce Payne 
there was plenty of action, and the fast 
pace made up for any lack of weight. In 
ten minutes the fight was over, and the 
grilse was on the bank beside the two 
salmon. 

We knew that the water would fall, for 
the skies had cleared, and so we pushed 
our luck to the limit, for there were surely 
other fish in the long pool, waiting to take 
the fly which was properly presented. It 
was not mere luck that brought the next 
salmon up to Duncan! He fished short 
and fished far. His fly always touched 
the water lightly, and to it he imparted 
a magical allurement, so that it moved just 
under the surface like a living creature. I 
was watching his superb backcast, always 
high and straight, and then the little in- 
describable nudge which his flexible wrists 
gave the rod, as it came almost to the 
vertical on his forecast, when a splash in 
the river broke the spell. This was the 
heaviest salmon of the day and different 
in his actions from any of the others. 

After the first leap he started down- 
stream, swimming sturdily until half of 
the backing was out. Then there was a 
stop while the guide reeled in, and we 
walked down almost opposite the fish. A 
sharp, flailing flash almost caught the 
guide unprepared. If the tip had not been 
quickly lowered, if the drag had been 
too hard, or the line had caught for a 
second, the fight would have been over. 
Duncan now passed the rod to my wife 
and coached her every move. The line 
moved up against the current now, and 
the odds were with us. 

Upstream and down went the battle for 
a quarter of an hour, and always a bit 


slower. “Get your gaff ready,” called 
Duncan, as my wife led her tired prey 
into the shallows. Three times I ap- 


proached the fish, only to have him swing 
out into the current. As he started away 
on the fourth trip, I made a desperate 
lurch at him, and shamefully scaled his 
side. “Probably the world’s worst—give 
me the gaff,” said the guide, who quickly 
landed the fish. 


[t WAS a plump, fresh run fish of 16 
- pounds, big enough to satisfy anyone 
except those who fish such a stream as 
the Grand Cascopoedia, where the aver- 
age is 23 pounds. While the average 


weight of fish in the Margaree is around 
10 or 12 pounds, 30 or 35-pound fish are 
taken, and year before last a 53 and a 
53%4-pound salmon broke all records. 
Examining the fish, we again noted the 
showing that we had 


telltale net marks, 
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cheated the market fisherman. And there 
were sea lice, as evidence that the sal- 
mon had not been in fresh water long 
enough to be able to scrape them off. 

It was a time of triumph, that walk back 
to the car, and one worth waiting for. 
The setting sun fell on the waters of a 
cove on the further shore, where black 
ducks joyfully paddled about or took flight, 
only to drop again into their retreat, with 
cupped wings and feet pushed out to break 
their fall. Nor did they disturb the snipe 
and plover which on spindly legs ran 
busily about, seeking their food at the 
edge of the water. I would walk many 
miles to see again that bit of wild, un- 
touched nature, tucked away beside the 
river of a thousand charms. 

As the new water had not entirely run 
off next day, we must needs fish over these 
same pools again, and venture farther 
down to the Hut and Revere Pools be- 
low. In the upper water I held a nice 
fish for several jumps and until he made a 
straightaway run, whereupon the hook 
pulled out. A test showed that the drag 








apers and magazines have 

plied the public with lurid “ana 
about bears. In our next issue read the 
answer to some of this misinformation 


Fairy Tales—and Bears 
By Hoyt C. Miter 
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on my reel was much too heavy for any 
but deeply hooked fish. One famous fish- 
erman writes that he takes his drag off 
and lets the line slip through the fingers 
of his right hand. [ found the guide had 
so adjusted his drag that it was not much 
heavier than served to prevent the spool 
from overrunning. 

At the Hut Pool a Rhode Islander had 
pitched his tent. He was a persistent fish- 
erman and had been on the river for many 
years. As luck would have it, he did not 
hook a salmon that day, although he could 
see one, whereas my son landed a good 
grilse on his trout rod. On the light rod 
this 6-pounder gave a good account of 
himself, and the fight was not a short one. 
The Margaree is an ideal stream for the 
novice or the man of moderate experience. 
It has no rapids, no falls, and few snags. 
It is never necessary to use a boat, either 
to reach good water, or to follow a fish 
through fast water. On nearly every pool 
one is able to walk after his fish whenever 
that is necessary. 


HAT evening I fired a difficult ques- 
tion at Duncan. Said I, “It seems 
evident that a dark-colored fly like a 
Black Dose is very taking under a light 
or a dark sky. Why is it that it works 
so well under such different conditions ?” 
“Well, laddie,” said he after due thought, 
“when I get so that I can talk to the fish, 
it’s the first question I'll ask, for it’s been 
bothering me these thirty years. Each 
year I come to certain sure conclusions, 
and just as surely I revise many of my 
old ones.” <A wise fisherman this, and 
a generous one, for his comment on Mr. 
Hewitt’s “Secrets of the Salmon,” which 
I gave him, was, “’Tis lucky that all sal- 
mon fishermen do not know the facts 
contained in that book, else we'd have 
few fish left.” What a testimonial! It 
did not displease the author when I told 
him, adding that Mackenzie had found 
nothing whatever to criticize in the book. 
With the fall of the water and the re- 
sumption of drought conditions, the salmon 
stopped rising, and we caught trout or cast 
in the upper pools, and idly enjoyed the 
sunny days. A motor trip was made to 
Cheticamp, the largest Acadian settlement, 
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where good salmon are caught in the 
Cheticamp and Little Rivers, which flow 
between high mountains through a wild, 
uncultivated country. 

Then came the longed-for storm, and 
the river rose 16 inches—too high, they 
told us. In a few days the river was in 
order again, and fish were taken. My son, 
a solitary angler by nature, had located 
a pool to his fancy up on the edge oi 
the woods. In the morning he saw seven 
salmon in its clear depths, swimming 
about and disporting themselves as they 
do, preparatory to traveling farther up 
to their spawning grounds. One was a 
monster, and another was _ courteous 
enough to come at his fly with open 
mouth, only to have it drawn away by 
the nervous angler. Finally, he was fast 
in a fish, and again he had the lighter rod 
and a rather short line. He was alone, 
without a guide or gaff, and wisely de- 
cided to let the salmon fight as he 
pleased. After a long run, the fish 
jumped three times in quick succession. 
An hour passed, and no one responded 
to his cries for assistance, for the place 
was a lonely one. Up and downstream 
ran the fish, often showing his back fin 
in the shallows. The temptation to 
beach him was great. but Junior had ac- 
quired enough Scotch caution to resist it. 
Sometimes the fish would sulk and jig, 
but the little fly held. At the end of two 
hours the salmon was as fresh as ever 
and made his twelfth jump as smartly as 
his first. But the fisherman was beginning 
to lag; his knees were weak, and_ his 
hands cramped. Still he called, and finally 
reached the ear of a fish warden, who ap- 
peared mounted on an ancient white horse. 
He summoned a farmer, who came run- 
ning, with pitchfork in hand. Son was 
directed to lead the fish into the shallows, 
and the farmer approached him with his 
weapon. The salmon saw him coming and, 
tearing loose from the fly, started to wal- 
low toward deep water a.d safety. A 
quick thrust sent the middle tine through 
his backbone, and the two-and-a-half- 
hour fight was finished. There was an 
excited party in the farmhouse that night, 
when the story was told and retold anc 
confirmed by the farmer, who had usec 
his fork just as the fish had left the hook 


OW many lads of eighteen have ever 

had such a thrilling time with a long 
rod? Even the parents basked in re- 
flected glory. 

The Margaree has been called an over- 
fished river. Perhaps it is—at least five 
or six of the most available pools are 
fished hard when the run is on. But there 
are over forty pools, many of which never 
showed an angler when we visited them. 
Of course, 1929 was an exceptional year, 
because of low water. As far west as St. 
Louis, men were waiting for their guides’ 
telegrams, but few were sent. 

It is my opinion, and it is confirmed by 
the conviction of several guides and every 
fish warden to whom I talked, that an even 
larger number of anglers could get good 
fishing in the river if the Fishery Com- 
mission would make certain changes in 
the laws. There is very little spearing or 
netting, practically none nowadays. The 
fish wardens are numerous and vigilant. 
The stocking is well done. But all day 
long salmon fry are being devoured by 
the kingfishers, which are always in sight, 
by a small tern, and by fish ducks, which 
are useless for food. And all of these 
are protected by law, much to the ward- 
ens’ disgust. The bald eagles take full- 
grown salmon. Duncan has seen an eagle 
sail away with a 10-pounder, and I watched 
one of these wide-winged birds majestically 
coast downstream just over the water, like 
an airplane. The small toll these rare 
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birds take may be forgiven, because they 
add greatly to the wild charm of the place. 
But why let the smaller birds of prey take 
literally hundreds of salmon and trout fry 
each day? Can not the wardens be em- 
powered to at least keep down their num- 
bers? Why raise fry at considerable ex- 
pense to be eaten by these deadly killers? 

Newfoundland has already proven the 
value of the second reform. This prov- 
ince has forbidden the use of fishermen’s 
nets within 2 or 3 miles from the mouths 
of salmon rivers. In Nova Scotia 1 mile 
is the limit, and there were several un- 
confirmed reports that fishermen often set 
their nets nearer than a mile from the 
Margaree’s mouth. Then, again, in New- 
foundland the nets are taken up during 
two or three days each week. This seems 
a most wise procedure, and I believe that 
it would let enough extra fish up not only 
to provide the best of fishing, but to in- 
crease greatly the number of spawners, and 
so further improve the catch of netters 
and anglers. This change might prove 
difficult to bring about, because of the po- 
litical influence of the professional fisher- 
men, but it seems probable that it would 
bring in more money to the province than 
the value of the extra fish marketed. The 
prosperity of Nova Scotia depends mainly 
on the constantly increasing number of 
tourists from the States. Nova Scotian 
streams are open to all, while New Bruns- 
wick salmon rivers are practically all 
leased, and the cost is from $25 to $100 
a dav for fishing rights alone. The trip 
to Newfoundland is comparatively long 
and expensive. 


LISS PERRY, in his incomparable 

gem of a book, “Pools and Ripples.” 
says that in the last few moments of his 
trip he hooked and landed a_ salmon. 
How seldom do the river gods favor us, 
and yet I had the same good fortune. 

It was the last day and our baggage was 
in the car for the run to the railroad. We 
stopped at the home of Foster Sanford, 
famous as Rutgers football mentor, and 
inspected his silver foxes. His invitation 
to fish Seal Pool, where the river runs 
through his broad acres, a place not often 
frequented, was gladly accepted. This is 
a long pool, with fields of fragrant hay 
on either side. At its head is a sand bar, 
and along its banks are several stands from 
which its likely spots can be reached with 
a long line. Only a few miles below lie 
Margaree Village and the ocean. 

A fair sky and the tang of late August 
made the afternoon one of utter delight. 
Down pool a great fish leaped into the air, 
and disappeared, never to be seen again 
by us. Rods up, we cast for an hour 
patiently, and unsuccessfully. Tying on 
an untried Green Highlander, I passed the 
rod to our driver, and sat down to enjoy 
the peace of the place. Fishing from the 
sand bar, he raised a fish three times, only 
to have it come short and refuse the fly. 
Evidently, the feathers were too bright to 
interest him. I changed to Duncan’s gray 
fly with silver body and dull yellow pen- 
guin’s down, and took the rod for the last 
few minutes of the summer’s salmon fish- 
ing. 


TARTING at the head I covered the 

upper water carefully, and rested at 
the place where the fish had risen. Study- 
ing the stream below, I noticed a spot 
where two wavering wrinkles joined, and 
hopefully laid my fly there. Leisurely, 
a salmon rolled up and took it, and as 
his tail disappeared from sight I struck. 
A quick jump, and a run into the current, 
was the response. I suspected the drag 
on my reel and a premonition that he 
would pull off or throw the hook pos- 
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sessed me. He jigged, and the black 
thought, “lightly hooked,” came to mind. 
Hope and the fighting spirit grew as the 
minutes went by and eight jumps were 
made. The son was below with the 
gaff. The fish rolled a bit, and could be 
pulled into the shallows. 

And there, in the path of 
was an underwater snag, a small, tough 
root wavering like a sinister snake. The 
salmon saw it before I did, and skillfully 
wrapped the line about it. Fortunately, 
the line slipped around, and the root 
bent to the fish’s tugs. Wading out, I 
managed to wangle the line loose. Now 
the salmon seemed to lose heart, and per- 
mitted me to drag him past the danger 
and into sight again, as I backed up the 
sand bar. Now for the gaff. The son’s 
hands were trembling as he lowered the 
big hook. The light was bad, and the fish 
moved as he made the sweep. It was a 
miss. Again the fish, stung by the steel, 
wallowed into the pool, only to come 
struggling back, for he had fought long 
and hard. Again the gaff, and the fish 
was on the shore. 

As he lay there, he gave a leap, and 
the hook fell from his mouth, where a 
long slit showed in the upper lip. His 
bright scales proved that he was but a 
short time from the sea. Truly, a silver 
fish from a silver stream. 

There were, no doubt, other salmon in 
Seal Pool that day, but we had to leave 
them, for the sun was low. A 10-mile 
run to Lake Ainslie furnished an hour’s 
sport with sea trout in the twilight. An- 
other hour and we were on the train, south- 
ward bound. Summer was over, and the 
Margaree was left behind. 


the fish, 


Old Master 
(Continued from page 29) 


my tackle than in saving the fish, I paid 
out and received line until the fight was 
out of him. 

Then Frank lifted him aboard and 
smashed him with the oar, with a “Durn 
you, you’ve destroyed more small bass than 
any other fish in this river.” 


chances are that Frank was more 

than half right. It is my opinion that 
blackfish and gars destroy more of our 
small game fish than any other predatory 
fish that frequent our waters, and I never 
miss an opportunity to get them out of 
the way. 

As the sun was broiling hot when we 
got away from the shade of the trees that 
lined the river bank, we decided to tie up 
and rest for a spell, until Mac and Bud 
came along, but, as they didn’t show up 
within the next hour, we started back to 
look for them. 

“Mac’s gone in West Creek after that 
big one that’s been getting away from you,” 
said Frank, as I cranked up the outboard. 

We didn’t see anything of their boat 
until we reached the mouth of West Creek. 
When I saw them I cut the motor, tilted 
it over the stern, and drifted into the 
bank. They saw us and waved. 

Mac yelled, “I’m fishing for him.” 

“Let’s go in and fish the opposite shore. 
Them fellers is liable to hang onto him,” 
remarked Frank. 

“If they hang him, they’ll never land 
him. That old boy knows his stuff. He 
can throw a lure as far as a big league 
pitcher can throw a baseball. Too, they 
haven’t a landing net. They’d never land 
him,” I replied 

But with Frank’s urging, I decided to 
fish on the opposite side of the creek. I 


HE 


made my first cast and was retrieving the 
lure when a mighty swirl of water broke 
up behind it. 

“That’s him!” yelled Frank. 

But the “Old Master” didn’t strike. In- 
stead, he went streaking across the creek. 
We could see the huge swell that he was 
carrying ahead of him in the shallow water. 


MAc was about 200 yards away from 
us and coming in our direction, 
though on the opposite side of the creek. 
Just when we were about opposite each 
other, I had a strike, and finally landed a 
nice one, weighing about 3 pounds. 

Mac looked on. “How many have you?” 
he asked, and Frank held up our string. 

Mac’s countenance fell. “Well, I'll be 
damned,” he said. “We’ve fished all morn- 
ing, and caught only two. I was ashamed 
to keep one of them, too small, and threw 
him_ back.” 

“The ‘Old Master’ just went across on 
your side of the creek,” I informed him. 
“Still stick to that yarn, do you?” 

He didn’t hear my reply, as I kind of 
mumbled it and kept on casting. 

Frank and I had reached the first bend 
in the creek, and Mac was very nearly to 
its mouth, when I heard Frank yell, “He's 
hung ’im. He’s hung ’im.” 

I looked around. Mac was. standing 
up in the boat, the tip of his rod almost 
touching the water. Then suddenly there 
was a miniature geyser in the middle of 
the creek, and the “Old Master,” it was 
none other, came to the surface. He looked 
larger than ever to me, and I had seen 
him dozens of times. My heart stood still. 
I was expecting to see the lure go sailing 
through space, but Mac caught him in mid- 
air and sent him crashing to the surface, 
the lure still holding. 

“Hurry back there, I want to see that,” 
I cried to Frank. 

Three times the bass broke water be- 
fore we could get within 50 yards of them. 

“Don’t crowd me, give me room to let 
him run,” yelled Mac. 


E PUSHED over to the bank then, 

and watched the battle. Bud was 
working the boat so as to follow the fish 
when it would make a rush. It was just a 
matter of give and take. With the speed 
of an express that bass would rush off, 
only to be stopped by the brake pressure 
on Mac’s reel and the tension of the rod. 
Then it occurred to me that he didn’t have 
a landing net, but to take the net to him 
at that moment was taking a chance of 
getting in the way of his line. 

“Wear him out! Hang to him! Don’t 
lose him!” we all yelled. 

It was a spectacular performance, one 
that comes in a lifetime. For fully five 
minutes that old-timer fought as game a 
fight as ever a fish put up. Then he began 
to tire. He slowed up and came to the 
surface, his big dorsal fin showing up like 
that of a sail, as Mac led him toward the 
boat. 

“Watch out for that last rush,” 
whispered to me. 

But Mac was watching for that, too. 
The boat was now jammed against the 
bank. Bud was leaning over the side. Once 
more there was a mighty swirl of water, 
and the old-timer made his last effort to 
free himself, but to no avail, the hook 
held. Once again he was led slowly along- 
side the boat and Mac, holding the rod with 
both hands, raised him to where Bud could 
slip his fingers into his gills, and he was 
dropped over the side into the boat. 

For a moment there was an intense si- 
lence, a period of rev erence, one might say, 
for the “Old Master.” Mac had made good 
his boast. It was the end of a perfect day. 
The “Old Master” had taken the count. 


Frank 












The Other Side of the Poision 
Case 
(Continued from page 23) 
the poison station than in the case of the 


coyote. Our experienced field men are of 
the opinion that smaller animals when 
poisoned seldom go far from where the 
poison baits were placed. Furthermore, 
these smaller animals are usually not so 
suspicious as coyotes, and are more apt to 
proceed directly to the unpoisoned meat 
to satisfy their hunger. 

In other words, the reports of our field 
men are not only made as a matter of 
duty, but they are reasonable in view of 
all the circumstances. Nor are these 
hunters, as has sometimes been said, ir- 
responsible and underpaid. They are the 
most reliable men that we can employ, 
they are selected as a rule from among 
the residents of the region where em- 
ployed, and they are paid a fair wage, 
varying usually from $125 to $175 per 
month. 

Reports are sometimes published, and 
receive wide credence, to the effect that 
martens or some other small animals have 
been completely eliminated from certain 
regions by the poisoning operations of the 
Survey. Such stories have been repeatedly 
investigated by the Bureau and found to 
be without basis. Indeed in many cases no 
poisoning operations had been conducted 
by the Survey in the region mentioned. 
As a matter of fact there are vast areas 
throughout the western states where no 
poison has ever been used by the Biolog- 
ical Survey, and where coyotes still 
abound. 

The great diminution in the number of 
fur bearers of the West has been caused 
by the settlement of the country, by over- 
trapping induced by the high prices that 
have been paid in recent years for furs, 
and by the uncontrolled use of poison by 
thousands of individuals, many of whom 
give no thought whatever to the effect of 
the poison upon the general wild life popu- 
lation. If the Biological Survey should 
discontinue the use of poison in its preda- 
tory animal work in the West, poison 
would nevertheless continue to be employed 
by others for this purpose, and the result 
of its uncontrolled use upon wild life might 
well be disastrous. 


HE whole subject has received the seri- 

ous consideration of David C. Mills, 
General Director of the National Associa- 
tion of the Fur Industry, who by corre- 
spondence and personal interview has ob- 
tained information from many reliable 
sources. At a recent hearing before the 
Commitiee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives Mr. Mills submitted a state- 
ment, from which the following is quoted: 

“T do not like the work of the Bureau 
in controlling predatory animals. This is, 
no doubt, because I am not a sheepman 
and object to the curtailment of the supply 
of coyote skins for the benefit of the 
sheepmen. But I believe the conduct of 
this work by the Bureau is infinitely pref- 
erable to the indiscriminate use of poisons 
by sheepmen. 

“Opponents of the Bureau, whether fur 
men or scientists, seem to ignore two very 
important points, i. e. (a) that coyotes 
must be kept under control, and (b) that 
private poisoning is far more dangerous to 
wild life than poisoning by Government 
employes. 

“T have no doubt that if coyotes are 
not kept under control they will multiply 
and spread all over the United States, 
carrying rabies everywhere, destroying 
live stock and poultry, and even depleting 
the supply of other fur bearers. 

“Prior to the Klondike rush we found 


few if any coyotes north of the Canadian 
border. Now we find them on the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean at the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River, whence they have drifted 
westward into Alaska. As they have ad- 
vanced in Alaska, one trading post after 
another reports the decline in the catch of 
Alaska red fox. Inconsistent though I may 
seem, I had to appeal to the Committee on 
Agricultural Appropriations some time 
back for funds for the control of coyotes 
in Alaska for the benefit of trappers and 
fur traders there. 

“It occurs to me that the recession in the 
supply of desert foxes complained of (a 
some parts of the Southwest may be 
charged against the account of the coyote. 

“The men engaged in coyote work have 
been under strict regulation. They are 
not wantonly scattering poisons hither and 
yon. They are held strictly to account. 

“On the other hand private poisoners 
scatter poisons as if they were hand-sowing 
wheat. The way they are doing it in 
sheep country is disgraceful, and no doubt 
highly destructive to wild life. Further- 
more, I venture the assertion that there 
are twenty private poisoners in sheep 
country to one Government poisoner, and 
none of the private poisoners are under 
any restraint whatever. 

“The upshot of the whole matter will 
be that by the time the coyotes are ex- 
terminated there will be no other wild life 
unless it be some of the birds and reptiles. 


Y FEELING is that, while the Gov- 
ernment has no jurisdiction over 
coyote poisoning, it can and should exert its 
influence to curtail such activity. The Gov- 
ernment can refuse to cooperate in this 
work where private and_ uncontrolled 
poisoning is permitted. 
“My own inquiries indicate to me that 
the damage done by Bureau agents to the 
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fur supply is negligible, but that the 
damage done by private poisoners, princi- 
pally sheepmen, is enormous. 

“I trust that the work of the Bureau 
will continue without interruption, but that 
a means may be found to check private 
poisoning.’ 

One other point should be borne in mind 
in the consideration of the use of poison 
in the control of coyotes: The use of poison 
by the Biological Survey, although very 
much more effective at certain times of 
the year than are traps in controlling 
the coyote, has not, in the opinion of the 
leaders of the work, resulted in killing an 
appreciably larger number of the smaller 
flesh-eating mammals than would have been 
destroyed if traps alone had been employed. 
If only traps were used in the Bureau's 
work, many of the smaller animals would 
unavoidably be captured, although it is the 
practice of the Survey to release such 
trapped fur bearers when they are not 
seriously injured. It is the opinion of ex- 
perienced field men who have used and 
are using both methods at the present time 
that it is more difficult to avoid taking the 
smaller fur bearers with traps than is the 
case with carefully placed poison stations. 

The poisoning methods employed by the 
Biological Survey have proved to be ef- 
fective in checking the depredations of the 
coyote in regions where operations have 
been carried on. Much has been accom- 
plished in reducing the losses to live stock 
in these regions. We have not been able, 
however, to conduct control operations in 
all sections of the West, where serious 
losses are being caused by the coyote to live 
stock and poultry. We have not been able, 
through lack of available personnel, to 
meet many calls for assistance; nor have 
we been able to extend our work into some 
of the middle western states where preda- 
tory animal control is needed. 
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Our poisoning campaigns have resulted 
in a local reduction of the numbers of 
coyotes, but it is doubtful whether the 
coyote population has been materially re- 
duced throughout the western states as a 
whole. It is the belief of many familiar 
with the situation that the number of coy- 
otes taken by the Survey scarcely equals 
the annual increase. This belief is borne 
out by the fact that during the fiscal year 
1929, after the Survey had been conducting 
the work in the West for fourteen years, 
more coyotes were destroyed than in any 
previous year. 


OON aiter the predatory animal work 

of the Bureau began, Dr. E. W. Nelson, 
then Chief of the Bureau, determined to 
make a comprehensive study of the food 
habits of the coyote and other predatory 
animals. He was of the opinion that ex- 
aminations should be made of the stomachs 
of all animals taken. The only way in 
which this could be accomplished was to 
have the examinations made in the field. 
If he had depended upon laboratory studies, 
only a limited number of stomachs could 
have been examined with the means at 
his disposal. It seemed to him far better 
to have the hunters themselves open up 
the stomachs of all predatory animals 
killed or captured. He was of the opinion 
that these men were capable of doing the 
work, and that the results would be at least 
90 per cent accurate. Consequently, all 
hunters in the employ of the Biological 
Survey were required to examine the con- 
tents of the stomachs of animals taken and 
to report their findings to the Bureau. 
This study continued for more than ten 
years and involved the examination of tens 
of thousands of stomachs by hundreds of 
field men operating throughout the entire 
West. Many stomachs, especially of ani- 
mals trapped, were found to be empty, 
others contained material that could not be 
determined, but the majority contained food 
material that was readily identified. 

The hunters, although not trained scien- 
tists, were familiar with the common ani- 
mals of the region where they were em- 
ployed. While not always able, perhaps, 
to determine the exact species of the ani- 
mal, the flesh of which was found in the 
coyote’s stomach, generally they had no 
difficulty in recognizing the flesh of game, 
domestic live stock, rodents, and other 
mammals forming the food of the preda- 
tors. With their knowledge of local con- 
ditions, they had one advantage over a 
laboratory worker at a distance: They 
were in a better position to recognize bait 
and carrion, and their reports show that 
this was taken into consideration. 

The examination of a coyote stomach is 
hardly comparable with the examination of 
the stomach of a small bird, where minute 
fragments are often found that can be 
identified even by the trained worker only 
through the use of the microscope. A large 
flesh-eating animal like the coyote bolts 
its food, and large pieces of flesh, often 
with pieces of skin or with the head or feet 
cf small animals attached, are found and 
can easily be recognized in the field. 


HE value of a field examination of the 
food of predatory animals was fully 
recognized by Joseph S. Dixon, who, some 
years ago, conducted a study of the food 
1abits of some of the predators of Cali- 
fornia. In the study of the coyote, he was 
assisted by field examinations conducted by 
thirty-nine trappers, who were taking ani- 
mals in various parts of the state. In de- 
fending the results of their findings, in an 
article published in the February, 1925, 
issue of the Journal of Mammalogy (Vol. 
6, No. 1, p. 37) he stated as follows: 
“My laboratory work has been checked 
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against the examinations made by trappers 
in the field, and the two coincide quite 
closely. If all the stomachs were examined 
by one man, it might be claimed that he 
was prejudiced for or against fur bearers. 
However, where there are forty or fifty 
men distributed over a large state, each 
working entirely independently of the oth- 
ers, and all get similar results, we can not 
well doubt the significance of their findings, 
especially when the trapper’s findings 
check so closely with examinations made 
in the laboratory.” 

His reasoning is sound. If, therefore, 
the results of the extensive field examina- 
tions conducted by the employes of the 
Biological Survey are similar to those 
obtained by Mr. Dixon in his study of the 
coyote, we must conclude that the investi- 
gations carried on by the Biological Sur- 
vey were made with reasonable care, and 
that they can not be disregarded. A sum- 
mary of the results obtained by the Biolog- 
ical Survey for the five years ending 1923 
is shown in Table 1. This covers ap- 
proximately the same period during which 
Mr. Dixon conducted his work in Cali- 
fornia. It will be noted from an exami- 
nation of this table that horse meat, which 
was very generally used as bait material, 
is reported separately; also, that a large 
number of items were reported as bait or 
carrion. 


N FIGURE 1 is shown graphically the 

result of this five-year study. It will be 
noted that the flesh of rodents constituted 
the largest single item of food found by 
the Biological Survey hunters in the 
stomachs of the coyotes taken. It will be 
noted also that the aggregate of domestic 
live stock, poultry, and game exceeds the 
rodent item. Mr. Dixon, in his article 
above referred to, published a graph show- 
ing the results of his investigation. He 


did not show separate items of bait, car- 
rion, and horse meat, but rejected a per- 
centage of each of the principal items of 
food to allow for bait and carrion. 

There is presented alse a graph (Fig. 2 
A) that was prepared by Mr. Dixon, and 
also a graph (Fig. 2 B) prepared in the 
same manner, showing the results of the 
five-year study by the Biological Survey. 
In the Bureau’s graph, bait, carrion, and 
horse meat have been added to the “item 
of domestic live stock, and a reduction in 
this item and in the other principal items 
has been made, using the same percentage 
as that employed by Mr. Dixon. The close 
similarity of the net results shown by the 
two graphs is apparent. Closer results 
could hardly be expected, bearing in mind 
that Mr. Dixon’s study was confined to 
one state, while that of the Biological Sur- 
vey included all the principal stock-raising 
states of the West. 

In each case the flesh of rodents con- 
stitutes the largest single item, and in 
each case the aggregate of domestic live 
stock and game exceeds the rodent item. 
In other words, both investigations show 
that the coyote feeds more extensively upon 
domestic live stock and game than upon 
rodents. A summary of the results of the 
examinations of coyote stomachs obtained 
by the Biological Survey for the five-year 
period, 1924-28, inclusive, is shown in 
Table 2. 

The actual economic status of the coyote, 
however, is not fully shown by the results 
of the Bureau’s investigations, inasmuch 
as coyotes are sometimes taken in regions 
where no live stock is found at that time 
of the year. It is the practice of the Biolog- 
ical Survey to conduct control operations 
on certain ranges when no live stock is 
present, in order that these areas may be 
relatively free of predatory animals when 
a little later the liye stock are moved upon 


TABLE 2. Stomacu ConTENTS OF ABOUT 50,000 Coyores, FROM FreLp Reports. 
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Antelope.... 
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them. Consequently, the fact that the 
coyote has been feeding upon rodents does 


not necessarily indicate a preference for 
this variety of food. Moreover, not all 
the rodents destroyed by coyotes are harm- 
ful. It should also be borne in mind that 
coyotes frequently kill animals that are 
not eaten. This trait, of course, can not 
be revealed by a stomach examination. 


HE Biological Survey is fully alive to 

the responsibility placed upon it in its 
predatory animal control work. It is its 
duty under Congressional action to afford 
relief to the stockmen and ranchers of the 
West from the heavy losses occasioned by 
the large predators. At the same time, its 
interests in the conservation of valuable 
and harmless wild life of all kinds is 
attested by its work in other directions. 
It has, therefore, determined to make a 
more intensive study of the entire situa- 
tion than has hitherto been undertaken. 
It had been hoped that a thorough investi- 
gation of our poison methods and the 
results accomplished would be made by Mr. 
Dixon under the auspices of the National 
Association of the Fur Industry. Every 
facility was to have been afforded Mr. 
Dixon in his work, and the Bureau’s field 
men had been instructed to give him the 
fullest cooperation. It is regretted that 
this investigation has not proved feasible. 
A thorough study will be made, however.. 
by trained naturalists of the Bureau as a 
basis for making any changes in methods 
that the facts may warrant. 

The studies of the food habits of the 
coyote already conducted corroborate nu- 
merous field reports of damage, and have 
been regarded by the Biological Survey 
as reliable, and far more comprehensive 
than could have been obtained as a result 
of laboratory examination. Because of the 
importance of the subject, however, and in 
view of the feeling among certain natur- 
alists that the field investigations should be 
supplemented by studies conducted by 
trained men in the laboratory, the Survey 
has now decided, beginning the Ist of 
July, to supplement the work already done 
by further studies in both the field and 
the laboratory, to be conducted under the 
direction of W. L. McAtee, who for so 
many years has been in charge of the food 
habits research work of the Bureau. It is 
planned to continue this study as long as 
may be necessary, and to make it as thor- 
ough and as comprehensive as the Bureau’s 
available funds will permit. Meanwhile it 
is hoped that funds will be available to 
make possible more detailed studies of the 
life history of the coyote, with special 
reference to its relation to other animals. 
It is planned to publish the results of these 
studies from time to time so that naturalists 
and others interested will be kept apprised 
of the progress made. 

Editorial Note:—The above article was orig- 


inally pre or hee for and read to the American 
Society of Mammologists. 





Ghosts of Western Game Trails 
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grazing unit. He knows that there is 
enough forage there to graze a hundred 
head of his stock, and if he doesn’t get 
a permit for that, by gawshawmighty if 
he doesn’t get it, he’ll write his Congress- 
man and raise hell and every other un- 
pleasant sort of thing. Furthermore. the 
regulations of the Forest Service, based 
on laws laid down for their guidance by 
Congress, leave no great choice in the 
matter. Grazing is a recognized forest 
“use.” and “the range must be used to its 
fullest extent. 





Bill Smith is an articulate, dynamic in- 
dividual, facing the supervisor across the 
desk. Game is elusive, a _ half-seen 
shadow in far forests. 

Bill Smith usually his 
permit. 

We have just this sketch of one forest; 
a forest that I swear is apparently the 
finest game range I ever saw to be so 
thoroughly destitute of game in the ranges 
where I have traveled. 


gets grazing 


CAN’T tell you why. I am positive 

the U. S. Forest Service of today could 
not swear to one definite group of factors 
making game so scarce in this forest. But 
my guess is that some years back there 
was not the degree of control of grazing 
on that forest that we have today; that 
range chewed down to the mineral soil 
is a hang-over from some rank mishan- 
dling that has left its stamp, and estab- 
lished its problems for today’s forest men 
to buck. 

The Rio Grande is one forest only. 

Now let’s get a broader view. 

There are around forty-five National 
Forests, containing about 160,000,000 acres 
of the nearest thing to outdoor wilderness 
that we have left. A few million acres 
of these forests are in the eastern states. 
The vast majority are in the mountains 
of the West. They cover much of the 
game ranges of the foothills, and most of 
the higher mountains. 





W. S. Cuapwick 
Joted African hunter and author 


Has written a picturesque and os 
series of dramas which he has observec 
in the jungle. Don’t miss later chapters of 


“Battles of the African Jungle” 





These forests belong to the people of 
the United States. They are adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Forest Service, a bureau. Their 
primary purpose is to produce timber and 
preserve watersheds. This purpose is not 
inimical to all phases of wild life. 

Keep these facts constantly in mind: 
First, that the forests were set aside pri- 
marily for the practice of forestry. Sec- 
ond, that they contain the great wild life 
and wilderness areas of the western 
mountains. Third, that they belong to all 
the people, and that men of the Forest 
Service are our staff of technical and 
administrative officers to handle these to 
the best advantage of all interested in 
them. 


| 5 along with the primary purpose of 
growing board feet of timber, the for- 
ests have become great cow pastures and 
sheep-grazing grounds. Stockmen forced 
this use into the forests. And today there 
is as much or more time required on many 
of the forests to keep the stockmen in 
line, prevent ruinous grazing practices, and 
prevent trespass as all other phases of 
forest work combined. 

Once permitted on the forest, the stock- 
man has established himself. Forests have 
been loaded to their carrying capacity, and 
in some places to several times their carry- 
ing capacity, by force of the demands. In 
1922 I rode horseback, on buckboard, and 
traveled on foot from the Mount of the 
Holy Cross to Telluride by way of 
Saguache, Colo., a distance of several hun- 
dred miles, and at no place except one, 
where the Forest Service had set its face 
determinedly against grazing in a little 
did I find matur- 
the high country 


game refuge above Ouray. 
ing 


seed of some of 
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flowers I was trying to collect. Stock had 
eaten off the forage so closely that seed 
pods would never come on that vast range. 
There is the crux of this game question 
in the great game ranges of the West. A 
large part of these ranges are in National 
Forests now. Congress, the pressure oi 
stockmen as individuals and organizations, 
precedent that is a fetish of all Govern- 
ment agencies, the regulations established 
for years, have made the forest officials 
open “these forests to domestic stock so com- 
pletely that game has nothing left to eat. 
Talk about your wildcats, your wolves, 
poachers, or what have you. The nub of 
this obliteration of game in our great 
nationally owned ranges is directly trace- 
able to the fact that the forage at whicl 
our game should have at least a fair crack 
goes into the belly of some ewe or steer 
to fatten its tissues, and later the bank 
account of some private individual. 


O* PAGE 41 of Ourtpoor Lire, August, 
930, my good friend, John Spencer, 
makes the point that the bulk of winter 
game range in our Rockies is in the 
scrubby pifion and cedar-covered breaks 
and foothill country. He states that this 
is privately owned, partly open public do- 
main (on which far more overgrazing is 


practiced than on forest ranges, where 
there is the best general regulation of 


grazing as yet obtained on public lands), 
and partly in state-owned lands. On this 
thesis he points out that it is of no use to 
save forage in the higher co ntry for game 
that will starve during the following win- 
ter because there is no forage in the 
foothills. 

I have the greatest respect for Spen- 
cer’s judgment. He is a _ conservative, 
thoughtful student of the outdoors; a man 
I know to be as interested in the welfare 
of outdoor dwellers as I am. He is one 
of the best-posted men in the U. S. Forest 
Service on Colorado game. But he misses 
two points. 

First, there is a considerable amount 
of foothill range within National Forest 
territory which might be reserved for win- 
ter range. And, believe me, game would 
find it if they were hungry. In order that 
I may not be accused of not being specific, 


let me point out a few such places. The 
Devil’s Head country of the Pike Na- 
tional Forest, containing perhaps a hun- 


dred thousand or more acres of range open 
in the wintertime, but an area that is 
grazed and grazed heavily, so no winter 
forage is therefore available. The Green- 
horn or Wet Mountain division of the San 
Isabel National Forest, a range where deer 
would find year-around forage if the ter- 
rific demand for range by adjacent ranch- 
ers did not clean it out each summer. 
The Spanish Peaks division of the same 
forest, a state game “refuge,” where game 
is supposed to congregate for protection, 
but an area that is grazed by domestic 
cattle, and let the game find a ham sand- 
wich there if it can! The sunny slopes 
of the Cochetopa National Forest, ditto of 
the Rio Grande, the great southern slope 
of the San Juan National Forest north 
of Pagosa Springs, the great Montezuma 
National Forest which lies between Man- 
cos and Norwood country. All of these 
are open enough in the winter to afford 
grazing for game; all are largely within 
the control of the National Forest officers: 
all are now grazed and grazed to the limit 
by domestic stock. 


ND the second point Spencer missed is 

this. Game has a habit of adapting 
itself to conditions. When the coyote 
found that ranches came into the plains, 
and that he was under constant fire there, 
he also discovered that sheep had moved 
into the hills. He followed them there. 
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The coyote had not been in the hills as 
high as timber line before that time. But 
he changed his habits and went there be- 
cause food was there. Sheepmen are in- 
directly responsible for the wholesale in- 
troduction of coyotes in the mountains. 
And coyotes are responsible for a large 
slaughter of the blue grouse and some 
sage chickens in these natural habitats. 

Insects, birds, all wildlings will adapt 
themselves to some extent to changed con- 
ditions. Now, is it not logical that the rea- 
son game comes down to the foothills is 
partly, or even largely, due to the fact that 
there is no food left in the high country, 
and in desperation they come down to seck 
it at ranches and in the cedar and pinon 
country? And is it not also a logical sup- 
position that if there were food left in the 
high country, or sunny southern slopes, the 
game would find it out and utilize it? In 
the north country, deer, caribou, elk, and 
moose develop enough sense to scrape 
away far heavier snows than we have on 
southern slopes in our Rockies, and thus 
weather through. It would look like the 
game of our National Forest mountain 
lands came down, partly at least, seeking 
food that they could not find in the heavily 
grazed uplands. 

This may all seem like an “attack” on 
the U. S. Forest Service and the stock 
industry dependent on the forests for sum- 
mer grazing. Nothing of the kind was 
contemplated. My whole purpose is to 
give a sketch of the conditions as I have 
seen them in many days on western game 
trails, where only the ghosts of former 
herds of deer and elk linger. 


O NOT blame the Forest Service. I 

know, from hours of living with them, 
that there is no group in the country that 
has the interest of outdoor life at heart 
more than they. They are earnest, striv- 
ing to do their best, faced with a difficult 
situation. If you don’t savvy that, just 
turn to John Spencer's article on page 41, 
August Outpoor Lire, and read the second 
paragraph starting on that page; and then 
read on in the paragraph following that 
one. Cattle are “an economic asset,” and 
when the pocketbook is involved the indi- 
vidual, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
service clubs, the Congressman of the dis- 
trict pounce on the forest man if he does 
not recognize this “economic asset.” In 
the face of such pouncing, and with never 
a word from the furtive wild life, no voice 
from deer, elk, sheep, or bird life, the for- 
est organization must give reasonable 
heed. And, as pointed out by Spencer, 
Congress has set up a few things for them 
to take cognizance of. Furthermore, any 
change of grazing policy in the U. S. For- 
est Service falls a long way short of solv- 
ing all the problem. What Spencer says 
concerning winter range at low eleva- 
tion is tremendously true in many sec- 
tions. No revision of forest grazing 
will help, but it will not wholly meet all 
problems. 

Nor do I blame the stockmen. If I 
ran stock on the forest I’d get every bit 
of forage into the bellies of my beeves I 
could, at as low a cost as I could. You'd 
do it too. So don’t go off on a tangent 
and a tirade against them. 

If anyone is to blame, it is you and I. 
Those forests belong to us as much as they 
do to any individual stockman. The 
problems of the forest men are our prob- 
lems too. We've let the stock industry 
make our forests a great public pasture, 
where cattle and sheep are grazed at a 
ridiculously low per annum, per head 
charge. We, by our silence and our in- 
difference, have allowed this condition to 
arrive. If we allow the wholesale cor- 
ralling of our forage by Mr. Stockman and 
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subsequent famine for our wild life, 
If we neglect the 
winter range 
are also to 


the 
then we are to blame. 
establishment of adequate 
outside the forest, then we 
blame. 


EN CLOSING, just one final point. Were 
these forests set aside with the idea in 
that they would become grazing 
units? Or were they set aside for some 
other purpose, and the grazing ingrafted 
in the system of administration? Should 
not there be some national planning for 
some really adequate protection of needed 
forage, both summer and winter, for our 
western big game? Isn’t this lack of food 
the reason for the pitifully small remainder 
of the original big game stock? No one 
will deny that a proper utilization of for- 
age should continue. There is no cry to 
throw stock off the forest wholesale. But 
there is certainly a question of whether 
or not the stockmen have not too com- 
pletely taken over the forests to the great 
detriment of game. And there is a ques- 
tion, too, as to the moral right of the 
nation to allow these great outdoor res- 
ervations to be so utilized for the benefit 
of individual live stock owners that wild 
life will suffer as it has, so hugely, in the 
interest of beef on the hoof and private 
gain. 

If the 


mind 


forests were set aside for graz- 
ing, then grazing demands should get 
dominance. If they were set aside pri- 
marily for forests and the wild life com- 
munities they supported, then we have 
gone yelping off on a false trail in their 
use by hordes of live stock that are de- 
structive and detrimental to many species 
of tree, flower, bird, and animal life. And 
it is time to get back in the middle of the 
road; forests first, their communities sec- 
ond, the weal of the cow third or fourth 
or fifth. 

Go into any of these great nationally 
owned forests of the mountainous West 
and look for deer, elk, mountain sheep, or 
sign of game. If you find a place (except 
the Kaibab Forest, where deer really had 
a chance) where there is more game than 
cows, I want to see it. 

The forests, the game, the live stock in- 
interests should enlist your active and un- 
biased interest in solving these interlock- 
ing problems of western big game. 


The Gobbler of Lone Pine 
Ridge 
(Continued from page 15) 


In deer driving in the old plantation re- 
gion of the Carolinas, it often happens that 
wild turkeys will come out ahead of the 
deer; in fact, if there are any in the drive, 
they generally lead the van in the business 
of escaping, whereas a wily old buck may 
snuggle down closer in his bed when he 
hears trouble headed his way, counting 
more or less hopefully on being passed 
over. 

While this other stander and I were 
waiting on an old road for the coming of 
a stag, what should put in his sudden ap- 
pearance but my Olympic swimming cham- 
pion; only this time he looked more like 
Lindbergh. About 70 or 80 feet up, he 
was sailing out of the drive as if he had 
a good mind to get somewhere in a hurry, 
and it was nobedy’s business. He was 
going to pass directly between the other 
stander and me, and on account of his 
height from the ground would afford each 
of us a shot at good, long range. We got 
ready to enfilade him. But he must have 
guessed danger ahead. For what he did 
was to veer upward sharply, and then come 

gracefully to rest on the dark and heavy 


top of the tallest pine in that country. It 
was one of the old, original trees that the 
lumbermen had left, and it stood a sen- 
tinel, overlooking the surrounding forest. 

This maneuver by a wild turkey of 
alighting in a pine top is a rather clever bit 
of strategy. As a rule, the nearer you 
come to him, the less chance there is of 
seeing him; and many a hunter, having 
tried in vain to locate his quarry by strain- 
ing his eyes and his neck, has at last in 
desperation fired into the pine top; and a 
turkey seems to have a way of not being 
just where you shoot. “Shucks!” ex- 
claimed one of my friends to me, telling 
of just such an incident. “I shot straight 
all right, but the old bird just didn’t hap- 
pen to be where I sent the shot.” 


Y FRIEND and I approached the 

huge pine guardedly. He had never 
killed a wild turkey, and he was as wild 
to get this one as a tramp would be to pick 
up a million. I undertook to tell him how 
to do it. 

“We can’t see him,” I explained, when 
we were together, “but he’s right up there. 
Let me get off here and start him out with 
a shot; then you do the executing. He’s 
so heavy that he’s bound to drop a little 
as he leaves the tree. Hold for his head, 
and you'll hit him right.” 

Aiter my fellow gunner had taken a 
gallant stance, I shot into the darksome 
crest of the pine. Things happened at once. 
The gobbler launched himself forth, and 
two barrels blared out. As far as I could 
tell, the shots might have been honorary 
salutes. 

“I didn’t know he would leave us so 
fast!” was all my friend could say. “Did 
I hit him?” 

“Well, not exactly,” I confessed com- 
fortingly, “but some of your shot must 
have come mighty close to him.” 

Nor did it help us much when we dis- 
covered, upon our return to our empty 
stands, that a fine buck had run over mine. 
He left fast too. 

Some weeks later my negro, Prince, and 
I again visited Lone Pine Ridge on the 
delta, when a full moon tide had brimmed 
the marshes and the tawny swamp edges. 
When we were within a hundred yards of 
the ridge, our old friend took off from a 
big limb on the Lone Pine and headed for 
his Wambaw haunts. I do not know that 
there is a finer spectacle in wild life than 
to see a great gobbler, high in the clear 
heavens, beating his way majestically to- 
ward safety. His momentum is powerful, 
and his flight full of a dark and ponderous 
grace. We watched his escape ruefully. 


“Prince,” I asked, “what chance would 
there be for us to overhaul him in the 
\Wambaw Corner?” 

Prince grinned amiably. 

“We can’t overhaul no turkey, 
but we might compass him.” 


HE MEANT that we might get ahead 
of him, circumvent him. To this plan 
we agreed, and soon we landed in the wild, 
sweet wilderness of Wambaw. I was to 
go a mile up the old road and turn in to 
the right, taking up a stand at the laurel 
tree. Prince would give me time; then he 
would come slowly through the thickets 
toward me, making just enough noise to 
keep a turkey on the move. 

In due time I was at the place appointed, 
sat down on an old pine stump, laid my 
gun across my knees, and took out my tur- 
key call. Far ahead in the dense thickets 
I could faintly hear Prince whistling. 

I called. Being an indifferently good 
caller, I often extract from the box sounds 
that I did not know were in there, and that 


Cap’n, 





“a er’ & me 


at 





certainly are not in a wild turkey’s vocal 


range. But I did my best, listening to 
Prince, listening for a step in the thickets. 
I was in a comparatively open place, like 
a small arena, amid heavy bowers of sweet 
myrtle, over: which: yéllow’ jasmine rioted 
luxuriously. A hawk was soaring high in 
the azure, and once he gave a wild scream. 
Instantly this sound was answered by the 
gobbler in the thicket dead ahead. He was 
there, then, and he would pretty surely 
come out to me. I laid down my call, and 
took up my gun. 

Hardly had I gripped my weapon when 
out there stepped in front of me Sir 
Bronzeback himself. What a sight! At 120 
paces he stood in full sight, a regal bird, 
faultless, wary, proud. He had seen me 
move when I had gripped my gun, or some- 
thing else made him uneasy. Perhaps he 
was just reconnoitering because he had 
left the friendly shelter of the heavy thick- 
et. I could tell from his attitude that he 
had heard Prince. He knew that there was 
danger behind, and he rather expected 
something of the same kind in front. When 
in such a predicament a wild turkey is like- 
ly to get away. I could do nothing but 
wait. But my waiting was not long. 


W ITH flashing swiftness he darted for- 
ward to my right, and kept himself 
well within the drooping edges of the 
thicket. He was going to pass me at race 
horse speed, and it was doubtful if I could 
see him. But between a pine and a little 
live oak I saw an opening by an old bank. 
Into this I laid my gun, and, as the streak- 
ing gobbler darkened the sight, I gave him 
one barrel. 

A turkey generally dies hard. But this 
one fell as if struck by lightning. When 
I got to him, he was merely giving one 
last convulsive stretch. A gorgeous bird he 
was, and not a feather of him was ruffled. 
When later I weighed him, he was a strong 
22 pounds. I now hung him on the little 
oak and awaited the arrival of Prince. 
When he came out, I met him somewhat 
abashed, showing that kind of nonchalance 
that a hunter assumes who has made the 
miss of the ages. 

“Is you shoot?” he asked deferentially, 
yet with a kind of desolate foreknowledge 
that I had “done gone and botched things.” 

“Why, yes, and at that old gobbler. 
Prince, you never saw such a bird! You 
drove him straight to me, and I never saw 
anything like him in size and beauty.” 

“Is ’e gone?” he asked, caring nothing 
for the size and loveliness of game that 
has escaped. 

I pointed to the gnarled little live oak. 

Prince saw, melted, and rejoiced. 

“You done fool de gobbler and me all 
too,” he chuckled, as he shouldered the 
great bird, and we set off down the lonely 
road for our boat and home. 


Hitting the High Country 


(Continued from page 18) 


which led me through a hidden passage to 
the more open country farther to the east, 
but the wary old ram eluded me. 


My belated arrival had given the horse 
wrangler no little concern, and he feared 
I had lost my way in the maze of rocky 
labyrinths. The 8-mile ride to camp across 
the Continental Divide and down the steep, 
rocky mountain side in the inky darkness 
was dangerous, but danger always lends 
enchantment. On this ride we did not seek 
to guide our horses, but simply gave them 
free rein, and they took us to camp with- 
out the least difficulty. 

Tuesday, we hunted the rough country 





at the head of Jakey’s Fork, but no sheep 
were seen. En route to camp in the late 
afternoon, we flushed several grouse, which 
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lit in a bushy tree top, a short distance | 


away. 


Desiring to add a rare delicacy to | 


our bill of fare, I asked Nicol and John | 
to “freeze” where they were, while I dis- | 
patched a couple with my .22 Colt Auto- | 


matic pistol. Getting off my horse, I made 
an elaborate stalk, taking every precaution 
to avoid detection, presently landing un- 
observed under a near-by tree, ready to 
start the fireworks, but I could not see a 
single grouse. 


Y EYES moved from limb to limb, 
but no grouse were located. Finally, 
I sought the assistance of my binoculars, 


and the tree was searched in minute de- | 


tail, with like results. I was nonplused. 
Chancing to look in the direction of my 
companions, I observed that they were 


convulsed with laughter, and were hold- | 


ing their sides in a vain effort to contain 
themselves. I now realized that “some- 
thing was rotten in Denmark.” It seemed 


the grouse had lit only for a moment and | 


then, without my knowledge, had re- 
sumed their flight. Arrayed in flashing 
chaps and bulging Mackinaw, and with 
a serious demeanor which permitted of 
no levity, I must have presented a most 
ludicrous appearance as I went “pussy- 
footin’” around. It was many moons be- 
fore I heard the last of the burlesque I 
had unwittingly enacted. 

Wednesday was moving day. We could 
devote no further time to the sheep, as the 
duration of our hunt was limited, and we 
wanted to reserve ample time for moose, 
elk, deer, and bear. 


We finished packing up about 10 o’clock 
and started for the moose country on Fish 
Creek, a tributary of the Gros Ventre 
River, which in turn flows into the mighty 
Snake. We skirted the north edge of 
Moon Lake, and followed the old trail 
past Mills’ Cabin, through Union Pass, 
just to the east of the Lake of the Woods, 
and finally completed the trip to our camp 
site in a lovely grove of trees on Fish 
Creek. 

Rain fell upon us just before reaching 
our camp ground, and the balance of the 
trip was completed in short order. Tents 
were quickly erected, packs assorted, and 
supper started, all of which was most 
timely, as the rain soon turned into snow, 
which showed no signs of abatement until 
3 o'clock the next afternoon. The heavy 
snow was ideal for moose and elk hunting; 
in fact, the weather man seemed to have 
arranged his schedules for our special 
benefit, as light snows fell several nights 
in succession, thereby blotting out old 
game trails and affording us fresh track- 
ing snow each morning. 

We started the moose hunt on the 
morning of October 1. We had hunted 
scarcely an hour when we came upon a 
comparatively fresh moose track, which 
we followed on horseback for some time, 
later dismounting as the tracks showed 
unmistakable signs of freshening. We 
carefully followed this track on foot for a 
couple of miles, when we came upon a 
large moose, or, rather, when we met a 
moose, as he had heard us and took the 
back trail to reconnoiter. He was in heavy 
timber, and by stealthy maneuvering we 
were able to approach to within 40 yards 
of him, the wind being in our favor. After 
looking him over carefully, we decided his 
head was too small, and that we would 
pass him up, as Nicol was convinced we 
would be able to secure a better trophy. 
We later regretted this decision, as this 
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for several days. The moose seemed to 
have no fear of us, and stood his ground 
for twenty or thirty minutes. 


ONTINUING the hunt, we covered 

some excellent moose country, consist- 
ing of lakes, marshes, swamps, and boggy 
sloughs, most of which were fringed with 
willows, swamp grass, and lily pads, but 
the moose were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. However, we located a bunch of 
elk containing one small bull. 

The next day we saw two moose, a small 
bull and a cow, which we left unmolested. 

Sunday, we trailed a large moose for six 
hours on foot, only to jump him in the 
middle of the afternoon, much to our dis- 
pleasure. However, the day was _ not 
wasted, as we located a small bunch of elk, 
containing one large bull, a short distance 
from the place where the moose trail had 
been abandoned. I was unable to get a 
good view of the elk’s antlers, due to the 
density of the timber, but a hurried glance 
indicated they were large. The elk was 
standing with his head in the opposite 
direction from me, at a distance of 150 
yards. My first shot caught him in the 
hind quarter and broke the hip. He 
wheeled and ran to the right; the second 
shot pierced his heart, killing him instantly. 
He proved to be an unusually large animal, 
but carried an ordinary head. The bullet 
which hit the elk in the hind quarter 
mushroomed to such an extent that it 
failed to go through the hip, and went to 
pieces after pulverizing the bone. The 
second bullet broke a rib on entering, 
broke both shoulders, tore the heart to 
shreds, broke a rib on the opposite side, 
and lodged against the skin. All that 
was left of the bullet was about one-third 
of the jacket, the balance having gone to 
pieces. The part recovered weighed 39 
grains. I was using the 200-grain West- 
ern Tool & Copper Works bullet in the 
300 Magnum at a velocity of 2,640 foot- 
seconds. 

Early the next morning, John, Nicol, 
Carl, and I left with two pack horses for 
the carcass of the elk. En route we came 
across a moose trail, which, judging from 
the size of the track, must have been that 
of a very large moose. After a brief con- 
ference with Nicol, I decided to follow the 
trail on foot, while the others went on 
after the elk meat. The trail led through 
the roughest country imaginable, up and 
down the mountain side, over several miles 
of rock slides, and through jack pines and 
willow thickets. I proceeded very cau- 
tiously, and consequently slowly. After 
getting the elk meat to camp, Nicol and 
John started up my trail on horseback, 
bringing my horse with them. I had been 
following the trail for five hours when 
they overtook me at 1 o'clock. We 
“parked” the horses, ate a light lunch, and 
resumed the trail of the energetic old 
rambler. 

Nicol carried no rifle and was devoting 
all his efforts to an examination of the 
forests with his binoculars. John was 
trailing along to see the fun. We proceeded 
in this manner for forty minutes, when I 
happened to notice a dark spot in the tim- 
ber 100 yards away. Turning to Nicol, 
I asked in a low voice, “What is that black 
spot?” Instantly he put the glasses on 
this object, and without removing his gaze 
quickly whispered: “Shoot the black spot!” 

Just at this moment the moose turned 
as if to spring out of sight. Only a small 
part of his body was visible, but I took 
aim and fired as he passed out of view. 
Nicol yelled excitedly: “Come on, he’s 
down!” Rushing forward, we found he 
had fallen, and apparently was about ready 
to take the count. I started to shoot him 
again with the rifle, but Nicol remon- 
strated, and suggested I finish him with 
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his .38 Colt Special revolver instead. I 
took deliberate aim and shot him squarely 
between the eyes at a distance of 20 
yards. The shot seemed only to bring 
him to his senses, and my “dead” moose 
came to life instantly. 


AISING himself on the points of his 

hoofs, he snorted defiance at us, and, 
with a look of insolence in his wicked 
eyes, bristles standing on end, he made a 
determined charge. Instantly shoving the 
revolver into my trousers, | grabbed the 
rifle from Nicol and fired at his head. This 
turned him quartering. I put the next 
bullet in the lower part of his head and 
throat, and the third shot hit him just 
back of the shoulder. He stiffened for a 
moment, then relaxed, and finally collapsed, 
just 10 yards from the muzzle of my rifle 
—entirely too close for comfort. 

Realizing just before the last shot that 
my rifle contained but two more cartridges, 
I yelled to John and Nicol to “beat it,” 
but a hurried glance a second later showed 
me this advice had been entirely super- 
fluous, for Nicol was fully 60 feet away, 
peering from behind a large tree, and 
John was trying frantically to climb three 
small trees which happened to have grown 
close together. Nicol explained that he 
only “stepped’’ away as he did not want 
the moose to “fall on him.” I am glad to 
say in his defense that he acted wisely, 
as he could not risk too much on the 
“bum” shooting of an untried “dude.” John 
had no explanation to offer and dropped 
the subject with the statement, “I had 
rather not hear any more about the 
matter.” 

I will admit that the bull looked as 
though he meant business when he started 
for us, with his mane up and his eyes spit- 
ting fire. Just at that moment I should 
have preferred my .375 Hoffman Magnum 
to the .300 Magnum, as the latter failed to 
knock the moose down at any of the last 
three shots, although the rifle has a muz- 
zle energy of nearly 3,200 foot-pounds. 
There was no reason why I should not 
have killed the moose when I shot him 
with the revolver, and had I only stopped 
to realize that the brain of a moose is 
about 2 inches above the eyes, and not be- 
tween them, I would have. The revolver 
bullet penetrated the skull and dropped 
into the mouth, showing exceptional pene- 
tration for an ordinary lead bullet. 

For several weeks after the hunt I was 
under the impression that the first shot 
hit the moose in the shoulder, and wrote 
some of my friends to this effect; but upon 
sober reflection I realized that the shot 
fired when the moose was first seen had 
hit him in the head and only “creased” 
him. This accounts for the fact that he 
fell instantly, and also for the further fact 
that he recovered so suddenly and was 
able to make a furious charge. 


HE only bullet recovered was the one 

that penetrated the body just back of 
the shoulder, which was too far to the 
rear to hit the heart or any large bones, 
although a rib was broken on each side. 
This bullet held together better than 
either of the bullets which hit the elk, due, 
I presume, to the fact that no large bones 
were penetrated. It drilled a hole through 
the moose about 34 of an inch in diameter, 
and was found against the skin on the 
opposite side. The bullet expanded a lit- 
tle too much, perhaps, as the part re- 
covered weighed only 88 grains, showing 
that it was a trifle soft for deep penetra- 
tion. The velocity of the .300 Magnum is 
undoubtedly too high for any of the 220- 
grain .30 caliber bullets now on the mar- 
ket, most of which were designed for 
rifles giving a maximum velocity of 2,300 


foot-seconds. It is a mistake, of course, 
to speed up velocities very much beyond 
the velocities for which the bullet was 
intended. 

The moose, like the elk, was a very 
large animal, but his horns were only 
medium in size, rendering them practically 
worthless as a trophy; however, I decided 
to keep them as a memento of the hunt, 
especially since it had required some 
straight shooting to put him down—and 
keep him down. After animals become 
enraged, it is very difficult to kill them, 
as it seems that they can survive for sev- 
eral minutes after being shot almost to 
pieces, providing they are not hit in the 
brain, spinal column, or heart. This moose 
proved no exception, for it required five 
shots to kill him, four with the powerful 
rifle and one with the revolver. 

One day while hunting with Nicol high 
up the side of Union Peak, I noticed a 
peculiar object down in the meadow, a 
mile to the west. I took a look through 
the glasses and discovered that John and 
Carl were both riding the same pony, and 
were on their way to a fishing hole along 
a stream in the meadow. Shortly they 
reached their destination, and started fish- 
ing through holes chopped in the ice, 2 
rods apart. All of a sudden Carl disap- 
peared from view, only to show up pres- 
ently, thoroughly drenched. The ice gave 
away and he took a frigid bath, and it 
wasn’t Saturday either. John came to his 
assistance and pulled him out of the icy 
water. There was no further fishing that 
day. 

The next day we hunted down Fish 
Creek to Strawberry Creek. We saw a 
nice bunch of elk, but did not disturb them. 

Thursday, we made a wide circle to the 
north, skirted Union Peak, passed to the 
east of Mills’ Cabin, and then circled back 
to Warm Spring Creek. We were greatly 
surprised to learn that several bears had 
been frequenting this creek. They had 
worked a large area for grubs and herbs. 


RIDAY, we returned to this section in 

the hope of getting a shot at old 
Bruin. We saw several elk, and trailed 
a large deer all day, but he winded us 
late in the afternoon and gave us the 
“go by.” John made the trip with us. 

Saturday, we hunted about the same 
section of country with no better results. 
We felt reasonably certain that we were 
near deer, bear, elk, or moose, part of the 
time, but the snow was so crusted that we 
could not get close enough for a shot. The 
region hunted was not so rugged as the 
country we had previously covered, and it 
seemed to be the favorite haunt of deer 
and bear. There is undoubtedly a lot of 
game in this part of the foothills. 

Sunday was the last day in the moun- 
tains, and it was spent in trailing a large 
brown bear. The trail was discovered 
shortly after daylight, and followed with 
the utmost caution until late in the after- 
noon, when we aroused the bear from his 
bed, but he was able to make his escape 
without giving us so much as a glimpse 
of him. He was a most voracious feeder, 
for he had literally dug acres of ground 
in his search for herbs and grubs at the 
base of old stumps and under rocks and 
decayed logs. Often as long as twenty 
minutes were required to find the trail 
leading from the workings. Everything 
indicated that this bear was a large one, 
and we greatly regretted our failure to 
land him, but the snow was so badly 
crusted and noisy that it was impossible to 
get within gunshot of him. But we had a 
glorious hunt, anyway. The day had been 
bright and balmy and, although the bear 
escaped us, the hunt was a success from 
every other standpoint. 





More Thoughts from 
‘‘Horsefly”’ 
Gila Bend, Ariz. 

(this is a town not a exercise) 

EER Geo (or Editur) :—Aint it 

fierce to be dum. Here i am all 
balled up again about a lot of talk goin 
a round about is the B. S. (which also 
stands for  Bi-illogical Survey)  reely 
poisonin varmints, or is it game birds & 
animals an dogs what gets it. i mean the 
poison. 

Now the B. S. reports says that the 
birds dont like this poison grane and wont 
eat enuf to kill em so i guess the ded doves 
i seen must of died from lafin at so many 
hunters missin em this season. 

An they sure dont kill many good dogs 
becos they aint many good dogs. a corse 
most a these ignorant trappers an sech 
thinks their dogs is good but they are 
against advancement of sivilizashun if 
they aint willin to sacrifise a ol houn dog 
now an then. 

Geo. a big bizness like the sheep bizness 
must be protected. 

Now i seen some staggerin figgers the 
B. S. puts out which wll meby look to 
you lik “how old is Ann” so i will try to 
explain em. Now say a lam is worth 
$1000 an a koyote kills 100 every day, an 
fer easy figgerin say there is 300 days a 
year, so in a year by jist multiplyin you 
get 30,000 lams worth $30,000,000. Now 
if it only costs about $50 to poison this 
koyote why the sheepman—i mean the pub- 
lic—is saved $29,000,050. An if they 
poison 10,000 koyotes a yr why—well any- 
way a lot of trappers would have to starve 
to deth to be worth that much. 

Now if you are right good 
an have got as much time on your hans 
as som body in the B. S. you can figger 
it out to 10 yrs, 20 yrs, 50 yrs an ete. 


at figgers 


OW to be fare an absolutely keerect— 

lik the B. S. does—you got to subtract 
the dammage by the poison, say an oc- 
cashional dove, a houn dog or so, & meby 
a turkey. Now the hunters will probly kill 
the dove anyhow, if they kin hit it, the 
houn dog aint no good nohow, if it belongs 
to som body els, an the turkey are about 
all poisoned out anyhow so probly about 
39c would be about right to subtract. Now 
jist figger back the nomber of yrs the 
B. S. has been workin for the sheepmen, 
i mean the public, times yure answer by 
it an you got in round figgers jist how 
much the B. S. has saved to date. Then 
if you know how long the world will last— 
if you dont why ask the B. S.—an ditto the 
Koyotes, an you can figger how valuable 
to the country the B. S. claims it is. 

A corse i have talked to a lot of sheep 
herders an non of em hates koyotes lik the 
B. S. does becos hardly any of em has 
ever seen a koyote kill a sheep an all this 
poison fuss gives em a big laf. But most 
of the herders is Mexicans an knoin the 
ways of their natif country they under- 
stand. 

Since I got my last suit of “heavies” im 
fer passin a law to keep the sheep out of 
the cactus. If the herders didnt have ta 
spend so much time scatterin poison 
around meby they could keep better watch 
of the sheep. Yure gal, 
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Conference’s Antifirearms 
Law Derided 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Kindly note 

the Associated Press dispatch to the 
effect that the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
has approved for submission to the legis- 
latures of all states a firearms act which 
forbids carrying a concealed weapon “ex- 
cept in one’s place of abode or fixed place 
of business,” without a license. 

This law is unnecessary. Conditions 
vary greatly in different parts of the 
country. A law which might be suitable 
within the well-policed and closely built- 
up areas of metropolitan districts is whol- 
ly out of place im other sections. The 
matter is analogous to the liquor ques- 
tion. Local option should be decisive. 
No law which runs counter to the pre- 
vailing sentiment is ever enforced gen- 
erally, and, when enforcement is 
nessed, it is because some official or some 


person with influence is paying off a per- | 


sonal grudge. 

There is no sense in this artificial crea- 
tion of criminals. The ordinary man is 
law-abiding, and armed or not will not 
provoke a quarrel or abuse the right to 
carry a pistol or revolver. To require 
him to apply for a license to do so is 
to restrain the right, for the average per- 
son is unwilling to undergo the custom- 
ary browbeating and insult which accom- 
pany the performance of duty by the 
ordinary public official. 

It is my belief that most of these laws 
on the subject of firearms are proposed 
by mollycoddles who never fired a shot- 
gun in their lives, or who had to go to 
Plattsburg to learn which end of a rifle 
the bullet went into. Why not abolish 
the automobile, which kills a thousand 
for one that dies by gunfire? And why 
not ban water, since ten drown for one 
that is shot? Let the worthy Commis- 
sioners secure uniformity in commercial 
matters, if that will advantage us, but 
let them cease these efforts to increase 
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wit- | 


disrespect for law by making ridiculous | 


and unenforceable laws. 


Calif. M. A. McCuLtoucuH. 


Would Astonish the Natives | 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Hats off to 

Ashley Haines for his remarks in 
your October number regarding the alleged 
“doin’s” of Doc Carver and the wonder- 
ful (?) things that Raymond Thorp claims 
he has seen one of Quantrill’s guerrillas 
do. 

In the first place, any rifle shooter with 
any brains at all knows very well that 
such a feat as Carver claims to have done 
landing six shots from a .44 Winchester, 
Model 1873, on a buffalo, at 200 yards, 





and hearing all six shots strike said buf- | 


falo, then taking the gun down from his 
shoulder to watch the bullets hit—well, 
of all the damphool claims any man ever 
made, that takes the entire bakery. Come 
to think about it, I guess it was only five 
shots he said he fired. Well, if he could 
fire just two shots at 200 yards, hit a 
running buffalo (as he says he did), take 
his gun down, and see those two balls hit 


















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














RAPPERS 
T Get this/ 


I PAW 
=D% More 


If you didn’t ship me your furs last season you LOST 
+ ates even if you received full market value for every 
skin. 

You lost the 54 EXTRA I pay on all shipments of $50 and 
up. 5% ABOVE FULL MARKET PRICES. 

I can afford to pay a bonus for furs because I’m the largest 
receiver of raw furs in the East. I can use all the skins 
you catch, 

Send me your pelts this season and get that extra 5%. 
Get $52.50 for $50 worth —$105 for $100. ‘ 

And remember this. I pay the day your shipment is re 
ceived. I pay every penny—there are no deductions for 
commission, handling, transportation. _ see 

Clip coupon for my authentic price list, shipping tags, 
trappers hand book. All FREE. 

— LS SS TF 
MR. GEORGE I, FOX, (Personal) 
246 W. 30th St., New York 

Send me FREE items mentioned above, 

1 want to make more fur money this year. 


































(AMERICAN PONY) 


The Most Remarkable Outdoor 
Garments on the Market 
Positively rainproof and 
mothproof, are light in 
weight,and have warmth, 
utility, style—a combi- 
nation found only in 

King-oF UR. 

Fur blouses with fine 
leather sleeves, ful! 
ngthcoats,short coats for 
men, women and children. 
Explorers, sportsmen, golf- 
ers,and people fromall walk ¢ 
oflife use King-oF UR and 
approveit.About 3000 deal- 
ersrecommend it. 


Beautiful CATALOG FREE 


Showing remarkable range of 
style and utility garments. 
Write today for thisi nteresting 
catalog and style book. Your 
dealerwill gladly order the gar- 
ment you want, orifno 
King-oFUR dealer is near you, 
we willsee that you are sup- 
plied on approval. You take no 
chance when you buy 
King-o.FUR. (19) 


Edes King-oFUR Products 
Dept. OL. Dubuque, low 





Custom 
Tanning Dept. 
If you ownavaluable 
hide or skin, haveit 
Edetanned.OurCus- 
tom Tanning Dept. 
was established in 
1894, and we arerec- 
ognized as theleaders 
in Custom Tanning. 
Ask for Custom 
Catalog. 
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the buffalo—spat, spat!—even then he 
would be a liar of the first water. 
Brethering, it just can’t be did, and never 
was, I don't care who claims it was. 
Black powder was slow, compared to 
what is used nowadays, as we all know, 
but it wasn’t quite so slow as Doc Carver 
imagines it was. I am surprised indeed 
that old Doc never claimed that he could 
toss six glass balls into the air aad break 
‘em all with one bullet, 

And geegosh! That other claim of 
Thorp’s—that he has seen Allin Parmer, 
ex-Quantrill guerrilla, shoot twelve bullets 
from two Colt revolvers, at a distance of 
20 feet, into the muzzle of a 12 bore shot- 
gun—aw, come on, Thorp, be reasonable. 
You mean two—not twelve. If only old 
Allin were alive now, I’d be tickled pink 
to pay the railroad fare of both him and 
Thorp to Denver, where, with Ashley 
Haines, we would all repair to some quict 
spot and witness a performance that would 
astonish the natives. And if Thorp knows 
anybody else who can do that, my offer 
yet stands good. Railroad fare, hotel 
bills, big feed, and the best drinks Denver 
can dig up. 

Come on, Thorp, kin yuh? 

Calif. E, A. BrININSTOOL. 


Warning for Cold Storage 
Hunters 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—We read a 

great deal about too small caliber 
guns and poorly placed shots leaving a 
lot of game, especially deer, in the woods 
to die a lingering death and then rot. 
This is indeed bad. But is this not al- 
most as bad? We operate a cold storage 
plant, and for years we have allowed the 
local hunters who were successful in 
getting their deer to hang it in storage 
without charge. Not one-half of the meat 
that is placed in storage is ever taken out 
to be eaten. It must be that they get 
tired of eating it and forget it, or maybe 
just get tired, for we have called them on 
the phone without getting any action. 
Finally the meat is condemned and 
thrown out. Our storage temperature is 
only 28 degrees, and meat should not 
be kept over six weeks. This is ex- 
plained to them at the time that the veni- 
son is received. The main thing is that 
they won't eat the meat, and they won't 
give it to their friends or to charity; 
therefore, it is wasted. It is true that 
this does not cause any suffering on the 
part of the animal, but it is just as waste- 
ful as though the deer died and rotted 
in the woods. I would estimate that last 
year we condemned and threw out over 
half a ton of meat that would have been 
good if used in time. H. P. AUSTIN. 
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Doe Protects Geese 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—A 


tecting geese was a new one 
Is it new to you? 

We keep twelve decoy geese at a ranch 
on the Palo Duro Canyon, where the 
owner, Mr. Cox, has a tame buck and 
doe white-tailed deer. These deer and our 
geese have been together in the same pas- 
ture for about seven months. 

Sunday before last, we went down to 
clip the wings of the geese to prevent 
their flying away. We found the doe had 
two tiny speckled fawns about two days 
old. She did not object to our going into 
the pen and petting them. In fact, she 
seemed very gentle and friendly. 

We then went out and corralled the 
geese, some 150 yards from the deer pen. 


doe pro- 
to me. 
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Four of us were catching them one by 
one, and Mr. Maynard was clipping them 
as I held them. Every goose made a ter- 
rific squawking as if he were being killed. 
We were on the third goose and were 
squatted on the ground, when suddenly 
the doe came from behind me and jumped 
squarely on my back. She was breathing 
hard, and evidently in a fighting mood. 
It looked as though she were about to 
rise on her hind legs and strike. Need- 
less to say, we dropped the goose. The 
doe made a couple of hurried jumps after 
the goose as it departed, evidently to get 
it away from there, and then she came 
back and patrolled the ground between 
the four of us for several minutes, walk- 
ing back and forth like a policeman who 
had stopped a fight and proposed to see 
that it didn’t start again. And it didn’t, 
for she looked like she meant business. 
There was no more clipping till Mr. 
Cox, the owner of the doe, came up and 
petted her and talked to her, and per- 
suaded her to go back to her fawns. 
It was a new and interesting experience 
to us. O. J. CLARK, 
Tex. 


Fakers 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—You seem: to 

have some one on your staff with a 
grudge against newspapers, or some one 
with an_ infallibility-superiority complex 
whose efforts I believe distinctly distaste- 
ful to a portion of your readers. 

You repeatedly print news stories or ex- 
cerpts for the purpose of ridicule. With 
the merits of any individual item I am not 
concerned; but I can say that the idea, to 
my mind, fails to raise a reader’s opinion 
of your magazine. Your writers are sup- 
posed to know their game and woodcraft 
without showing off about it. 

I think your little feature, “With the 
Nature Fakers,” devoted to this particular 
type of display, is objectionable. I am say- 
ing so because [ do not like to have my 
appreciation of a good magazine marred. 

Pex. RayMonpD Brooks. 


Book Reviews 


Miniature Boat Building, by Albert C. Leitch. 
Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New York. 235 
pages, illustrated. $3. 

A concise, practical treatise covering in detail 
the construction of working models of eleven 
famous racing, sail and power boats and their 
power plants; model making in general, its history, 
latest simplified methods, etc. Illustrated by 500 
progressive dimensioned drawings and full-size 
diagrams. The author is naval architect at 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


Fur Farming for Profit, by Frank G. Ash- 
brook. The Macmillan Co., New York. 300 
pages, illustrated. $4. 


NESTING WOODCOCK 
Kodak study by Harry Pagett which 
nicely illustrates the woodcock’s blend- 
ing, protective coloration 


The author is the head of the U. S. Division 
of Fur Resources. It is a valuable contribution 
to the science of fur farming. All subjects that 
might conceivably come under the head of com- 
mercial breeding of all species in the U. S. are 
thoroughly covered. 


D. Marson. 
199 pages, il- 


Fishing for Salmon, by Cyril 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 
lustrated. $3. 


Explaining practical modern methods for tak- 
ing salmon in England. Sample chapters: Life 
History of the Salmon; Locating Fish; Wading 
and Casting; Spinning for Salmon; Shrimp Fish- 
ing; Improving a Salmon Beat. 


Skis and Skiing, by Elon Jessup. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York City. 224 pages, illus- 
trated. $3. 

The most up-to-date and thorough book on 
skiing that has come to our attention. Sample 
chapters: Level Snow Gliding; Standstill Turns; 
Braking with Sticks; Telemark and Christiania 
Swings; Skijoring; How to Buy Skis; Foot 
Bindings. 





Webster L. Marble 


NOTHER of the old-time sports- 
men has gone to “the happy 
hunting grounds.” Webster L. Mar- 
ble, founder and president of the 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., of Glad- 
stone, Mich., passed away during the 
last month at his hunting lodge on 
Round Lake, Mich. Surrounded as 
he was during his last hours by 
woods, waters and all the natural 
beauties which had been a large part 


of his ‘ife, a more fitting spot could 
not have been selected for a great 
sportsman’s demise. 

Through perseverance, a thorough 
knowledge of woodcraft, and an in- 
domitable will and business sagacity 
he has left behind—in the Marble 
Arms & Mfg. Co.—a monument that 
will survive for generations. His 
son, Floyd M. Marble, and James 
T. Jones remain at the head of the 
concern which he founded over 30 
years ago, and which was first made 
famous by the manufacture of the 
well-known Marble Pocket Axe. 

Like all his admirers and friends, 
we extend to his family and his busi- 
ness associates our deepest sym- 
pathy. 





























T IS almost a question of playing 


upon a one-stringed lute when it 

comes to this subject of style on 
point. I have alluded to it frequently; 
too frequently some may think, but, if it 
is the highest type of performance that 
we are seeking in the finished bird dog, 
then this quality is one of the esthetic 
requirements, especially to those who are 
fastidious and place artistic performance 
over the mere matter of filling the game 
bag. To those whose motto is “get your 
bird in any manner or at any cost, never 
mind how the dog does it,” these lines 
are not addressed, but rather to those 
who do their shooting in the most ap- 
proved fashion and over dogs of the kind 
called “class.” 

But do not misunderstand me. Class 
does not mean range and speed inordi- 
nately applied, but in keeping with the 
requirements of the country and the con- 
ditions that are confronted. Which means 
that the dog must always hunt to the 
best interests of the gunner behind him. 
It means, furthermore, that he is equally 
adept in hunting the bevies as well as the 
singles and, finding them, he must lo- 
cate accurately, with style and intensity, 
and, when it comes to the question of 
manners, he must be trained to be steady 
to wing and shot. Some shooters say 
they do not care whether a dog breaks 
shot or not, so long as they get results, 
but the gunner looking for the finer ac- 
complishments will not tolerate this in 
his dog, and there is no excuse for do- 
ing so. 

The question of style may be inter- 
preted in various ways. A dog need not 
necessarily hold his head aloft and his 
flag high, so long as he is intent on his 
game, but, on the other hand, he must 
not have that low-headed, crouching, 
timid manner that denotes wrong train- 
ing. At the present day, style in its best 
form is interpreted by the high and lofty 
attitude, and, the higher a dog holds his 
head and flag, the 
more admiration he 
evokes. Style in 
pointing like styles 
in wearing apparel, 
are more or less 
mutable. Years ago 
the dog’s point was 
described as with 
“head stretched out 
like an an adder, 
tail on a level with 
his back”; but in 
the last analysis, 
no matter how 
much one may ad- 
mire the “lofty 
air,” the dog that 
is absolutely posi- 
tive on his game 
and intent in his 
general demeanor, 
denoting fearless- 
ness and_ confi- 
dence in himself, is 
the one that will 





The setter dog, Piccolo Pete, owned by Puedes H. Bishop. Jr., 
puppy, unspoiled and unafraid’’ 





conducted hy 
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Style 
By A. F. Hochwalt 





Chief’s Lad Whitestone, owned by W. H. 

McNaughton, secretary the Pointer 

Club of America. The approved modern 
style on point 


always give satisfaction in gunning as 
well as in field trials, though, all else 
being equal, the high-headed, high-tailed 
dog may be placed above the other kind. 


OT a week passes that I do not re- 

ceive a letter or two in which the 
puzzled novice asks questions about this 
pointing business. Recently one wrote: 
“My dog hunts well and he seems to have 
a good nose, for he finds birds, but after 
pointing them, the moment I approach, 
the dog crouches down in fear and some- 
times actually rolls over on his side.” 
Manifestly, that dog’s education was con- 
ducted with a birchen rod and the wonder 
of it is that the dog will remain near his 
birds at all, for such actions on game 
denote a close approach to the blinker. 
Another writes: “My dog never flushes a 
bird, and he never made a mistake in his 


life. I broke him myself and broke him 
to suit me.” Accompanying his com- 
placent statement were a few  photo- 





Pasadena. 


graphs, one of them showing the dog 
actually “bellying” up to his game in fear 


and trepidation, lest he might approach 
too closely and flush his game, another 
showing the dog pointing, standing with 
head and tail almost touching the ground 
and evidently expecting every moment to 
receive some kind of punishment for cer- 
tain things that happened in the early days 
of his education, or breaking, I should 
say, for such dogs are, in the real sense 
of the word, broken and not trained. 

Style, per se, is an inherited trait to 
a large extent, some families of setters 
and pointers having distinct peculiarities 
of their own. The trembling touch of a 
rare violinist can not be taught; neither 
can style and character in a dog, though 
it may be improved and enhanced by the 
experienced and careful trainer. By the 
same token it may become cramped and 
devoid of individuality, the dog assum- 
ing a cowed, sneaking, cringing attitude, 
his actions in general denoting that his 
mental processes have become obsessed 
with abject terror due to harsh treat- 
ment at some time in his young life. This 
is the state that the first correspondent’s 
dog was in at the time he wrote the let- 
ter. 


S FOR the dog never making a mis- 

take in his life, I am always dubious 
of this type. Beware of the man who 
never made a mistake in his life; such as 
these never rise above the level of medi- 
ocrity, and the same applies with equal 
force to the bird dog. Any setter or point- 
er puppy will flush and chase when he is 
young, and some of them get well along 
in age before the habit is entirely over- 
come, but when an individual like this 
finally is finished in the proper manner, 
by using the check collar and cord at 
the psychological time and never allow- 


ing the pupil to become cowed, he will 
in most cases retain all of his natural 
style and boldness. 


Every young set 


ter or pointer 
should be regarde: 
as an _ individual, 


and the experienced 
handler will 
learn, by studying 
his pupil, just how 
far he may go with 
each in the matter 
of using the imple- 
ments of training 
or in the punish 
ment that is meted 
out. 

The bold fearless 
dog, 
heart and courage, 
will go to his game 
in a confident man- 
ner, and, catching 
scent, he may hesi- 
tate for a moment, 
but making sure 
of the body scent 
he will soon learn 


soon 


possessing 


“The point of a 


he finest 
CO GIET 
for him 


case of Ken-L-Ra- 















wns What a treasure of 

delectable goodness for 

him. Forty-eight shining 
cans containing, what famous dog men have pronounced 
—‘‘The world’s finest dog food!’’ 

Fresh raw meat—wholesome cereals, pure cod liver 
oil, charcoal and other vital food elements, are scien- 
tifically balaneed and perfectly cooked. Thus, your dog 
receives the correct propor- 
tions of vitamins, proteins, 
and carbohydrates when you 
feed him  Ken-L-Ration. 

Buy it by the case and save 
money. See your dealer or 
write us. 


CHAPPEL BROS., INC. 


112 Peoples Ave., Rockford, [ll 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 








| HUNTERS — | 


Coonhounds trained in 
Okaw river bottoms and 
hills. Combination fur 
hunters on coon, opossum 
and skunk. Still trailers, 
day broken. Old cooners, 
Youngsters nicely started. 
Pure bred American Fox 
hounds for sale and at 
stud. Shipped on trial for 
approval. Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Write 


“Desk 6 Ramsey, nl. | 





|L. J. Adams, 
















DOGS OF QUALITY 


Wire Hair Foxterriers, Scotch Terriers, 
Chow Chows, St. Bernards, Black New- 
foundlands, Great Danes, Irish Terriers, 
Boston Terriers, English Bulls, $15 to $35, 
Smoot coated Foxterriers, small type White 
Eskimo’s rare beauties, Toy White Silk 
Poodles small kind, Scotch Collies, Bird Dogs 
broken and Pups, $10 up state Wants, We 
ship anywhere, ESTABLISHED 27 Years. 


American Kennels, Lansdale, Pa. 

















White Collie Pups -~_ 


The most beautiful sneci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 





Comrade Farm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 





Rabbit Dogs 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of rabbit 
dogs than is usually found are invited to get in touch 


with us about our beagles, bassets, harriers, foxhounds 
and spaniels thoroughly trained and field broken by ex- 
perts. We also have combination hunters on rabbits, 
pheasants and partridges. Our dogs are being worked 
every day and each dog is in tip-top condition. Prices 
$25.00 to $75.00 each, shipped on trial with safe de- 


livery guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRUE, OHIO 








HERMOSA KENNELS 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
‘*The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 

Denver, Colorado | 














Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 






A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 


Druggists or mail, 50c. 
NEWBURGH. N. ¥ 
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how closely he may approach before 
coming to a final stand. When he is cer- 
tain, if his spirit has not been broken, he 
will become rigid, his head and flag will 
go up higher as the scent becomes strong- 
er, every muscle will become tense, and 
he will almost tell you by his actions if 
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“Here are your birds”; and 
that is what is meant by style on point. 
One bird killed over such a dog is worth 
a dozen that may be brought to bag 
over the slipshod kind; at least this is 
so to the man who admires the highest 
type of performance. 


not in words, 


Confessions of a Kennel Keeper 
By Carl E. Smith 


Part 4. 


YING is always an unnatural con- 
dition for the dog, not conducive to 
exercise or freedom of motion, and 
provides much too limited a territory. It 
should never be done for any considerable 


| length of time, and only as a last resort. 


Pens, especially pens of goodly size, ap- 
proximate some of the advantages of free- 
dom without some of its dangers. One of 
the big advantages of a good pen is some- 
times overlooked—it not only keeps your 
dogs in, but it keeps the other dogs out. 
A dog tied is clearly at great disadvantage 
in fighting with other dogs that rush in 
upon him, and he is at the mercy of the 
diseases brought by every stray that comes 
along. Pens are thus a protection, as well 
as the best means of allowing some neces- 
sary liberty of movement, and if they be 
double wired, with the outer wire some 
inches from the inner one, much of the 
dangers of catching diseases from other 
dogs nosing through the wire to yours will 
be avoided. 

The kind of materials used will depend 
upon your means and your tastes; how 
fancy, as well as how strong, you wish to 
make them, and the size and strength of 
the dog. Keep in mind that you wish to 
keep other dogs out as well as yours in, 
so make them high enough and _ strong 
enough, and be sure to have the mesh of 


| the wire small enough to hold in the size 


of dog you will place in your pen. Visitors 
to our kennels often look at our short- 
legged basset hounds and then at the tall 
pens and ask, “Do you need such high 
fences to keep them from jumping out?” 
And I answer, “No, but I need them that 
high to keep some wandering coon hounds 
and collies from jumping in.” Several 
boards, of material that will not rot quick- 
ly, run along as baseboards, sunk into the 
ground a few inches, will usually prevent 
digging under; and when the ends are 
nailed or bolted to the posts, and the lower 
edge of the wire fence stapled to this base- 
board, the arrangement is very secure for 
the ground side of your pen. If vou are 
raising terriers or other breeds that dig a 
great deal, you may have to sink your 
boards some distance. Throwing water 
into a hole they are digging will usually 
stop that particular digging for a time, if 
you are there to catch them at it. I also 
find that the cheap oil from drained crank 


| cases is better yet, and lasts longer. A line 


| the top. 


‘ 


or strip of such oil, poured along the en- 
tire inside of your pen, will not only dis- 
courage digging, but is good disinfectant. 


AY THE top of your pen, pieces of scant- 
ling or slats, slanting inward and with 
a number of strands of wire strung thereon 
around the pen, will take care of the 
further guarding of entrance or exit over 
Barbed wire for such purpose is 
even more secure. 

It is sometimes desirable to lock the 
pens, not with the idea of making it im- 
possible to steal the dogs, but making it 
more difficult to do so, and more likely to 
call attention to the one who would have 
| to break or cut his way in. Locking pens 
| also prevents the entrance of mere 


Pens and Their Equipment 


meddlers. A strong door, good hasp, and 
good padlock make it considerably more 
difficult to get at dogs that are inclosed 
in a heavy wire pen. The average dog will 
make a lot of fuss over some one climbing 
over into or breaking into his pen, when 
he will be little disturbed if the intruder 
can just open the gate and walk in, in the 
usual way. 

When possible, double wiring of pens 
is highly desirable, having the two layers 
of wire about 4 inches apart. This is part- 
ly to secure greater strength, but more 
to prevent the transmission of diseases 
from wandering loose dogs to yours by 
their nosing together, as dogs always do, 
thus making them the most disease-sus- 
ceptible of all domestic animals. Double 
Wiring your pens may help save you from 
losses from contracting pneumonia, dis- 
temper, etc. 

Better still would be a set of pens en- 
tirely surrounded at some distance by the 
heavy fence of a larger exercise yard, i 
which the dogs could be allowed to romp 
under favorable conditions and oversight— 
the remainder of the time being spent in 
the usual pens, clear inside and removed 
from outside interference or infection. 


HE furnishings of the pen or exercise 

yard are simple, but necessary: Feed 
pans, of course, and water bucket, preferably 
ot the flare-topped sort, and securely held at 
the top by one nail driven into a post or 
baseboard, on the inside of the fence, but 
so it can be filled by pouring through the 
fence from the outside. (A _ flare-topped 
l-gallon lard bucket is fine. It can be 
turned on the nail, to upset and clean.) 
Being of flare-topped shape, the applica- 
tion of hot water to the outside, when 
it is overturned, makes the ice drop out of 
it quite readily in the frozen winter season, 
for cleaning and refilling with water. 

A shade tree or some artificial shade is 
necessary in the dog pen, but not too much 
shade—the dogs need sunlight, too. A bench 
or some boxes placed in the middle of the 
open, sunlit portion of the pen make fine 
“sunning benches” for the dogs, and you'll 
be surprised how the dogs enjoy them. 
Dogs should not be required to spend all 
their time upon the cold, damp ground, 
especially in winter, so will sun themselves 
more if given a bench. We make a prac- 
tice of sweeping the snow off ours after a 
new snowfall, so find the dogs enjoy this 
dry and elevated place the more when the 
ground is covered with snow. Summer or 
winter, the sunning bench is a necessary 
adjunct; it should even be provided for 
the unfortunate dog that has to be tied, 
rather than penned. 

Shrubbery, vines, and other bits of land- 
scape gardening around can make the dog’s 
pen attractive rather than an unsightly 
spot on the landscape, but beware of sur- 
rounding it too thickly with vines and 
shrubbery, and thus making it too damp or 
too much inclosed, and so unhealthy; re- 
member, it was made for the dog. Fre- 
quent cleaning, throwing in disinfectant, 
along with air-slaked lime over the pen, 
will prevent it having an offensive odor. 

















Pointing, the Body Scent 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE setter or pointer that has a flawless | 

nose, and has not been ruined by im- 
perfect training or an inexperienced teach- 
er, will point his birds, especially bevies, 
with a high head, and show absolute ri- 
gidity and intensity. The habitual false 
pointer or one that feels his way tentatively 
with nose to the ground when he strikes 
the foot scent of birds is afflicted either 
with impaired olfactory organs or he has 
acquired this uncertainty of action on 
game through overcautioning or severe 
punishment by his trainer. In such cases 
the dog is afraid to use his own initiative, 
but has come to depend upon his master to 
do the finding of the bevy. | 

In any event, the low-nosed, uncertain 
dog is not the type that appeals to the 
lover of the highest class of work, in a 
gunning companion. Given a good nose by 
nature and heredity, and properly trained, 
no dog will point stanchly on foot scent. 
He may check for a moment or two as 
this elusive scent strikes his nostrils the 
moment he crosses the path of a moving 
bevy, but this will act only as a guide, for 
the wise animal will promptly understand 
that the birds are close by, and he lifts his 
head, feeling for the body scent, for, having 
absolute confidence in himself, he is not 
fearful of flushing, for he has not been 
made overcautious, and he knows that 
when he approaches within pointing dis- 
tance of them the scent will be in the air, 
and he will stop and point rigidly the 








“The birds are near—’’ Rex’s Tar- 
hellia, owned by T. Carey Baily, Balti- 
more 


moment he encounters it. It is true he 
may draw on trail of a running bevy, go- 
ing at a moderate pace until he comes with- 
in the circle of the scent and then he 
knows by intuition and the functioning of 
his nose that the birds are no longer run- 
ning. 


HESE finer qualities of the bird dog 

come through his natural faculties and 
the experience he has had under a master 
who understands. Perhaps he has made 
many mistakes before coming to this degree 
of perfection, but with dogs it is very much 
like humans; they profit by mistakes, and, 
as Elbert Hubbard says, “The greatest 
mistake a man can make is to be continu- 
ally fearing that he will make one.” 

How frequently we see dogs that have 
been spoiled by this overly careful handling 
on the part of the trainer. The moment 
the young setter or pointer checks on foot 
scent the trainer begins yelling and cau- 
tioning him, exhorting him to be steady 
and urging him to “Whoa,” until the young 
pupil loses all of his initiative or should 
he accidentally flush the birds the severe 
punishment that is frequently meted out to 
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A NEW FENCE 


FOR SMALL DOGS 
- « LOW PRICED 


Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy 
enough for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 
in. by 2 in.) to hold suckling puppies. The fabric has the same strong 
“square deal” knot as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climable Mesh which 
is recommended for larger breeds. 

The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other 
weave of the same mesh and gauge. Remember Crown sells all types 
of wire fencing direct at wholesale prices. Write now for the new 
Crown catalog of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1052 Tyler St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


pel BOOK Beart 


A valuable, illustrated 104 page treatise— 


based upon over 50 years experience in 
the treatment and feeding of dogs. | 
There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you need ~ 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us + 








For Free book write 


GLOVERS Medicines & Food 





Imperial 
DOG MEDICINES | ff The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
119 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y, fective remedies for all dog ailments. 


Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
| & Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
| Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 














GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


























W Oo R M S QUICKLY REMOVED 
WITH HARCO 
This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both dogs 
and pups, removes hook and round worms. (Tetrachlor- 
lene). Mailed you in assorted size capsules $1. Ask for 
Harco literature describing other dog medicines at same 





t 

prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; Mange Remedy $1; Tape- 
wormer $1; Laxatives 50c. Order direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded—the Harco plan that has 
made thousands of Harco users. 


HARRISON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Dept. 73 uincy, Illinois. 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 


dosage. Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 





WRK A en OR Oe 


All BREEDS REL/SH PERFECTION 
a7 i f 









Ez ‘ 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Sporting Gods and Feed Stores everywhere. 
Order localiy, or if you prefer, we wil! ship 
5 ibs. 6Oc, or 10 ibs. $1.00 
weuanes tin the United States, all c' 





int f es 
. Your dogs or puppies will relish 
CTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 

ready for use—all you do is feed 


Tie | PLENTY OF PEP! 
Miller’s A-1 Foods will keep your dog in 

WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES better health and condition during the winter 
Sired by ' , ? months. Send for free dog book and samples. 
IMPORTED WINNERS 

















At stud Caswell Desert Sand, FREE Battle Creek 
Bang. «+ Fee $25.00 SAMPLES _Dog Food Co. 


1250 State St. 
Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


Strong, healthy, playful puppies. 
Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 

Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KENNELS, Toledo, Ohio 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of night 
dogs than is usually found are invited to get in touch 
with us about our coonhounds and combination hunters - erm 


trained by experts on wild game along river bottoms. 
We have both open and silent trailers that are being UNTING HOUNDS 
worked every night and each dog is in tip-top condition. 

$15 and up 


Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each, shipped on trial with safe 
‘ Trial. Supplies. Catalog Free- 














delivery guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS LaRUE, OHIO | Dixie Kennels, Inc., FM57_Herrick, Ill. 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to z 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 


KEEP , : penned 


CURE DOG. ‘DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 





AIREDALES 


Airedales 
dependability 
watch-dogs, 

dales 
We 

greed puppies. 
iels 


are noted for their intelligence, loyalty 

They have no equals as 
companions, hunters, retrievers. 
represent the 
specialize in highly trained dogs and choice 
Also coonhounds, beagles, harriers, 
Safe delivery and 


Our 


and  fox-terriers. 


guaranteed. 


LaRUE KENNELS _ 


KAPO DOG MATS 


and 
combination 
Aire- 
world’s greatest and best blood-lines. 
pedi- 
span- 
satisfaction 


LaRUE, OHIO 





Reward Loyalty with Kindness 


A warm, soft Kapo mattress will keep 
your dog (or cat) off the cold, hard floor 
Filled with clean, vermin-proof Ceibasilk 
Made in round and oval shapes in all 
Priced from $1.90 up. Send for 
» circular to 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
156 Second St. 


E. Cambridge, Mass. 


| 


| reprimanded, 


| proper 
| habits may become fixed according to the 
| opportunities that the dog has. 
| mal 





under 
| 














Pol 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 


different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed, 

Valuable information showing how to 
use the mails to secure orders and in- 
quiries for your products or services is 


given. 
Write for FREE Copy 


R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest | | City Directory Publishers in the 
rid. es in Principal Cities 
Mailing List Compiters—-Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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Airedale, Setter and Hound 


By Warren H. Miller 
160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1. Concentrate on your hunt- 
ing dogs and let the rest go. This book 
tells you how to raise and train these 
breeds from puppyhood to maturity and 
there is also a chapter on the Pointer 
and Irish Setter. You will need this 
book if you are thinking of keeping 
hunting dogs. Send your order and 
remittance to 
ites” LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 
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| hunting is 


| trained for two or 


| in the order 
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him by the inexperienced or excitable 
trainer will very often make a false-pointer 
or even a blinker out of him. On the 
other hand, if the dog, while he is still 
young and inexperienced, is allowed to flush 
a bevy occasionally, and is not too severely 
he will learn how to dis- 
criminate between foot and body scent, and 
will be able to judge just how closely he 
may approach his birds. 

It is all a matter of experience and 
education, and thus good or bad 


The nor- 
setter or pointer, possessing all his 
natural functions, should become in time a 


| high-headed, positive dog on his game, and 


Doc’s Frank, one-time famous setter, 
in the foreground. Hewas always sure 
of his bird 


not the slipshod, cowed, uncertain animal 
that one so often encounters among aver- 
age shooting dogs brought up and trained 
wrong ideals. The illustrations 
shown here are of dogs that are not afraid 
to approach their game with high heads. 
They have the body scent in their nostrils, 
and they are sure of themselves. 


. 
Queries 
Training the Cocker Spaniel 

Editor:—I have just bought a cocker spaniel 
and will thank you if you will answer the 
following questions: (1) What kinds of game 
the cocker spaniel best suited for? 
(2) My dog was the smallest of the litter. Does 
that make any difference? (3) Will she make 
a good duck retriever? (4) Does cold and icy 
weather affect them? (5) Can a cocker be 
more different kinds of game? 
(6) Is it difficult to train a cocker? (7) What 
shall I feed her? (8) When shall I start 

training ?—M. G. P., New York. 


—Before answering your questions, al- 
low me to suggest that since this breed (and 
probably dogs in general) seem to be unfamiliar 
to you, it might be well for you to procure all 
the literature you can on this handsome and 
useful variety, otherwise you are likely to make a 
failure in your efforts. Replying to your queries 
asked: (1) For all kinds of upland 
game and waterfowl shooting. (2) Obviously, it 
will make a difference, especially when it comes 
to hunting the heavy coverts, or in retrieving the 
larger varieties of game. (3) That depends 
largely upon her own individuality and how well 
her trainer understands how to develop her best 
qualities. (4) Manifestly, a small dog of this 
variety can not stand the rough usage of some 
of the more rugged ones. (5) Yes. (6) Not 
for anyone who understands the art, provided the 
dog is of average intelligence. (7) If you have 
but one dog the scraps: from the table should be 
sufficient. (8) The preliminary lessons of the 
cocker may begin at three months of age.— 
Ao Foo. 


Answer: 


Eskimo Huskies 
If the correspondent who wrote us some time 
ago about Eskimo huskies will communicate with 
us again, we may very likely be able to put him 
in touch with several breeders of this variety.— 


A. 





Health 


of your Dos 
ho wots, by? 
A.A.Hermann.DY.S. 


Treatment for Sarcoptic Mange 
Question:—My dog has sarcoptic mange. 
vise treatment.—D. P. T., Fla. 


Answer :—Give the dog a sponge bath two times 
a week in a 2 per cent Kreso dip solution. 
Apply sparingly once daily a mixture of 3 ounces 
powdered sulphur in 1 pint carbonized Tubricating 
oil. Give internally a 5-grain tablet of sodium 
citrate, three times daily. After each bath, sup- 
ply a clean bed to avoid reinfestation. If moist, 
eczematous areas are evident, swab with a satu- 
rated solution of salicylic acid in alcohol.—A. A. 
i. 


Ad- 


Have Condition Diagnosed 
Question:—My coon hound was bitten on the 
leg below the kneecap, two months ago. An 
egg-sized swelling has appeared. Advise treat- 


ment.—J. L. S., N. J. 


Answer:—Tumors are firm and hard to the 
touch, and usually freely movable over a wide 
area. An enlargement of the joint capsule with 
synovia would, of course, encircle the joint, and 
should not be lanced, as an open joint would re- 
sult. Removal of such fluid with a small, sterile 
hypodermic needle by a skilled surgeon would be 
advisable. If between joints, soft, rapidly grow- 
ing, and indicating a fluid content, it should be 
lanced and completely drained of pus. Often 
encapsulated pus following a bite will have a 
tumor-like appearance.—A. A. 


Nervousness Excites Salivation 
Question:—Our bird dog, though apparently 
healthy, drools long ropes of saliva constantly 
from his mouth. Advise treatment.—J. F. H., 
Kans. 


Answer:—Dogs perspire from the mucosa of 
the mouth, the tongue, and the pads on the nose 
and paws, and mucin is secreted with the saliva. 
Nervousness also excites salivation. Belladonna 
checks secretions, and 3 or 4 drops of tincture of 
belladonna may be given in water, two times 
daily. This will probably prove effective.—A. 
A, i 

Treatment for Delayed Menstruation 

Question:—My springer was in season for only 
four days last January, and has not whelped 
pups since July, 1929. What can I do to get 
her to menstruate? 


Answer:—Normal menstruation occurs normal- 
ly at six-month intervals, but may be delayed by 
improper foods, lack of vitamins, obesity, cystic 
ovaries, septic metritis, etc. Feed generously on 
raw beef and bones, raw eggs, and cottage cheese. 
Give a small Yohimbine compound tablet two 
times daily, and if possible kennel her awhile with 
a menstruating female.—A. A. H. 


May Be Chronic Eczema 
Question:—My dog has a skin eruption on low- 
er jaw and chest that does not respond to treat- 
ment with stock dip. Advise treatment.—C. N. 
Kes he 


Answer:—Your collie 
eczema, which requires 
as local treatment. 
remedies containing 
eczema, and_ should 


probably has chronic 
careful dieting as well 
All creosote dips and mange 
tar and oils aggravate 
be avoided. Sponge the 
affected areas with a lotion of 1 ounce each of 
tannic acid, salicylic acid, and chloral hydrate, 
in a quart of bathing alcohol, 4 ounces of glycer- 
ine, and a pint of water. Give 15 drops of Fowl- 
er’s solution and 5 grains citrate of soda, three 
times daily. Withhold cooked, starchy, fatty, or 
sweetened foods, and feed solely on raw foods.—- 
ra. See 2 
Treatment for Fleas 

Question:—My dog is covered with fleas, which 
return in a day or two, every time I rid him 
of them. Advise treatment.—R. E. B., Iowa. 


Answer:—To eliminate fleas effectively, the 
breeding places must be treated as thoroughly as 
the dog. They breed by depositing eggs under 
the floor of the kennel, in cracks between boards, 
and in bedding. Treat the under side of the 
boards with a creosote oil or strong dip. Apply 
insect powder liberally to his skin once daily.— 


A. A. i. 











“SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


In Re the Moccasin 

Question:—I have been keeping up with your 
department for a good while now and most of 
the queries and answers are concerned with 
reptiles from the Middle States and to the West 
Coast regions. I would like to know a few par- 
ticulars as to the habits of the southern mocca- 
sin (Agkistrodon piscivorus). 

First, as to temperament. Does the moccasin 
ever attack without provocation? I have fished 
southern lakes and streams for over ten years 
with the good luck to have escaped being bitten 
so far. In this time I have rarely seen a snake 
of the species to which I am referring throw 
himself into a coil or other defensive position. 
Are these observations considered correct? 

In the second place, does the moccasin neces- 
sarily have to throw his body into a coil to strike 
accurately and with distance? I have seen this 
argued so many times that I would like to know 
what authorities on the subject believe. 

It is a proven fact that a snake can 
a deadly bite under water, is it not? There is 
a popular opinion to the contrary here, and I 
have had many heated arguments on this phase. 
While arguments are mentioned, the differences 
of opinion on the ability to strike effectively from 
the true coiled position have caused many a con- 
troversy.—Nat Waller, Ala. 


register 


Answer:—The cottonmouth moccasin is a very 
pugnacious snake, but does not go out of its 
way to attack. Cottonmouths do not show very 
much fear, but frequently assume a defensive 
attitude, coiled up with the head thrown back and 
the mouth wide open. The coiling of any snake 
to strike is nothing more than assuming a posi- 
tion which enables the snake to reach some object 
which may be some distance away. When a 
snake is in a more or less recurved position, it 
has a much wider biting range than when almost 
straight. 

If you step on a snake when it is under 
water, it can and will inflict just as dangerous 
a bite as when on land. I have been poisoned 
several times, and my worst bite was inflicted 
under water.—W. A. B. 

Cottonmouth Moccasin Not Found in Wiscon- 
sin 

Editor:—Is there such a thing as water moc- 
casin in Wisconsin? Are they poisonous? I 
have been under the impression that the real 
water moccasin is only found in the southern 
states. Some of our trout streams here are 
full of these snakes. Some fishermen say that 
they have seen these snakes hanging from limbs 
overhanging the streams. They resemble the 
pine snake. They say they have even seen them 
on limbs at night.—J. G. Hagen, Wis. 

Answer:—The cottonmouth moccasin, a danger- 
ous snake, is not found as far north as Wisconsin. 

The name ‘moccasin’ is very commonly ap- 
plied to several species of water snakes which 
are absolutely harmless and not related to the 
cottonmouth. 

The banded water 
common water snake, 


snake, a variety of the 
is the species found in Wis- 


consin. 

These snakes are very conspicuously marked 
until they reach the adult stage, turning to a 
solid, somber hue as they grow old. It is in the 


younger specimens that you have noted the 
eral resemblance to pine snakes.—W. A. B. 
Food for Snakes 

Editor:—We have in captivity one snake which, 
as nearly as we can classify, is a corn or west- 
ern mouse snake, also a common black water 
snake. 

These snakes are from 12 to 18 inches long and 
we can not get them to eat frogs or worms. 
What can you suggest for food? As the snakes 
are small, we have even chopped up the frogs, 
but they will not touch them.—Bud Marsh, Calif. 

Answer:—Your corn snake should be fed 
small, live, warm-blooded creatures, such as young 
birds or mice. Practically all of the water snakes 
are ready feeders in captivity. Nearly all our 


gen- 


snakes stop feeding as winter approaches, even 
though they are kept in warm quarters. The in- 
stinctive inclination to hibernate automatically 


sends many off their feed, and it becomes neces- 
sary to feed the snakes artificially. This method 


requires considerable patience and experience 
to be successful, and, unless you have a very 
special reason for wishing to keep snakes, I 


would advise you to give up the idea —W. A. B. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSER- 
TION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. No advertisement inserted for less than 
ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an end- 
less number of accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preceding date of issue. For the protection 
of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by 
thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and you will find 
this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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ORDER YOUR SUPPLY OF 
MONTCALM RINGNECKS NOW 


Ringnecks of the Montcalm strain are 
superior birds. They are thick set, strong 
in flight, hardy, withstanding rigorous win- 
ters. They will stay within reasonable 
bounds if provided with regular food sup- 
ply and cover. 

These birds, developed at 
excel in brilliant color, are 
idd materially to the 
shooting preserve. 


‘“GAME FARMING” 
By Horace Mitchell 
A text-book telling how to raise: 
Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks & 
Ornamental Birds 


by the most up-to-date and economical 
methods 


Completely illustrated. 


Montcalm Game Farm 
prolific layers and will 
attractiveness of your estate ¢ 









$2.50 per copy postpaid. We are in a position to supply you with a trio or 
. five hundred, at reasonable prices Safe deliver 
Send orders to: and fair dealing guaranteed. 
H 1 P bli hi Cc Write us today. ; 
aie uplisnin ompan & 
y 6 ae Montcalm GameFarm ‘“& 


P. O. Box 341 


Dept. E 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


R. F. D. No. 3, Box B 


Phoenixville, Pennsylvania 

































NESE MER IBBA I 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
prompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Latest Catalog Free on Request 


N CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
Z 1252 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





—_ —— —_ \.. 


ya Buy 
Ojtuseier-te 


Dealer 
Prices 






Ss 











FOX BREEDERS! Pestcrimer 


pany’s New TERM TCIDE. 


No. 1 
No.2 Half- Asetyer for the 4 weenie little fellows 


Price: * Box of 500 Capsules $20. 


3854 Federal Boulevard 





RAISE CHINCHILLA 


FUR RABBITS a 


MACKENSEN GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number Ring- 





x ly Stoc neck pheasants, Hungarian part- 
d pay you following, prices ant. P yoy raise: ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, 
Chinehit} Zealan s, J ; " 

Parana eash So pagsilivatrate book, catalog Bob White quail, Valley quail, and 


and contract, also copy of Fur Farming maga- line of 


animals. 


Yardley, Pa. 


practically anything in the 
game and fancy birds, and 


William J. Mackensen 


SQUAB © BOOK © FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. sm eg a 

one month. Send two-cent stampfor postage o 
latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit se 
new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock 

ae Squab Co., , 429 H | St. M Melrose, Mass. 


tell how to ree a bite for big pro! on all for 10c. Address 
zine, tells Tere 


OUTDOOR SE CO., Box Holmes Park. Missourl 














ICIDE ‘CAPSULES 


For yER ren, aes Worms and Hook Worms 
— Sizes 
Full Strength for ee ado 






Box of 20 Capsules $1. 





Colorado Supply House 
dite Denver, Colorado - 











SILVER-BELLY 















































7}  _ R A P Join American Trappers Associa~ 
GAME BIRD BREEDING T PER tion. Asa T ~ - aa RTSMAN, 
1 « bit t hel yrotect our fe resources- 
Noted State Conservation Commissioner | | Write for particulars. AMERICAN. TRAPPERS ASSOCIA. 
writes: “I consider the information it contains TION, Dept. H. 174 E. Long St., Columbus , Ohio. 
superior to any work on the subject and I 
have many.” Modern methods—latest plans 
of coops and pens—marketing—all you need 
to know to start a game farm. ~ MECHANICAL FERRETS 
Send 50c in postage, check or M. O. Banners ond Trappers eit and try the =-Screw- 
1g, ¢ Me | ou z 
OTTO BEYER GAME FARMS 7 | Skunk, and other burrowing animals 
Portage Wisconsin | || Sold by mail allowing five days’ trial with an ab- 
——— —— - — ~ - ~ } , y . wa 
SACRIFICE SALE OF Quebec and U. 8. Strain Mink. | |] Solute money back guaranteo. —— ee 
Both proven breeders an? 1930 young, splendid ani- | oI rh sip F he, — oy othe : 
mals, dark and silky furred at lowest possible prices. | [| P/US Postage. ree circulars, am als. 
Your satisfaction guaranteed. Doland Fur Farms, Do- | THE GRABOW CO. 
land, S._D. al oe ae © Huntington Station Dept. H L. L, New York | 
WE HAVE AS good Mink as are raised in Minne- a 
sota and invite your correspondence if interested. SE ee . — 
Folder on Mink Breeding for stamp. Also literature on WILSON’S NEVERFAIL ¢ HEMI¢ AL Ferre yr wl i 
Muskrats. LaBar’s Fur Farm, Aus tin, Minn help you get the cream of the fur harvest e prime 





Fe —— ——__—_—__— $ F animals at on up. Positively empties the 
MUSKRATS, ike, 10 po, | on S oes ee ee. y ithent 


more 


















































: : . ens—brings the animals out alive and injury 
_twenty-five percent with order. _ Live deli ery. For- omg my ee Panes sfully used yi ocditls by the best 
Ba. orders =. Humane Fur Farms, 203 Vincent | trappers and hunters, Don’t delay—order NOW, and 
dg ball in Lane tne - Sadao —_—___________— | start making REAL money in furs this season, Trial 
MU S<RATS, 5,000 to 10.000 together with 70-acre | order of six sent postpaid for one dollar. Wilson Manu- 
fenced ranch all in good condition. Total acreage | facturing Company, Dept. L, Box 81, Quincy, Illinois. 
92%, located in Northern Indiana. ‘Yerms. George Tin- 11-2 
99 “i 
dall,_Greenfield._Ind._ __ id 2 | EYRNEDGE-BORESTONE STRAIN OF FOXES, $500 
WANTED: Large prime e Northern fox squirrel tails, per pair. Early selection includes several from sons 
boned, dried straight and flat. $5.00 per hundred top. of Grand Show Champions. Primus Silver Black Fox 
Hoag Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton Street, Los Angeles, Ranch, Middlefield, Ohio. 11-2 
1) eS eee eae __.| MINK, THE WORLD'S Finest Northern Quebec 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED. Bred skunks, raccoons, sacked by 15 years’ selective breeding. Alaska Silver 
minks. Orders booked now. MInstructive, interesting Fox Farms, La ake Placid, N. Y. 11-3 
catalog, 10c. Shady Fur Farms, Springfield, Minn. 12-3 | SNKS FOR SALE. Complete description and prices 
RANCH RAISED MINKS, males or females $15 to mailed on request. Black Rock Fur Farm, Route 8, 
$20 each. Engemar Peterson, Vergas, Minn. Spokane, Wash. 11-3 
FERRETS. MALES, 34. Females, $4.50. Pair, $8. FERRETS. WHITE AND Brown. Shipped C. 0. D 
Herman Leichsenring, South Amana, Towa ; $5 discount on lot orders. Paul S. Almendinger, Pros- 
GOLDEN PHEASANTS, also Bantams. William H pect, Ohio. x 11-3 
Coburn, 5202 Riverside, Indianapolis, Ind 12-2 QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, Fox. Ra 
GENUINE BLACK RACCOON Also. Muskrats. coon, Fox Rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake Wi 
Mathews Fur Farm, Newaygo, Mich. ’ on 11-3 
LIVE PRAIRIE-DOGS $5 pair. Ot her animal Alva FANCY PHEAS ANTS, OLD | and | young, reasonable 
Rock. Wallace, Kansas. Fred Frick, Box 545, Laramie, Wyoming 11-2 
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Outdoor Life fe] Outdoor Recreation 


Kennel 


Kennel 





land, et« 

waterfowl, 
Lower 
Smith, 


ALL GAME BIRDS, animals for 
iny quantity early in season 
asants, peafowl, doves, cage birds, 
asant, duck prices. Mention wants. 

162 2, Dept. 26, San Antonio, Texas 


PLU: MER’S ALASKAN STANDARD minks, together 

with feeding schedules and other information furnished 
with them, insure success in the mink business. _ Book, 
“‘Minks and Mink Raising,’’ $2.00. Plumer’s Fur Farms, 
3arnesboro, Pennsylvania. 


SILVER BLACK FOXES; Imported European 
Wonderful pelt values. Foxes $450.00 per pair. Fitch 
$150.00 per trio. Cash or terms. Write or wire Maeser 
Silver Fox Co., 3714 Morgan Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
Minne o*a 
SILVER BLACK FOX clear color, well furred and with 
beautiful white tipped brushes. Come and select your 
foxes or write. Prices strictly at pelt value Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Maki Silver Fox Farm, Zim, Minn 


MUSKRATS: PEN BORN, dark, iimited number $35 
per pair Live delivery, Full instructions. E. 
Gutz, Pomeroy, — Towa 


PEDIGREED REGISTE RED CHINCHILLA Rabbits. 
Guaranteed . S. Fur Farms, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio 8-6 
QUEBEC MINK AT 
Write J. M 


restocking 
Ornamental 
fur bearers 
Kelly 








Fitch. 








prices you can afford to pay. 
Reimann, Buffalo, Wyoming. 10-3 


GOLDEN AND Ambersts. I aim to 
Carlson, Ashland, Wis. 10-2 


bred, $45. Hillside Fur 


VPHEAS. AN Ss, 
satisfy Clarence 


MINK DARK FEMALES, 
. evart, Mich 








well broken 
bard hunters, 


SAC RIF) Ic ‘E > BR: ACE EXTRA high class 

bird dogs, both are fast, wide, all day 
lots of actual experience, ideal shooting dogs, tender re- 
trievers, steady as a rock; the kind to get limit over 
each time out, and these are for the man that wants 
a little better than the other fellow. Good lookers, styl- 
ish and shipped on approval. $75 each. You the loser 
if you pass them up. Frazier Poultry Farm, Frazier 
Station (Shelby County), Tenn 


ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS HUNTED and trained in 
the Ozark mountains. Extra highclass coonhounds $75.00, 
Extra highclass combination § treehounds, trained on 
coon, skunk, opossum, $50.00. Good average tree- 
hounds, $30.00. Year old coonhounds, nicely started, 
$15.00 Champion rabbithounds, $20.00 Old = coon- 
hounds, $20.00. Coonhound pups, $8.00 each, $15 
pair. Order from this ad. Ten days’ trial. Ed 
Ferguson, Booneville. Arkansas 

OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, 
sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
legue 1k 12 tf 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS, liver and white, 
ties. Ware, Carnfield, Horsford, Beichgrove, Avan- 
dale bloodlines From bench and field trial winners. 
All papers furnished. Write for pedigree. Harvey E. 
Fox, Tama, Iowa 


TRAINED FOX HOUNDS, Cry Fox only, $75. 
runners Inelig:ble for day hunting, $45 
good dogs, $30. Trial, Satisfaction. Partly 
youngsters, 5 Blanks Kennels, Decatur, Ill. 
THIRTY THOROU GHBRED BEAGLES, farm 
healthy, ineluding prize winners, thoroughly 
one mated pair, gunned together. Partly broke. 
Wilson Barnard, Sellersville, Pa. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS, WHELPED October 1, 
Avandale Horsford, Powderhorn bloodlines. 
for pictures and prices. Darrell Saxton, Tilden, 











Illinois, offers for 





Be au- 





Fast 
Other 
trained 





raised, 
broken, 
Pups 
1l- 6 
1930. 
Write 
Nebr. 
12-2 
FIRST class coon and opossum hounds, 
20 days’ trial with money back guarantee. Also good 
rabbit hounds at it_ $30 pair. D. Scott, Athens, Ala 


GREYHOUNDS. REGISTERED DOGS $30. Bitches 
20. Pups $10. Exceptional fast and good individ- 
uals on 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR + SALE 5 choice select coonhounds trained on 
wild coons and not pet coons. Will sell cheap on 
trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky 
COONHOUNDS, PUPPIES AND Young dogs partly 
trained. Sure to make good Write your wants 
Raymond Ramsel, Blair, Kansas. 12-3 


IRISH SETTERS, SPRINGER Spaniels ind Chesa- 
peake Bay pups. Males, $15. Females, $10. Eligibie. 


Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr, 


CHAMPION MONTASULA TIM at stud. Irish 
Spaniel pups sired by him $25. Montasula 

Missoula, Mont ; 

FOXHOUNDS. BEAR, 
bone, bloodhound 

Ore 

ENGLISH BULL 
Challenger Kennels, 








FOR SALE. 














7 MO ~ Water 
Kennels, 
12-3 
Also red- 
Sheridan, 





CAT, 
pups. 


coyote, trained. 
Yameascadells, 





PUPPIES 


, registered, 
Box 1027 


Jackson Cenier, 


catalog 10c. 
~ 





OPOSSUM, SKUNK, Rabbit and fox a 
trial. Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, Ill 
1 


9.9 


COON, 
Cheap, 





HUNTING HOUNDS $15 and up. Trial. Supplies. 
Catalog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Atl, Herrick. Il. 
BASSETHOUNDS. ILLUSTRATED PRICELIST, lOc. 
Smith Bassethound Kennels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
bOG COLLAR NAME plates 20c, 6 for $1. Rivets 
furnished. R. H. Beebe, Coleharbor, N. Dakota 
FOR SALE: 25 thoroughly trained rabbit hounds 
on trial. Kevil Kentucky Kenael, Kevil, Ky 
HUNTING HOUNDS, TRIAL, C. 0. D. Tested 
shinping. Reliable Kennel Co., Herrick, Tl 
FULL BLOODED MALE Chesapeake pups 
July 15th. $20. A. Daggett, Madison, Wis 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable. 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Celo. 19-6 
PEDIGREED ST. BERNARD dogs. Silver foxes, mink 
and raccoon. C. O. Brown. Russell, Towa. 12-2 
COCKER SPANIEL AND Foxterrier Wild- 
wood Kennels, Littlestown, Pa. 
EXTRA GOOD COONHOUND. one 
Glenn Eddington, Macomb, Ill 
TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. 
Cold Spring, Ky. 
TWO COUGAR DOGS. 
Silverton, Wash 











cheap 





betore 





whelped 











puppies. 





pup started guvod: 





Ed Leichtle, 
8-5 





Not deer proof, $150. » Holley, 


| THE LaRUE KENNELS, 


| the needs 





| sonable, 
| Denver, 








ENGLISH SETTERS, REGISTERED, Liewellyn-Lavarac 

strains, bloodlines of Field and Show Champions, 
Mohawk, Prince Rodney, Mallwyd, Eugene’s Ghost, Roy 
of Edendale. 22 beauties born January-March, partly 
trained. Litter of 9, by Champion Albert’s MacAllister 
II, July 24th, blue and orange beltons. These matings 
produce Show Winners with outstanding Field Qualities. 
Perfect development and condition guaranteed. Setters 
only and of the highest class. $25, $40 and $50. E. 
B. McIntyre, Silver Spring, Maryland. (5 miles north 
of Washington.) 


COON HUNTERS! 





TRY one of our top-notch 

Cooners, trained in Okaw river bottoms and _ hills. 
Offer thoroughly trained combination fur hunters, guar- 
anteed to tree and bay Coon, Skunk, Opossum. Have still 
trailers, day broken on Mink. Old Cooners, good for 
a few more seasons’ hunting. Fine blooded youngsters 
barking up. We offer sportsmen a square deal and test 
our hounds on wild game before shipping. Catalog 
free. Write, L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 


ADAM'S NO-MO RUNNING Fits remedy, has 

used successfully by hundreds of dog owners. Large 
size bottle, treatment for four dogs, $1.00. Stops fits 
in twenty-four hours. Highly recommended for sar- 
coptic mange, eczema and fleas in dogs. Try Adam’s 
famous Black Tongue remedy and Worm Expeller, each 
$1.60. Results guaranteed or money back. Adams 
Supply Company, Ramsey, Illinois. 


RABBIT HOUNDS, GUN and field broken, crackerjack 
brush and briar hunter; long eared type Beagles, and 
Fox and Beagle crossed. Offer high class Foxhounds, 
trained on Rabbits; spotted, bluetick and tan colors. 
Height 14 to 20 inches; age 2 to 4 years, $25.00 to 
$35.00 each; ten days’ trial; money-back guarantee. 
Write or wire. L. J. Adams, Ramsey, Illinois. 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
tiers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty — 
t 


straight 





been 








Denver. Colo. 





GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, 

New Germain Pointer or Everyuse dog. Stanch point- 
ers, trail, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around gun 
dog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or child. 
Puppies $50 and up, from the best imported sires and 
= money can buy. Dr. Charles Thornton, am, 
Mont. 0-6 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox Hounds. Stud 

dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train, 
also pups ready to ship. Brood and show stock a spe- 
cialty. Dogs of each above breed, at Public Stud. 
Prices and photos 6c _ stamps. Stanford Kennels, 
Sangall, N. Y¥ 8-5 


also known as 








LaRue, Ohio, are headquarters 
coonhounds, beagles, harriers, 
retrievers especially suited to 
sportsmen who want the best. 
our display ads in dog 


for highly 
Airedales, 


trained 
spaniels and 
of exacting 
Please refer to 
this magazine. 
PURE BRED American Fox hounds. 

and July strains. Trained hunters 
Coyote. Offer some fast hounds, that are hunters, dead 
game and stayers with the grit. Started hounds and 
pups bred in the purple. Write L. J. Adams, Ramsey, 
Illinois 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED RUSSIAN wolfhound pup- 

pies, Longeared black and tan registered fox and 
coonhound pups. Toy Boston Terriers. Norwegian E-k- 
hounds, _Tame bear, raised blue foxes priced right. 
Envilla Kennels, Havre, Mont. 


BEST TRAINED MALE Rabbit 

$22.50. Beagles $30. Trial, Satisfaction. Partly 
treined rabbit hounds $12.56. Also many Fox, Coon, 
Possum, Skunk and Wolf Hounds. Blanks Kennels, De- 
eatur, TI. 11-2 


SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, 

and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 
log 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tf 


FOX AND RABBIT Hounds that produce the goods. 

Thoroughbred fox hound and beagle pups 2 to 12 
months. Trial. Breeding hounds for 31 years. Fair- 
mount Kennels, Box 320, Red Lion, Pa. 11-2 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 

tf 





Walker, Goodman 
on Red Fox and 








hounds $25; females 














Colo 


HIGH CLASS FOX, Deer, Coon hounds. A few still- 
trailing coon and varmint dogs, 24 years a_ shipper. 
J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 113 








GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 


loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to 5. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
FOR SALE: REGISTERED Bloodhounds, Irish Setter 
pups. English setter bitches and coonhounds priced 
to sell. Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky. 11-3 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. 
Victoryway at 130th. Seattle, Wash. 
DEAD GRASS CHESAPEAKES, Setters, Springer Span- 
iel, Force broken, also puppies reasonable. Ralm Wm. 
Allen, Susanville, Calif. 11-2 


IRISH TERRIERS: PALS, 
ers or guards. Grit and intelligence. 
Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 








tra.ned 
Essex, 
10-6 








pedigreed Aristocrats, hunt- 
Alba Elkins, 


| ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud. 





department of | 


Wolf | 
Bear | 


PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from 
ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and _ natural 
guards. Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbari. 
Auburn, Calif. 12-3 
SHOOTING DOGS, POINTERS and Setters, thorough- 

y broke on quail, shipped on trial, price list on 
request. Joe Moss, Lewisburg, Tenn. 12-2 
ChESAPEAKE PUPPIES, REAL ones, eligible to 
register, $15, $12. The kind that work. Axel Nelsen, 
Newall, lowa. 


HUNTING HOUNDS $15 


registered par- 











and up. Trial. Supplies. 
Catalog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., A61, Herrick, Ill. 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rorkwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 


Young stock for ~ 
Kansas. Aug. 31 


BEAGLE PUPS, MALES, $8.50; females, $7.50. a 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 11-3 


POLICE PUPS a sale. Arthur 
Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, 7. 
port, Pa, -tf 


Wild Duck Attractions 
Attract Wild Ducks 


Natural aquatic food Wid Ducks te will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
yaar favorite waters. ant WILD 

ICE, WILD ceLERY ‘POND 
WEED SEEDS and others guar- 
anteed to produce results. es 
reduced, discount on early or- 
ders. Write for expert planting’ 
advice and free literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-B Oshkosh, Wis. 








R. B. Miller, Abilene, 








Blue ribbon winners, 


























WANT MORE DUCKS? FISH? 


Bring them in swarms. Plant foods they like 
Sent anywhere for fall planting. Planting ad- 
vice—prices free. Write 


“~ TERRELL’S, 378ABik. Oshkosh, Wis, 








GEO. D. HAMILTON’S Aquatic Farms, the only con- 
cern west of the Mississippi handling a full line of 
Aquatic plants, seeds and tubers. Address Geo. D. 
Humilton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 101, Detroit Lakes, 
Minn. 11-3 
DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
Farms, 371A Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. Feb. 31 
RAW STEER HORNS 18 inches for making blow horns 
T5e each, $6 doz, $30 hundred. Wall ornamental $2 
set National Products Co., Laredo, Texas. 
DECOYS, SMALL TYPE English Gray Callers, 
&7. trio. Canadian Honker Geese. M. J. 
R 6, B624D. Independence, Mo. 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE _ seed—Write for special 
prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota. Sept. "3h 
MAMMOTH SEED WILD Rice and Aquatic plants from 
Land O'Lakes. Minnesota Wild Rice Co., Laporte, 
Minn. 
PUREBRED SMALL ENGLISH Calls, 
hens, $3 each. Floyd Haines, Edina, 
SMALL GRAY ENGLISH Callers, 
Guy Stubblefield, Weodson, Texas. 
GENUINE CANADIAN DECOYS for sale $20 pair. Geo. 
Lewis, 2849 High, Denver, Colo. 
PUREBRED SMALL GRAY English 
pair. W. L. Russell, Oteen, N. C. 
DECOY MALLARDS, $5 
Duckery, Peoria, 1. 











$5 pair; 
Fitzgerald, 











Drakes, $2.50; 
0. 





pair $6; trio $9. 








Call Ducks, $5 





$25 Mac’s 


10-3 


pair; dozen. 








Trapping 


TRAPPERS—The best trappers in America use OAKES’ 
NATURAL COYOTE SCENT. There must Le a reason. 
One dollar per bottle, and guaranteed: ABSOLUTE SAT- 
ISFACTION OR MONEY BACK. Scents for other ani- 
mals same price. Ten — Discount to Members of 
American Trappers Associati 


OAKES, Box 37-H, Beryl, Utah 


YOU PLAY a losing game when you use 
The makers tell you their traps won't 
ean be drowned. Gibbs makes 
the most practical and ‘improved traps on the market, 
which positively prevent ‘‘wring-offs.’’ Double jaws, 
frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, giants— 
won't t. Gibbs —— that _ 
traps VO TRIGGER’ traps, 
each; $6.50 per dozen. Gibbs No. 0 “SINGLE GRIP” E 
traps, 2 for 25c, $135 per doz.; No. l5e each; 
$1.65 per doz. No. 1%, 30c¢ each: $3.00 per doz. 

2, 40c¢ each; $4.40 per doz. N 3, 65c each; 

per doz. No. 4, 80c each; $9.00 per doz. No. 

Net Trap for Mink and Muskrats, $5.00 each; J 
per doz. Tran tags, 12e per doz. postpaid. No. 
Ifumane Trapping Capsules (eliminates suffering; saves 
furs; practical to use; safe to handle) 75e per doz. 
Express collect, if ordered separately. “Gibbs Traps 
Pay You to Use em—You Pay to Use Others.”’ Tra.s- 
portation paid on traps. Coil springs in Gibbs traps 
do not break, clog up or weaken. If your dealer cannot 
supply, order direct. CATALOG FREE. W. A. Giobs 
& Sen, Dept. D-5, Chester, Pa. 








TRAPPERS! 
old style traps. 
hold unless the animals 





BEAGLES AND RABBIT hounds well broke, one year 
old dogs started. John Grenewalt, 873 E. Poplar 
St.. York, Pa. 8-tf 
SCOTCH TRAINER, FIELD trial winner. Can _ take 
gundogs to train. Chas. Brown, Box 201, Morro 
Bay, Calif. 11-3 
HUNTING HOUNDS $15 and up. Trial. Supplies. 
Catalog free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., Al, Herrick, II. 
THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds. 
Trial. Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield. Mo. 11-3 
TRAINED RABBIT AND beagle hounds. Fd. Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 11-2 

















FOX AND COYOTE Trappers: My system is different 
from all others and will catch the slyest. Works on 
bare ground or any amount of snow. Results guaranteed 
or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Box O, Welch, Minn. 11-6 
“WEATHERPROOF” INDIAN METHODS. Best mink. 
fox, coyote and deep snow sets in existence, Particulars 
free. Cecil Atkinson, Mandan, N. D. 11-3 
HOW I MAKE a trap to take mink without aes. 
How to set, where and why. Particulars free. 
A. Hadley, Stanstead, Que. a6 
TRAP FOX, COON or mink. 
Particulars free. C. M. 











Guaranteed or no pay 
Decker, Huntingdon, Que. 
11-3 













Taxidermy 


Taxidermy 





GAN sYed i Coe Wa eletehals 





sale. All 


supplies for | Mt. 


FOR SALE—GENUINE Chrome Deer Skin 
men, Sizes 8 to 11. Unlined $2. 75 
$3.25. We guarantee these to be the ‘est 


Gloves for 
Wool Lined 
gloves you 





Heads, animals, birds and ever wore at any price Sent postage paid on receipt of 
fish mounted. Fur money or C. O. D. if you wish. Your money back if 
5) fansice Tadios’ bs f ae you are not entirely satisfied. ALSO newly mounted 
- g, - ‘ urs. | White Tail Deer Heads. Perfect heads beautifully 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for | mounted. Small black bear rug, open mouth. Life size 


Lion mounted on beautiful rock base. Small White 


taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- | Tail Deer mounted life size. We specialize in big game 
tails and feathers for fly tying. We buy and i on ao Spd vem ace eet ma list. _o 
: re the tO Pr, rant aptlds aXidermy udlo, yy a § ) 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for vision Ave., Grend Rapids, Michigan. 


mounting. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES AND glass eyes. New low 





price list just out. Newly mounted specimens and fur 





SPLENDID TROPHIES 
OF A SPLENDID 
SPORT 
will mean more to you tf taxi- 

dermized by MS. 
Fins-F 
LENTFER. “BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


ef to 
Jonas Bros. of L 





rugs. Beautiful ‘olar Bear rug. exas Steer long- 
| horns and other novelties for your home or den. We 
make ladies furs from your own skins. Send stamp for 
list. Beverly Taxidermy Studio, 2301 West 91st St., 
Chicago, Il. 





LONGEST STEER HORNS in Texas for sale. Photo 


Mineola, ‘Texas. 12-¢ 








Arms 


Outdoor Life cE] Outdoor Recreation 





Arms 


BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 













Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington, Delaware 























Sculptor 
Taxidermist 


Your specimens 
mounted Life Like and 
true to Nature. Work- 
manship guaranteed. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

Widest Spread deer killed out of Kaibab 
Forest, Ariz. 1930, Head mounted free 
of charge. Write for information. 


THOMAS HODGES 
505 East 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 















JONAS BROS. 


A DENVER, Covomnee 4 
_ - 


Longhorn wi Steer Horne 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information. 





| for stamp. Lee Bertillion, 
| 
} 


12 Model 17-A, 20 gauge Remington 
6 Plain Barrel guns at $31.50 each. 


CLOSE OUTS 


Repeating 
6 Ribbed Barrel guns at 
These guns were used as demonstrators, but are in new condition. 
No Catalog. 


E. H. STEUCK, 1127—17th St., Denver, Colo. 


30-32 full choke barrels. 


$37.50 each. 


Shotguns, inch, 
































as new, Russian, $30. .32-20 Bisley Colt 4%”, fine, 


$30. Colt .45 army, fime, $12.50. Colt .380 automatic, 
fair cond., $8. Colt .32 auto., good, $10. Colt .25 
auto., new cond., $11. Savage .32 as new, $9. Haenel 


$12.50, commercial, as new 
automatic, $20. Colt .38 super model automatic, fine, 
$18. Colt .455 Canadian police autometic, $15. Colt 
.32 pol. pos. 6”, as new, $16, RIFLES: .22 Stevens 
little scout, as new, $3. Stevens armory target model, 
fine, $10. .32 cal. H. & A. single snot RF octagon 
lever action, as new, $5. .32 Winch. W. S. single shot 
takedown, lever action, as new, $12 38-40 Winchester, 


.22 automatic, Colt .45 














HUNTING HORNS—GENUINE Texas steer blow horns. 


Hand made by experts, beautifully toned, polished. 
12 inch horn $2.00; 14 inch horn, $2.50; 16 inch horn, 


$3.00; 
in rough, any size, 


18 inch horn, $4.00; 20 inch horn, $5.00. Horns 
$2.50. All horns guaranteed ten 
days trial. Adams Supply Company, Ramsey, Illinois. 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. [Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 8. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
FOR SALE: NEWLY Mounted moose, elk, mountain 
sheep and deer heads, sets of horns. Bear and 
mountain lion skins. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 10-tf 
TAXIDERMIST. 26 YEARS experience, up-to-date 











methods. Send for price list. We tan hides and furs 
and make ladies’ furs from your furs. L. E. Drawver, 
306 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 11-3 





TEXAS Wolf, Grey Fox, Wild Cats, Rac- 
$3.00 each. Badger, Skunk, Rattler 
Eater, 50c. National 


RAW FURS: 
coon, Tiger Cat, 

skins, $1.00. Opossum, Ant 

Products Company, Laredo, Texas. 





FOR SALE—READY to mount moose, elk, mountain | 
sheep and deer heads; also scalps for remounting. 
Trade prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Game Head 


Dealer, Unionville, Ont. 10-tf 
HISTORIC RAW CATTLE long horns one hundred years 

old in perfect condition for wall ornaments, six feet. 
For information send stamp. National Products Com- 
pany, Laredo, Texas. 


BEAUTIFUL SCARFS FROM your coyote and foxskins, 











$7 complete. Sell mounted coyote heads $5 each. 
Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, Wash. 11-3 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, _ fish, 

birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 
J. L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 





PLAQ-CHROMATIC MOUNTED trout. seautiful large 
specimens. Priced reasonably. ‘Theodore Langguth, 

Boise, Idaho. 

WANTED DEERTAILS: 
prices. W. J. Jamison Co., 

Chicago, TIL. 

FOR SALE: MOUNTED 
at widest points 53 inches, 

cellus, Mich. 

WE MOUNT YOUR Deer heads for $10 each. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Stranges Taxidermy, Clarkston, 

Wash. 10-3 





ANY quantity. Write us for 
739 South California Ave., 
11-2 





of horns 
Mar- 


moosehead, Spread 
Ulysses Goodspeed, 











TAXIDERMIST. 25 years in the business. Foxhounds 

for sale at all These. Cc. E. Slusser, Rhinelander, 
Wis. 12-3 
GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. G. 


Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 10-6 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST. Also 
learner. Box 500, OUTDOOR LIFE. 9-4 


TAXIDERMY. GAME HEADS, ETC. L. 
Union Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 








Fahey, 504 


brand new octagon, lever action, model 92, $15. Mauser 
action 8 mm, rifle, 2 triggers, fine cond., $20. .50 cal. 
Winch. express, very fine cond., $15. * Sharps famous 
carbine buffalo rifle, .50 cal., $15. Springfield 1903 
cal. .30-06 semi sporter, good, $20. Larsons 6.5 mm. 
famous hand made Norwegian Krag rifle, 4 shot mag., 
bolt action, finest carving and walnut tock, cost 
originally $175.00, perfect cond., $35. SHOTGUNS: 
20 ga. Winchester pump, hammerless, fine, $20. Rem- 
ington 12 trap grade, ventilated rib, new condition, $48. 
Browning automatic, 16-26, fine cond., $35. Winch. 
12-20, automatic, fine, $25. 16-28 Ithaca hammerless, 
No. 1 grade, as new, $25. Ithaca 12-30 h’less, twist 
steel, fine, $25. Parker D grade 12-30, Damascus, fine 
cond., $45. Parker 10-30, hammer double, good cond., 
$12. L. C. Smith, double barrel hammeriess 16-28, 
| also extra 26” barrel, special grade, cost $225.00. 
single trigger, also ejector, as new, for $85. Colt 
double barrel hammerless, twist barrels, engraved geld 
iniaid duck figures, two stocks, a rare beautiful shotgun, 
$75.00. 16-28 Chas. Daly, over and under hammer shot- 
gun, this is 3 barrel gum with a 6.5 cal. rifie barrel, 











barrels are made by J. P. Sauer, gun is like new, price 
$50. National Camera Exchange, 5 So. Sth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
RECONDITIONED ROSS RIFLES—The greatest bar- 
gain ever offered in a Hi-Power 5-shot magazine, 
sporting rifle. Barrel cut to 22 inches. Tested, cleaned 
| and blued. Fitted with new safety trigger. Cannot 
| be pulled until bolt is closed. Fine graduated wind 
| 


gauge peep rear sight. Stocks are not refinished but 
are in fair used condition. Ross rifles are famous for 
accuracy and the .303 cartridge is made by all Amer- 
ican companies. These rifles cost the U. S. Govern- 
ment $25.00 each, our price for limited quantity $9.50. 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to examination on re- 
ceipt of a $5.00 money order. If cash in full is sent 
with order, we pack 20 cartridges free. Baker & 


Kimball, Inc., 38 South Street, Boston, Mass. 




















SPORTSMA ) SELI—SMITH EXTRA heavy cannon breech double 
N TAKE NOTICE hammerless goose gun, $55.00; 15-90 Win- 
Fogsgramiy shacting. ax Tarte opal Big odenting tools, | che ster 1886, box cartridges, $35.00; .44-40 New Serv- 
swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop) ice, 7% inch, perfect, new, belt, holster, cartridge 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and | special shells, $35.00. Send’ 10¢ list 100’ other big bore shotguns. 
YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. ei revolvers. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, Minne- 
ota 
ea ae ay tate p Garam - | OVERSTOCKED. .30-06 cartridges, $2 per 100; .30-00 
FINAL CLEARANCE PRICES. Goods sent nt C. oO. D. expanding, $3 per 100: Krag. $3.50 per 100. . 33 
_ OXpress, | privilege examination on receipt of 10%. Smith & Wesson, fine, $10; .45 Colt Automatic Com- 
Livery — - Bo “yee .38 Colt 4” army spec., | mercial, fine, $18. D. O. Ams tutz, Ransom, Kans. 
as new 8. Co S. Army 6” .38, good, $10. .38 | ianweEn a ah sho neue 
Ss, & W. spec. 4”, good cond., $12. S$. & W. .38 spec. WANTED: GOOD G RADE twenty- -eight gauge, double 
| 6° 4 . > light weight, description. KR. G. Hendrickson, 99-10 
”, as new $18. .45 S. & W., fine cond., $20. Colt .45 | coe, r 
| single act. 74%, fine, $19.50, s. & W.. 38 blued top brake Springfield Blvd. Queens _ Village, New York. s — 
h'less 5”, as new, $12. S. & W. top brake .38 h’'less RIFLEMAKER AND GUNSMITH. Jas. V. Howe 992 
3%” nickel, good, $8. 44 Russian S. & W. 6%” top Crawford Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. The ‘‘Howe’’ of 
brake, very fine, $25. 8S. & W. .44 single act. 6%”, Griffin and Howe Inc., Circular on request. tf 





MEXICAN MADE HOLSTER, Lariats, horsehair ar- 
ticles, rattlesnake belts. Send four cents for catalog. 
Tex-Mex Leather Co., Houston, Texas. 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS! 








PLAIN $1; ~ ‘y $2.50; extras 

$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 

Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 11-2 

BUTTLOG WALNUT GUNSTOCK blinks $1 up. Any 

thickness. Stamp brings price list. John Parkhill, 
Rochester, Minn. 

GUN RE STOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 


able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Obi 





THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
he author is 
probably the only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


























GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
eoin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 


A sample copy of The 








| under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
| American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. 12-tf 
| WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN REPEATERS at lowest 
| prices ever offered. Model 92 half-magazine take- 
| downs .32-20, .38-40, .44-40, $19.85; Model 94 half- 
magazine takedowns .25-35, .32-40@, .38-55, $23.95. Ab- 
} solutely new with Winchester guarantee. Will ship 

Cc. examination receipt $5.60 M. O. For cash 


in full we pack jointed rod free. Baker & Kimball, 


38 South Street, Boston. Mass. 


MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER 6.5 m. m. 

magazine sporting rifles. The finest rifles 
deer. These are genuine Styr 
perfect. We have ten only 
tariff. While they last, only $59.50. 
examination, receipt $5.00 M. O. Regular 
Baker & Kimball, 38 South Street, 





full-stock 
made for 
make and are new and 
brought in under lower 
Will ship ¢ o. d., 
price $75.00. 
Boston, Mass, 





The WILD GRIZZLIES of ALASKA | 

by JOHN HOLZWORTH 

$5 postpaid 

Dr. Hornaday says of this book, ] 

“He has given us the most wonder- | 

ful bear lore, and bear pictures, that | 

ever came out of Alaska—so far as 
we are aware.” 








illustrated. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Order it today. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 1824 
Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


A most interesting book and liber- | 
ally 











———— 











Books and Magazines 


Indian Curios 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


isjust the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
full of interesting articles, il- 
lustrated with actual photos on 
HUNTING, FISHING, FUR 
FARMING, TRAPPING, etc. 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun Rack; 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots and 
Herbs; Auto Travel & Camp; 
Fish & Tackle; Woodcraft; 
The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
American Trappers Associa- 
tion, and Question Box. | 
Price $2.00 a year 
25 cents copy 





Cover—Actual photos repro- 
duced in natural colors. 





Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Four Months only 35c 


Clip this ad and send with 35c cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 





























10 spears 
$1; battle 
Hammer, 


4000 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 25 for $3. 
4 tiny bird points $1; 2 gem points 
, $2.50; Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; 
$1.75; Lance, $1.50; hoe, 75c; flaxed axe, Tic. Fore- 
es collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, a 
I. 7. 


ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; 
$1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00. ‘‘Everything 
Prehistoric _ relics. Costumes. Blankets. 
and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying 
O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 





BOW, 

Watchfobs, 
Indian.”’ 
Catalogue 
Cloud, Dept. 





INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age specimens, 
pistols and — from all parts of the world. 
trated list ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 


antique guns, 
Illus- 





Indian 
8 South 


GUNS, Swords, daggers, 
Antique Shop, 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS, 
relics, curios. Catalogs free. 
18th, Philadelphia. 





BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 


Osborne, Kans. 


INDIAN RELICS, 
logue free. Vernon Le mley. 











Miscellaneous 





BOAT BLUE PRINTS 
Any one can build a Boat from 
large detailed blue prints. Fishing 
Soats 10 to 16 ft. Hunting 10 to 16 
ft. Punts 10 and 12 ft. Outboard Hulls 
10 to 18 ft. Inboard Hulls, 16 to 22 
ft. Folding 12 ft. Round Bot- 






















Name 
| tom 16 ft. All Blue Print 
Address priced at 98c each, Literature 
On Sale at News Stands pala = 10c. 
——__—_—— | 
I1OUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, | THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY — 
will send you more information regarding the beagle | ~~ 1037 E. 146 St. Cleveland, Ohio 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones, 8-tf 
FREE ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL subscription. The oor Oo Ss 
Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 11-6 
oe ° ° Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
Fishing Tackle tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
: jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game. 
ROD MATERIALS—MAKE your own reds. Highest ° 5 - - 
grade materials for fly, bait, sea and surf rods. Hoag Qualify now. Write for full details. 
Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton Street, 1 Los Angele 5, Calif. DELMAR INSTITUTE 
FLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCK’ raILs, Squirrel tails. 
Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M, ofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 9-7 | DEPT.B50, DENVER, COLO. 
: we | WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE men-women, 18- 
Homesteads and Lands 55, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
—_——— ; tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; Paid 
A FEW THOI SAND acres -cized end sold for taxes at vacations; Common education; Thousands Needed yearly 


a dollar or two an acre—simost nothing! In_ parcels 


of from one acre to a thousand acres each. They are 

cattered throughout Caaada frum the Atlantic to Pacific. 
Seautifully situated hunting and fishing camps, lake 
frontages, summer cottage sites, mining claims, farms, 
forest lots, especially selected, fully described and offered 
on easy terms of $5.00 a month and upward. This great 
land of opportunity is described in a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet now in course of preparation. The great- 


er part of the issue of this bocklet will be reserved for 
our old friends whose names are already on our mailing 
list and who will receive a copy immediately on publi- 
cation, A few copies will remain to be mailed post 
free to our new applicants. If we haven’t your name now, 
just tear out this ad and mail it to us with your name 
ind address, so that a copvy of this sting 1931 
booklet may be reserved for you. Service, 
Room 667, 72 eueen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada. 
Al ASKA HOMESTE ADS. L AST “Old West.” Sports- 

man’s, Homeseeker’s paradise Unexcelled 
opportunities all details $1. F. G. Thonipson, 
Sheridan, Oregon. 








$5.00 DOWN, 

try location, 
fishing, trapping. 
sas City, Kansas. 
SE L L 

wl ere 
9 Devt. | 


fruit, poul- 
Hunting, 
Kan- 
6-6 


$5.00 monthly—Five acres 
river front; Ozarks; $125.00. 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., 





PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
507, L incoln, Nebr. 11-2 


YOUR 


a 


~ Archery Equipment 

TOOL FOR | FEATHERING arrows 

bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow 
5e doz Turkey pointer 


points 2 
Wayte. 919 Hays Park, Ralamases, 





$1.50. Cow 
strings 25x 
feathers 20c 
Mich. 


horn, 
. Arrow 
doz. H. 





"Old Coins 


$5 TO $50G EACH paid for Old Coins. 





Many very valuable. 








Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin Value 
ook, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell, Coin 
Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 12-3 








war medals 











R ARE U "NITE D STATES and foreign coins, 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10¢c. 
Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 
CALIF ORNL A GOLD—QUARTER size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Box 1i6. Salt Lake City, Utah. 11- ~ 
50.000 COINS, MEDALS, papermoney. Indian relies. 
Catalogs 8 South 18th, Philadelphia. 


free. Nagy, 





Not Sporting Rifl 

by Gerald Burrard 
Col. Whelen says of the book, ‘‘It gives more in- 
formation than all others combined on English 
Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 
addresses of the leading British rifle makers.’’ 


$1.75 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 











Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-tf 





telescopes. Slightly 


BINOCU LARS, FIELD GLASSES, 
$9. All makes; 


used, $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars, 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, ete., 
3 to 44 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 112-A, Elmira, N. Y. 





TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf 


HOUSE CAR FULLY 





equipped on Reo Six Speedwagon. 








Coach green, mahogany Ivory finish. Everything to 
medicine cabinet. Rides like sedan, Dirt cheap, Box 
182, Beaver, Pa 
LOOSE KNITTED, IMPORTED Woolen underwear. 

Two weights, $10, $8.50, delivered. Handmade only 
to February 1. Samples. H. T. Berg, Ashton, Idaho. 

11-4 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 


man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





GONO-COQUIN TABL ETS (Indian Brand) specially 
for venereal disease Satisfaction. or money back. 
National Products Co npany, Laredo, Texas. 





Travel, 
free. 
12-6 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 
Detective particulars 
New York. 


DETECTIVES: 
Experience unnecessary. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month. 
Cabins; hunt, trap. patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 10-3 








Wisconsin 
1015 


heart of 
Tom Hintze, 


SMALL 
Price 
Wis. 


cottage in 
$609. Write 


FOR SALE: 
Deer country. 
5th .St., Wausau, 





MINERAL RODS ON positive all money 
if not satisfied. Write, T. D. Robinson, Box 68C, 
Elgin, Texas. 8-7 





Only $7.50. Free 
4732-A  Griscom, 


11-6 


IMPORTED EIGHT MILE Binoculars. 
trial. Literature. M.  Tarres, 
Philadelphia. 





RECIPES FOR MAKING Mexican chile con carne and 
kot Tamales for $1. National Products Co., Laredo, 

Texas 

INGROWING 
Folder free. 





PAINLESS 
Eaton, D14, 


home correction. 
Bandon, Oregon. 
10-3 


NAILS, 
Eugene 





Oint- 
Mich. 
11-3 


*“‘papermill’”’ felts. Gray 
$6 prepaid. Soft, well 
Wool Blanket 


Vollmer’s 
Rockwood, 


FREE 
Vollmer, 


trial size. 
Druggist, 


ECZEMA, 
ment. 


ITCH, 
is 





HEAVY WOOL BLANKETS, 

or tan 72x84 inches; 6% Ibs, 
finished, best blanket for camp or home, 
Place, Cassopolis, Mich. 





TOBACCO for Christmas, Mild, mellow ‘‘Gold Leaf’’ 
Smoking 4 pounds $1.00; Chewing 4—$1.25 postpaid. 
Belmont Farms, Box 10, Chatham, Virginia. 


our | 


Outdoor Life fe] Outdoor Recreation 


8-6 | 





back guarantee | 


Cameras and Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 





home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
tography, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1-12 
MAKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 

home. Spare or full time, New plan. Nothing like 
it Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 1-12 





CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Kephart 


No camper can afford to be with- 
out this handy and valuable little 
book which gives the principles 
and recipes tested by years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of camps. 
What to take, how much to take, 
and above all how to use it. 
This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 
such fish and game as the camp 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpald. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 


Name 
Address 

















FUR FARMING FOR PROFIT 
ee By Frank G. Ashbrook 


—1An rt ar age ny wines 
zt engaged in the tur tarm- 
oe eee ing business, or those who 
FRANK G AsHAROOK || expect to enter fur farm- 
ing or other branches of 
the industry. 
The author deals with 
habits and characteristics 
of various animals, in- 
cluding foxes, rabbits, 
martens, skunks, karakul 
|'sheep and many others 
and tells what demand 
there is for the fur, how 























it is handled and mar- 
=. ‘keted; i ee to 
raise an the breeding, 
$4.00 postpaid feeding and housing. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


| Of Outdoor Life-Outdoor Recreation, published monthly 





at Denver, Colo., for October, 1930. 
State of Colorado 
County of Denver { *% 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared J, A, Me- 
Guire, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 


deposes and says that he is the Publisher of the Out- 
door Life-Outdoor Recreation, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1 That the names 
editor, managing editor, 
Publisher, J. A. MeGuire, Denver, Colo.; Editor, Harry 
McGuire, Denver, Colo.; Managing Editor, J. A. Mce- 
yuire, Denver, Colo.; Business Manager, A, E. Camer- 
on, Denver, Colo, 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 


addresses of the publisher, 
business managers are: 


and 
and 


| owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
| cern, 


its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo.; J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 


| are: 





of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the mails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers esis the six months 
preceding the date shown above is... (This 
information is required from daily “publications only.) 

J. A. McGUIRE, Publisher. 

Sworn to and | eee before me this 26th day of 


September, 1930 
(SEAL) JAMES F. GRIEST. 
(My commission expires Jan. 16, 1933.) 
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ostseript 


TO A WIFE 








P.S. Junior and I will be home De- 
cember 10, with a kit full of hunting 
stories that'll keep youawake nights. 
Oh, for a Filmo to have caught our- 
selves in action. There! That’s the 
idea I’ve been wanting to bring up 
for a year...a Filmo personal movie 
camera for Christmas! Think now, 
of all the things we’ve seen and the 
times we've had —from that fishing 
off Catalina to last year’s hunting in 
Nova Scotia. Think of bringing them 
back, now, in real movies... taken 
with a Filmo, as neat a piece of work 
as my salt water reel. You see, Filmo 
is the ‘‘personal”’ movie camera mod- 








Filmo 70-D, “Master of all per- eled after the big Bell & Howells that Filmo75, “Aristocrat of personal 
g . . , @ ” 

sonal movie res ’ Seven make professional movies. That’s one resi eee . eet Fass 0% 

ds, three-lens turret, ighly precise. F pock- 

eieadih ca a8 Sodas revi dadab of the reasons why the Turners and et. Choice of three colors—silver. 

in Sesamee-locked Mayfair case. the McDonaldsare so proud of theirs, brown, black. $92.00 and up. 


and why they get such perfect movies. 
Let’s not go South this season with- 
outa Filmo. And we'll have a movie 
record of the children, too — their 
school days, their “camp” in the back 
yard, and all the stunts they'll be go- 
ing through until they've grown up. 
I trust your judgment, Mary, as I 
trust any casting line in my kit. You'll 
fall for Filmo, too. Love, from 


ABill and | 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Department X, 

1811 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co. Ltd.) 
Established 1907 





Filmo 57 Projector. Powerful All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films paren 70-A. The original = 
j ightii ] ; sonal movie camera. Two 
250 watt direct lighting. Silent For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use d lass viewfinder, in- 
movement. Absolutely fizckerless. Eastman Safety Film (16 mm.) in the yellow box Speeds, ie rie) . 8 a 
e Automatic operation. $198 and —both regular and panchromatic—obtainable at terchan, eable lens. $180 and up 
up with carrying case. practically all dealers’. Filmo Camerasand Filmo with leather carrying case. 
Projectors are adaptable, under license from East- 
man Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor film. 
‘a Cost of film covers developing and return post- 
e i 24 paid, within the country where processed. 


or ae iets 


ry 
of 


BELL & HOWELL 


on 


Filmo 


ue 





~ PROFESSIONAL RESULTS WITH AMATEUR EASE 
lis 
7.) 
LOOK FOR THIS FILMO SIGN —DISPLAYED Boy BY BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
of © ‘4 








When Pleasure 
is the Goal 


Camel puts it over with the delight- 


ful fragrance of choice tobaccos 


and the incomparable Camel blend. 


Camels 


for pleasure 





© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















